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Art. I.—Narrative of a Journey from Lima to Pera, across the 
Andes and down the Amazon. By Lieutenant W. Smyru and Mr. F. 
Lowe, late of his H.M.S. Samarang. London: Murray. 1836. 


Tue present volume furnishes a striking instance of a love for ad- 
venture, and also a willingness and desire to encounter great toils 
and dangers for the benefit of mankind. It is true that the chief 
object of the expedition was not realized, owing to the desertion of 
the escort and muleteers engaged to conduct and help forward the 
travellers, at the very moment when they thought they had sur- 
mounted their chief difficulties. Still the book contains a great 
deal of valuable information regarding an almost unknown country ; 
which, if followed up by future exertions and discoveries, mngibe 
turned to boundless commercial advantage. We might halt with 
the writers at numerous places, where such productions and re- 
sources are described as having been observed, as might satisfy any 
reader of the riches of Peru being unexaggerated in fable, and 
which, when connected with some of the most majestic rivers of our 
globe, may, at some future day, be made to circulate in the freest 
manner, and upon the noblest scale. But a few notices regarding 
some of the features of the country they traversed, and the various 
inhabitants met with, must suffice, after, merely in way of criticism, 
stating that the whole narrative is plain, sensible, and interesting. ' 

Our travellers left Lina in September, 1834, and in crossing the 
Andes, paid a visit to Cerro Pasco, the district which contains the 
principal silver mines belonging to Peru. ‘This place is situated 
14,278 feet above the level of the sea, and, together with the sur- 
rounding scenery, is described as being sublime in the highest de- 
gree, suggesting the words of Campbell most forcibly— : 


‘¢ Where Andes, giant of the western star, 
Looks, from his throne of clouds, o’er half the world.” 


The account of the discovery of silver in this district, is somethin 
like the story told of the discovery of. the Potosi mine. It is sai 
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that a shepherd who was attending his flocks upon the Cerro, made 
a fire at night, and in the morning found that several small pieces of 
silver had, by its action, been run together. ‘The silver is found in 
grains, mixed with the earth of the surface ; and, when it is in a con- 
siderable quantity, an excavation is made; but it is seldom found in 
that neighbourhood, in solid veins, or pieces of any large size. ‘There 
are very peculfar privileges enjoyed, according to the old Spanish 
mining laws, by the discovery of a vein of silver ; which laws are 
still in existence in Peru. [or instance, any person is at liberty to 
open a new mine in any place, or on any other man’s property— 
not even excepting the site of a church—provided he gives security 
to work the mine; and if he borrow money from different persons 
for this purpose, the last lender has‘a claim to be paid first. These 
laws have been framed, of course, for the encouragement of the 
working of mines, although they must certainly lead to much fraud. 

Cerro Pasco is divided into three districts, each having its church 
and priest. ‘The population fluctuates according to the state of the 
mines ; the average number amounting to from 12,000 to 16,000 
souls. But even the form of the town is subject to constant varia- 
tion, owing to the mud cottages being hastily erected near any new 
mine ‘that is opened. The mouths of the mines are frequently in 
the middle of the streets, and sometimes enclosed in the courts and 

ards of houses. The following’ contains part of an account of a 
visit to these subterranean treasures :— 

‘The Canones, or passages, are seldom more than five feet in height, 
and in some places do not exceed three, and they follow the direction of 
the metal ; these passages are, when the earth is loose, propped up with 
spars, and in some places with stone, to prevent their falling in. We ob- 
served a variety of colours in the different soils; bright blue, green, and 
yellow—the richest that was pointed out to us was of a colour like Roman 
ochre, and very soft; in other places it was a solid rock, in which the par- 
ticles of ore sparkled from the light of our candles. The miners deter- 
mine the limits of their property by compass and measurement, and that 
tp such nicety, that there is seldom a dispute about a single yard. 

“In some places in which they were at work we saw quantities of what 
is termed by the miners‘ bronce’ (iron pyrites), and copper ore; the for- 
mer is most abundant, and often mixed with Jarge proportions of silver, but 
( as they informed us) it requires so much quicksilver in the amalgama- 
tion, and the labour of grinding it is so great, that the expense is more 
than the value of the silver extracted. A great many boys were emplvy- 
ed in carrying up the ore, and assisting the elder miners in their operations: 
the ore is carried up in hide bags on the backs of the Indians and the la- 
bour seems very severe. 

« After wandering underground for two hours and a half, we had enough 
of mining, and joyfully hailed the pure air and cool breeze of the surface. 
We then, went to see the process of marking and weighing the silver, 
which is performed in a very rough manner; the bar we saw stamped was 
marked 819, being the number which had, up to that time, been extracted 
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from the mine during the year. Each bar weighs generally about two 
hundred and thirty-nine marks, or one hundred and sixty pounds. From 
thence we went to see the process of amalgamation. After the ore has 
been ground (which is performed in the ‘ Boliches’ or smaller works by 
men, and in the ‘ Haciendas’ or larger works by water-mills) it is mixed 
with quicksilver and salt,.and trodden together until it is perfectly amal- 
gamated. ‘I'he metal is then extracted by washing away the mud; and by 
the action of fire the pure silver is separated: it is then melted down and 
run into bars, when it is weighed, the value estimated, and the bar regis- 
tered and numbered. When a mine is in operation, and more particularly 
when yielding very rich ore, or as it is called in‘ Bolla,’ the mouth is 
usually surrounded with cottages run up for the moment, and occupied 
by persons selling chicha, who purchase all the ore the miners can con- 
trive to conceal when they come up out of the mine, and who await their 
arrival at the surface, where their different loads are deposited, and the la- 
bourer receives his proportion in a small bag-or handkerchief, which he 
is at liberty to carry away and dispose of as he pleases. Reaching the top 
breathless and in a great perspiration, he is naturally thirsty, and these 
women immediately surround him with their liquor, for which he gives in 
exchange one or two handsful of ore. It is always considered a good sign 
when the mouth of a mine is thus surrounded; but it requires additional 
vigilance on the part of the proprietors to secure the ore and the due re- 
gistration of the miners’ accounts. 

“A mine whilst working is necessarily watched every night, for the heaps 
of ore which have been extracted during the day, and are usually laid at 
the mouth of the mine, requirea guard. Nearly all the cottages have 
stones for grinding the ore, so that the miners always find a ready sale for 
their stolen property. A good workman can obtain from his employer al- 
most any wages he pleases, more especially if the mine he is employed in 
is in Bolla.”—pp. 47—51. 

The expedition proceeded to the city of Huanuco, which is situ- 
ated in a beautiful valley on the eastern side of the great range of 
the Ganges, 74 leagues from Lima. Many difficulties were en- 
countered, owing to the nature of the roads, in these regions. But 
the greatest disappointments arose from the desertion of the escorts, 
who were afraid of proceeding into a country said to be inhabited 
by cannibals. Our travellers were, therefore, obliged to retrace 
their way for some distance, and to adopt a different course from 
that which was originally intended. Accordingly, they fell down 
the river Huallaga, travelling, by water and land, to the magnifi- 
cent river Amazon, which they descended to Cochiquinas. ‘They 
entered Brazil, and navigated the Purus to its mouth, and at last 
arrived at Para, after having been eight months and ten days occu- 
pied in journeying from Lima. 

The inhabitants of Peru seem to be an extremely indolent people, 
while those farthest advanced in civilization, in the interior, are 
nore than half barbaric. 

January 2nd.—The morning was fine, and we started at nine for Pachi- 
za, which is a considerable town, about two leagues and a quarter up the 
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Huayabamba, on its right bank. We landed, and walked along a path 
leading through a grove of palms, whose branches meeting overhead pro- 
duced the effect of a great aisle in a fine Gothic cathedral; and we reached 
Pachiza about noon : the canoe arrived about an hour after us. The town 
contains about six hundred inhabitants. The houses are scattered about 
without any regular order; but there isa church. The people we saw 
seemed to be excessively indolent; for though they wished for some of the 
trinkets which we had to dispose of, they were too idle to take the trouble 
of guing to fetch what they had to give in exchange for them. Their 
countenances resembled those of the inhabitants of the upper parts of the 
Huallaga. The men wear a sort of cotton frock, and trowsers drawn tight 
round the waist, and a few beads, and cut their hair into a variety of forms. 
The women wear a large piece of blue cotton, sometimes only covering 
them from the waist downwards, sometimes from the neck, and as many 
beads as they can procure: they allow their hair to grow long, and orna- 
ment it with flowers. Neither sex wear any covering for the head or feet, 
but both stain their hands and feet blue with the fruit of a plant called 
huito, which they fancy prevents the itching caused by the bite of insects. 
We tried it, but cannot say we felt any good effects fromit. The men 
are muscular and well formed, and their average height is from five feet 
seven to five feet eight. Their dialect is called Ibita, but a few of the 
men speak a little Spanish. Their mode of salutation is by kissing the 
back of the hand and embracing. They seemed very good humoured, and 
desirous of pleasing us, and were ready to give us any thing we wanted. 
The soil produces vanilla, sugar-cane, gums, balsam capivi, yucas, and 
pines. From the sugar-cane they make treacle and huarapo, and it is the 
only plant they bestow any cultivation on. Monkeys seem to be the prin- 
ciple article of their animal food, great numbers of which we saw hang- 
ing up dried in most of the houses; and they formed no inconsiderable 
portion of our food till we reached Sarayacu. We at first felt some repug- 
nance to this diet, but habit and necessity got the better of it; and when 
accustomed to the meat, we found it by no means disagreeable.”—pp. 139 
—141. 

Our travellers met with much kindness in their journey, from 
Indians, as well as those descended of a Spanish stock. The In- 
dians, indeed, seemed sometimes to have a design upon their lives, 
by way of kindness, such as insisting upon them partaking largely, 
according to the native fashion, of their liquors. On other occa- 
sions, they loaded their canoes so deeply, as to threaten the whole 
passengers with a watery grave; for wives, children, dogs, and cats, 
were frequently crowded into the frail vessels, the canoe-men having 
no remedy but to move with the whole of their live domestic esta- 
blishment. 

The travellers had the highest recommendations to a Reverend 
Father, by name Padre Plaza, who is at the head of the mission of 
Sarayacu, who had spent thirty-four years in that territory, and 
with whose assistance they fondly hoped to be able to perform their 
originally contemplated purpose, viz. the discovery of the possibility 
of proceeding up the Pachitea, which, they were led to believe, 
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would open a direct route to the Atlantic. But, after a minute 
examination of their means of subsistence and defence, the priest 
declared that the enterprise would be most dangerous and rash. 
The character of this venerable man is delightfully drawn by the 
travellers, as discovered in his anxiety for the best interests of the 
Indians, and the reverence they pay to him. 

‘‘He is a rather short and fat person, between sixty and seventy years 
of age, with a good-humoured countenance, and no sooner had we disen- 
gaged ourselves from his arms, than the Indian women began, but with 
more fervour, a similar welcome: not contented with kissing and hug- 
ging, they dragged us, with their arms entwined about our persons, to 
their houses, expressing themselves all the time delighted to see us, in the 
only Spanish word they knew ‘ Amigo.” Here a new scene awaited us, 
—that of forming a friendship with the male part of the community. 

“Tt appears that, like natives of some of the Islands in the Pacific, 
these people attach the strongest ideas of mutual love and esteem to the 
word friend, and the ceremony of establishing the friendship being once 
passed, it is considered among them as an inseparable tie. Each of them 
having chosen his friend among us, according to his notion of physiogno- 
my, the priest was solicited to ratify the treaty, which he did, and explained 
to us the ceremony, which was performed by both parties embracing and 
pronouncing the word ‘ Amigo’ several times.” —pp. 179, 180. 

It appears, say our travellers, from the missionary reports at 
Lima, that the first attempts at the conversion of the natives of 
these Peruvian regions was made in 1631, and that several subse- 
quent efforts have been made by different missionaries, which in 
some places succeeded. But since 1815, when Spanish America 
threw off the dominion of the mother country, no new establish- 
ments of this sort have been made. The whole account, however, 
of the mission establishment, over which Padre Plaza has been 
placed for so many years, is striking. The territory is described 
as being a fine and fertile garden, and inhabited by ten distinct 
tribes of Indians. On taking charge of the mission, he built a 
church and a convento, introducing many other wise regulations and 
improvements. His influence is so great, that he chiefly guides 
the whole machinery—civil as well as religious—of the community. 
The following particulars have a patriarchal air :— 

“ Justice is administered by the Governor and twelve Alcaldes, who 
refer to the Padre in difficult or very serious cases; but where scarcely 
any property is possessed, no very intricate cases can occur in their litiga- 
tion, and the jurisdiction exercised is almost entirely of a criminal nature. 
During our stay, a man was convicted and punished for the crime of adul- 
tery ; the punishment awarded was a severe flogging, administered by the 
hands of one of the judges; the instrument with which it was inflicted 
was a stout cane. We were not present at its infliction; but, from the 
cries of the delinquent, which we heard, we concluded that he was by no 


means lightly handled. 
‘‘ Good order secmed generally to prevail in the town. The Gov cin 
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was an active.and intelligent young Indian, chosen by the Padre. He 
every morning, with his staff of office, waited upon the Priest, kissed his 
hand, received his blessing, and discussed the affairs of the state. Although 
these people are but little advanced in civilization, their submissive obe- 
dience to the Padre, and the attention they show to the worship of the 
church to which they have been converted, reflect great credit on their 
worthy pastor. 

“ The domestic arrangements of the convento seemed to be good. There 
was a native of Quito, a fellow-countryman of the Padre, who was employ- 
ed by him as a carpenter, and whose wife acted as housekeeper, and had 
‘to keep in order a parcel of naked brats who were called servants, 
These boys were chiefly captives made by the civilized Indians from the 
savage tribes, and brought to the Padre, who undertook the care of them. 
The hours of meals were eight and eleven in the morning, and six in the 
evening. The table was very amply supplied with fowls, turtle, and ma- 
natee, which were standing dishes—with plantains, yucas, and cakes made 
of Indian corn for bread. It was very entertaining to see all the little 
savages playing tricks with each other while waiting at table, and the 
decorum that instantly prevailed on the Padre’s beginning to return thanks; 
they all assembled round the table, and placing their joined hands upon it, 
repeated the grace as fast as their tongues could wag, each apparently 
striving to get through it first.”—pp. 219—221. 


The notices gleaned from the priest and others, regarding certain 
Indian tribes, who have concentrated themselves on the banks of 
the Pachitea river, are of a very forbidding character. The Cashi- 
bos, for example, all the neighbouring Indians describe as being 
cannibals. They have many customs, and entertain numerous 
fancies, which are as singular as they are savage. It is said that 
when a Cashibo is pursuing the chase in the woods, and hears an- 
other hunter imitating the cry of an animal that he is in pursuit of, 
he immediately makes the same cry, for the purpose of enticing the 
other within his reach, and if he is of another tribe, kills him if he 
can, and eats him. They are ina constant state of deadly hostility 
with all their neighbours, and are so skillful in imitating the cries 
of various animals, that it is difficult for the most practised ear to 
detect the deception. 

Many of the places visited by our travellers are said by them to 
be alienate fertile. Indeed, as respects the animal, as well as the 
vegetable kingdom, there appears to be an immense supply of va- 
luable products i in Peru. The immense number and extent of the 
intersecting rivers of themselves furnish an inexhaustible supply of 
food and articles of commerce. Our travellers had, for example, 
an opportunity of examining a vaca marina, or manatee, that was 
just caught, and which measured seven feet eight inches long, from 
the snout to the tip of the tail. And yet this was not considered a 
large specimen. 

“ The vaca marina, or manatee, may stand first in the list of the products 
of the river: it is taken during the ramy season, for at that time it feeds 
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on particular plants which grow on the banks of the stream, and which 
the height of the water enables it then to reach, and it is at that period in 
high condition. We have already mentioned the dimensions of one which 
we saw just after it was taken at Sarayacu, but’they are said sometimes to 
attain a much greater size. ‘The animal bears a ‘great resemblance to a seal, 
but has no power of quitting the water, or raising more than its head out 
of it: it has only two fins, which are very forward, and placed not far from 
the junction of the head with the body, which terminates in a simple tail 
placed horizontally. It is said to possess two stomachs and to ruminate. 
A large one in good condition will yield as much as fifty pounds of oil from 
its fat. ‘The flesh is greasy, and both in appearance and in flavour bears 
some resemblance to pork, but is rather darker coloured ; it is. most. com- 
monly roasted, but is also boiled, stewed, and made into sausages: the 
blade-bone of the shoulder forms the spade constantly in use in these coun- 
tries, and is by no means a bad substitute for that instrument. The Indians, 
knowing the vegetables which the manatee is fond of, lie in wait in the 
places where they are abundant, and when it raises its head harpoon it. 
Padre Plaza told us that a single man will catch and bring in one of these 
immense animals, and that after he has killed it, he contrives, by filling his 
canoe with water, to get it under the body, and’ afterwards bales out the 
water and floats it in upon the canoe.”—pp. 242, 243. 


Altogether, a more interesting country than what our travellers 
visited cannot be named, whether the philanthropist or the trader 
regards it. The few extracts which we have introduced, are not, we 
believe, the most impressive proofs of this opinion to be found within 
the volume, but they are such as may well entice our readers to 
trace with the writers their entire route, and examine the whole of 
their suggestions respecting the presumed existence of a navigable 
communication, which would be of the greatest importance to the 
habitable globe. 








Art. I1.—Slavery. By Wittiam E. Canning. London: Hunter. 
1836. 


Tue conflict that has for a considerable time existed in the United 
States of America, on the subject of slavery, and been constantly 
increasing in strength and virulence, seems now to have reached an 
extremity. The stability, indeed, of the Union appears about to be 
at stake, unless a degree of wisdom speedily characterise the opi- 
nions and conduct of both sections of the nation, of which there has 
not hitherto been exhibited any symptoms. Of all this, there 
cannot, perhaps, be given a stronger proof, than what is to be 
found in the pages of the Essay before us.. In the course of tis 
powerful and eloqwent, but calm and argumentative publication, the 
celebrated author, in, his most anxious endeavour to smooth the 
trouble referred to, makes statements and admissions which cown- 
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tenance the most alarming fears regarding the well-being and inde- 
pendence of millions of his countrymen. Even when he expresses, 
in most forcible terms, a hope that the mighty evil of disunion, 
caused by the conflict about slavery, may be averted, it looks as if 
he auienad this hope but feebly, or at least more in consequence 
of a reliance on certain views of the Divine economy, than of confi- 
dence in any presumptions afforded of the moderation and prudence 
of his fellow-citizens. He says, ‘‘ Were darker omens to gather 
round us, I should not despair.” And the great reason given, may 
be summed up in these words: “ I know and rejoice to know, that 
a power, mightier than the prejudices and oppression of ages, is 
working on earth for the world’s redemption—the power of Chris- 
tian Truth and Goodness.” But he also says, in relation to the 
excitement about slavery, that ‘ the free States, it is to be feared, 
must pass through a struggle.” He also has these words: ‘I see 
the North giving way to the vehemence of the South.” Again, 
‘* the tone in regard to slavery in that part of the country (the 
South) is changed. It is not only vehement, but more false than 
formerly. Once slavery was acknowledged as an evil; now it is 
proclaimed to be a good. We have even been told, not by a hand- 
ful of enthusiasts in private life, but by men in the highest station 
and of widest influence, at the South, that slavery is the soil into 
which political freedom strikes its deepest roots, and that republican 
institutions are never so secure as when the labouring class is re- 
duced to servitude.” ‘These are fine sentiments for a nation which 
boasts of its republicanism, and the equality of men! Neverthe- 
less, it appears from the high authority before us, that the Northern 
States have been yielding to these insulting and despotic sentiments 
—nay, that not long ago, there were rumours that some of the citi- 
zens of the North wished to suppress by law all discussion, all ex- 
pression of opinion on slavery, and to send to the South such 
inembers of the northern community as might be claimed as insti- 
gators of insurrection in behalf of the slaves. Who does not see 
that in these admissions and statements, taken from very many to 
the same purpose, that there exists between the two sections of the 
North American Union, a bone of deadly contention, furnished by 
the slavery question, that may be destructive of their federal rela- 
tionship, quite distinct from the appalling dangers that are threat- 
ene to the Southern States, through the revenge of the rapidly 
increasing multitudes of the slave population? We cannot doubt, 
however, with regard to the present effort of Dr. Channing—a man 
of such note and eminence—of its tendency and power to allay, to a 
considerable degree, the animosities that have gained such a height 
in the United States, as well as to teach the most wholesome truths 
about slavery, and thereby hasten the abolition of that great outrage 
to humanity, which continues to disgrace the name of his country. 
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Independent of the convictions which the Essay must convey, every 
friend of humanity, justice, and goodness, will hail its appearance, 
and strenuous, though perhaps tardy, advocacy in behalf of the 
slaves, because an impression existed, at least in some quarters, 
that the influential author felt lukewarm on the subject, or doubtful 
as to the rights of his colouredcountrymen. Here, however, he has 
spoken out nobly, and put the whole subject upon such a footing, 
taking it in its abstract sense, as enriches the mind of the reader 
with solid arguments, who perhaps before, was chiefly guided by 
strong emotions of the heart, and superficial glances of incontro- 
vertible principles of truth, justice, and the rights of humanity. : 
But when the author comes to apply his reasoning to the condition 
of his country, and the remedies, as well as the duties, incumbent 
upon his fellow-citizens, it appears to us that he is not always so 
happy, and that, indeed, the magnitude of the evil he has to contend 
with, and its perplexities, are even too much for his sagacity and 
benevolence. We shall endeavour to point out instances in support 
of our now generally expressed opinion of the pamphlet, as we ra- 
pidly lead our readers through its several chapters. 

In his Introduction, the author approaches his subject by laying 
it down as a fundamental principle, that not what is profitable, but 
what is right, is the first question to be considered by a rational 
being, in every discussion on human affairs. He then applies this 
doctrine to slavery, which compromises and violates great truths, 
inalienable rights, and everlasting duties, as the remainder of his 
essay is employed to prove; for he feels strongly, that there are 
times when the assertion of such truths is the best service which a 
man can render to society, and when sound principles, earnestly and 
ably enforced, will do more than the power of armies. He holds 
that the present calls loudly for such a service in behalf of his 
own country. 


“The present is a moment of bewildering excitement, when men’s 
minds are stormed and darkened by strong passions and fierce conflicts ; 
and also a moment of absorbing worldliness, when the moral law is made 
to bow to expediency, and its high and strict requirements are decried or 
dismissed as metaphysical abstractions, or impracticable theories. Atsuch 
a season, to utter great principles without passion, and in the spirit of 
unfeigned and universal good-will, and to engrave them deeply and dur- 
ably on men’s minds, is to do more for the world, than to open mines of 
wealth, or to frame the most successful schemes of policy. 

“Of late our country has been convulsed by the question of slavery ; 
and the people, in proportion as they have felt vehemently, have thought 
superficially, or hardly thought at all ; and we see the results in a singular 
want of well defined principles, in a strange vagueness and inconsistency 
of opinion, and in the proneness to excess which belongs to unsettled 
minds. The multitude have been called, now to contemplate the horrors 
of slavery, and now to shudder at the ruin and bloodshed which must 
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follow emancipation. ‘The word Massacre has resounded through the 
land, striking terror into strong as well as tender hearts, and awakening 
indignation against whatever may seem to threaten such aconsummation. 
The consequence is, that not a few dread all discussion of the subject, 
and if not reconciled to the continuance of slavery, at least believe that 
they have no duty to perform, no testimony to bear, no influence to exert, 
no sentiments to cherish and spread, in relation to this evil. What is still 
worse, opinions either favouring or extenuating it are heard with little or 
no disapprobation. Concessions are made to it which would once have 
shocked the community; whilst to assail it is pronounced unwise and 
perilous. No stronger reason for a calm exposition of its true character 


can be given, than this very state of the public mind. A community can 


suffer no greater calamity than the loss of its principles. Lofty and pure 
sentiment is the life and hope of a people. There was never such an 
obligation to discuss slavery as at this moment, when recent events have 
done much to unsettle and obscure men’s minds in regard to it. ‘This 
result is to be ascribed in part to the injudicious vehemence of those who 
have taken into their hands the care of the slave. Such ought to remem- 
ber that to espouse a good cause is not enough. We must maintain it in 
a spirit answering to its dignity. Let no man touch the great interest of 
humanity, who does not strive to sanctify himself for the work by cleansing 
his heart of all wrath and uncharitableness, who cannot hope that he is 
in a measure baptised unto the spirit of universal love. Even sympathy 
with the injured and oppressed may do harm, by being partial, exclusive, 
and bitterly indignant. How far the declension of the spirit of freedom 
is to be ascribed to the cause now suggested I do not say. The effect is 
plain, and whoever sees and laments the evil should strive to arrest it.”— 
pp. 1—3. 


It may be gathered from this extract, that the author is not an 
advocate for immediate abolition or emancipation ; but it is only be- 
cause he thinks such a measure would defeat its own design—not 
merely exposing the slaves to remediless misery, but strong tempt- 
ations to commit the most frightful outrages, thereby endangering 
the slave-holding states, and the constitution of the Union. He, 
therefore, addresses himself to the free, but reprobates all exciting 
appeals to the enslaved—to the free in an especial manner—because 
it is forbidden to the injured party to lift an arm in their own de- 
fence. The utmost, though temperate discussion, of the slavery 
question he accordingly desires and recommends, maintaining, 
though many think it a low topic, that it is one of high philosophi- 
cal dignity, and a touchstone of Christianity, as respects a nation 
calling itself enlightened and religious. 

Since the strength of England has been put forth for the repres- 
sion of slavery, wherever her power or influence extends, it may not 
appear incumbent upon us to follow the reasoning of the author in 
support of views and doctrines which have thus been practically 
acknowledged and enforced. But, as we have already hinted, his 
arguments are of that fundamental and convincing nature, which 
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very many in our country, who have ever warmly advocated the 
interests of the West Indian slaves, would do well to study, were 
it but merely that they might be able to satisfy themselves and 
others as to the grounds of the faith that is within them. There 
are also not a few in England who still speak of slavery in an ex- 
tenuating style, who, were they but to peruse this essay, would be 
silenced for ever, would see the blasphemy of their opinions, and 
lend their influence, in whatever form that may consist, in aiding 
the advancement of civilization, and in contributing to the extinc- 
tion of cruelty and oppression of the enslaved, wherever they may 
be found. The subject is still one of universal concern, and must 
continue to be such, so long as there are slaves and men are 
brethren, with similar endowments and feelings, and appointed to 
like destinies. 

In his first chapter, the author shews that man cannot be justly 
held and used as property; and although the position seems too 
plain to be reached by reasoning, the principle announced being 
about as obvious as any that can be started with in its support, yet 
he finds a number of arguments that give it a breadth, a fixedness, 
and a sanctity, which few minds could have suggested. We quote 
portions of two of his arguments on the point in question. 


“Tt is plain, that, if one man may be held as property, then every man 
may be so held. If there be nothing in human nature, in our common na- 
ture, which excludes and forbids the conversion of him who pussesses it 
into an article of property; if the right of the free to liberty is founded, 
not on their essential attributes as rational and moral beings, but on 
certain adventitious, accidental circumstances, into which they have been 
thrown; then every human being, by a change of circumstances, may 
justly be held and treated by another as property. If one man may be 
rightfully reduced to slavery, then there is not a human being on whom 
the same chain may not be imposed. Now let every reader ask himself 
this plain question: Could I, can I, be rightfully seized, and made an ar- 
ticle of property ; be made a passive instrument of another’s will and 
pleasure; be subjected to another's irresponsible power; be subjected to 
Stripes at another’s will; be denied the control and use of my own limbs 
and faculties for my own good? Does any man so questioned, doubt, 
waver, look about him for an answer? Is not the reply given immediately, 
intuitively, by his whole inward being? Does not an unhesitating, un- 
erring conviction spring up in my breast, that no other man can acquire 
sucha rightin myself? Do we not repel indignantly and with horror the 
thought of being reduced to the condition of tools and chattels to a fel- 
low-creature? Is there any moral truth more deeply rvoted in us, than 
that such a degradation would be an infinite wrong? And if this im- 
pression be a delusion, on what single moral conviction can we rely? 
This deep assurance, that we cannot be rightfully made another’s proper- 
ty, does not rest on the hue of our skins, or the place of our birth, or our 
strength, or wealth. These things do not enter our thoughts. The 
consciousness of indestructible right, is a part of our moral being. 
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“ T come now to what is to my own mind the great argument against 
seizing and using man as property. He cannot be property in the sight 
of God and justice, because ‘he is a rational, moral, immortal being ; 
because created in God’s image, and therefore in the highest sense his 
child; because created to unfold Godlike faculties, and to govern himself 
by a divine law written on his heart, and republished in God’s word. 
His whole nature forbids that he should be seized as property. From his 
very nature it follows, that so to seize him is to offer an insult to his 
Maker, and to inflict aggravated social wrong. Into every human being 
God has breathed an immortal spirit more precivus than the whole out- 
ward creation. No earthly or celestial language can exaggerate the worth 
of a human being. No matter how obscure his condition. Thought, 
reason, conscience, the capacity of virtue, the capacity of Christian love, 
an immortal destiny, an intimate moral connection with God—here are 
attributes of our common humanity which reduce to insignificance all 
outward distinctions, and make every human being unspeakably dear to 
his Maker. No matter how ignorant he may be. The capacity of im- 
provement allies him to the more instructed of his race, and places within 
his reach the knowledge and happiness of higher worlds. Every human 
being has in him the germ of the greatest idea in the universe, the idea 
of God ; and to unfold this is the end of his existence.”—pp. 9, 14, 15. 

In his second chapter, which shows that man has sacred and in- 
fallible rights, of which slavery is the infraction, there is a fuller 
exposition of these views. The remark is made, that the whole 
subject of rights requires to be considered, for, that lately specula- 
tions on the subject have been given to the public that are false, 
and also dangerous to freedom. Nothing can be more lucid, cogent, 
and benevolent than the reasoning on these and other fundamental 
principles. To the statement sometimes made—that in forming 
civil society the individual surrenders a part of his rights, the an- 
swer is, that it would be more proper to say, that he adopts new 
modes of securing them, and that he consents to certain restraints 
and sacrifices that he and others may enjoy more enduring freedom. 
Thus he consents to desist from self-defence, that he and all may 
be more effectually defended by the public force ; he consents to be 
taxed, that his own and others’ property may be the more secure. 
Or if, as in seasons of imminent danger to a state, individual and 
private rights are suspended, it is only for their ultimate and per- 
manent security. But slavery violates every private right, necessa- 
rily and systematically. Theslave is stripped of the right to inquire 
into, consult, and seek his owg happiness. He is forbidden the 
right to cultivate his rational powers ; and he virtually suffers the 
wrong of robbery, inasmuch as he is denied a right to his own 
strength of body, which God has given him for his own benefit and 
that of others. These are some of the violated rights which the 
author enlarges upon with his usual power of thought and illustration. 

In his third chapter, the author offers some explanations to pre- 
vent misapplication of the principles he has previously laid down. 
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One of these explanations is, that [injranking slavery among}the 
greatest wrongs that can be inflicted by one man upon another, he 
has abstained from speaking of the character of the master, and 
confined himself to the injury endured by the slave, because the 
latter does not necessarily determine the other. Ignorance, educa- 
tion, long established habits may, according to Dr. Channing, ex- 
tenuate the guilt of slave-masters ; and he repudiates the idea of a 
fanatical persecution even of enthusiasts in error. We cannot, 
however, listen with much patience’to; any defence that may be set 
up in behalf of slave-owners, merely because some of them may be 
conscientious or merciful men. ‘There surely must have been a 
frightful searing of the feelings and a huggirg of error, before any 
man can be deaf to the simplest,but’strongest and most apparent 
claims of humanity ; and if habit has made him such, this only 
proves how constant and long practised must have been his injus- 
tice ere it could become callous to the stings of guilt. But when 
our author comes to speak of those who deliberately, and merely from 
selfish and sordid mctives, hold their fellow creatures in bondage—a 
formidable class no doubt in every slave-holding community—he is 
not sparing in his denunciations and declarations of terrible truths. 


“Slavery, upheld for gain, is a great crime. He, who has nothing to 
urge against emancipation, but that it will make him poorer, is bound to 
immediate emancipation. He has nu excuse for wresting from his bre- 
thren their rights. The plea of benefit to the slave and the state avails 
him nothing. He extorts, by the lash, that labour to which he has no 
claim, through a base selfishness. Every morsel of food, thus forced from - 
the injured, ought to be bitterer than gall. His gold is cankered. The 
sweat of the slave taints the luxuries for which it streams. Better were 
it for the selfish wrong doer of whom I speak, to live as the slave, to 
clothe himself in the slave’s raiment, to eat the slave’s coarse food, to 
till his fields with his own hands, than to pamper himself by day, and 
pillow his head on down at night, at the cost of a wantonly injured 
fellow-creature. No fellow-creature can be so injured without taking 
terrible vengeance. He is terribly avenged even now. The blight 
which falls on the soul of the wrong doer, the desolation of his moral 
nature, is a more terrible calamity than he inflicts. In deadening his 
moral feeling, he dies to the proper happiness of a man. In hardening 
his heart against his fellow-creatures, he sears it to all true joy. In shut- 
ting his ear against the voice of justice, he shuts out all the harmonies of 
the universe, and turns the voice of God within him into rebuke. He may 
prosper, indeed, and hold faster the slave by whom he prospers; but he 
rivets heavier and more ignominious chains on his own soul than he lays 
on others. No punishment is so terrible as prosperous guilt. No fiend, 
exhausting on us all his power of torture, is so terrible as an oppressed 
fellow-creature. The cry of the oppressed, unheard on earth, is heard in 
heaven. God is just, and if justice reign, then the unjust must terribly 
suffer. Then no being can profit by evil doing. Then all the laws of 
the universe are ordinances against guilt. Then every enjoyment, gained 
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by wrong doing, will be turned into a curse. No laws of nature are so 
irrepealable as that law which binds guilt and misery. God is.just. Then 
all the defences, which the oppressor rears against the consequences of 
wrong doing, are vain, as vain as would be his strivings to arrest by his 
single arm the ocean or whirlwind. He may disarm the slave. Can he 
disarm that slave's Creator? He can crush the spirit of insurrection ina 
fellow-creature. Can he crush the awful spirit of justice and retribution 
in the Almighty? He can still the murmur of discontent in his victim, 
Can he silence that voice which speaks in thunder, and is to break the 
sleep of the grave? Can he always still the reproving, avenging voice 
in his own breast ? 

‘T know it will be said, ‘ You would make us poor.’ Be poor, then, 
and thank God for your honest poverty. Better be poor than unjust. 
Better beg than steal. Better live in an alms-house, better die, than tram- 
ple on a fellow-creature and reduce him to a brute, for selfish gratifica- 
tion. What! Have we yet to learn that ‘it profits us nothing to gain 
the whole world, and lose our souls?’ ”—pp. 35, 36. 

The fourth chapter unfolds the evils of slavery, presenting to the 
reader an array of sufferings and of guilt the most dreadful and 
sickening. Under this head the author speaks of the general, not 
the universal evils in question, of the natural, not unfailing results 
of slavery ; for there have been instances in which the bond is raised 
through the humanity and goodness of the master to almost all the 
privileges and comforts of the free. Such instances, however, in 
one sense, serve to rivet the chains of slavery generally more intole- 
rably ; for, in how many discussions on the subject do we find them 


' quoted with a triumphant air by the abettors of the enormity ? The 


true way, therefore, to take up the subject is to treat it according to 
its natural tendencies, as the author has with his characteristic 
ability done, neither allowing himself to be carried away with the 
individual examples so often quoted by the supporters or the ene- 
mies of the evil. He takes a general and broad footing ; he declares 
that absolute power was not meant for one man to be exerted over 
another, and that the lashing and scarring of fellow-creatures, for 
the purpose of upholding an unrighteous, usurped power, and for 
extorting labour which is not due, is necessarily a dreadful wrong, a 
heinous crime. At the same time, he does not ground his argu- 
ments at all on cases of individual excessive cruelty which have so 
frequently been dwelt on by the abolitionists. He attaches less 
importance to these than do most persons, even were they more 
frequent ; because he believes that they form a very, very small 
account of suffering, compared with what is inflicted by abuses of 
power too minute for notice. Blows, insults, privations, which 
make no noise, and leave no scar, he therefore considers to be in- 
comparably more destructive of happiness, than a few brutal vio- 
lences which become more notorious and excite more general indig- 
nation. This is a mode of viewing the evils of slavery, worthy of the 
high-minded author, and in some measure commensurate with their 
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multitude and magnitude. It certainly puts the reflective mind 
upon a tract, the extent of which, and the grievous contemplation 
beheld on the way, cannot be comprehended. 

The first rank among the evils of slavery, according to our author, 
is given to its moral influence. ‘This, he declares, is throughout 
debasing. We can say nothing more insulting to another than that 
he is slavish. We can apply | to slav very no worse name than its 
own. Slavery destroys the proper spirit of a man; nor can it be 
otherwise ; for his condition throughout is a wrong. But we can- 
not follow the various effects of slavery on the moral character, as 
here set down; they are so various, and so minutely urged. The 
influence of slavery on the intellect is next pursued and detailed. 
The whole lot of the slave’s mind is childhood and bondage ; and 
even in a land of light, few beams reach his benighted understand - 
ing. In the third place, the domestic influences of slavery present, 
perhaps, a darker picture still. We quote one short paragraph here. 

“ How wonderful is it, that in civilized countries men can be so steeled 
by habit as to invade without remorse the peace, purity, and sacred rela- 
tions of domestic life, as to put asunder those whom God has joined to- 
gether, as to break up households OY processes more painful than death ! 
And this is done for pecuniary profit! What! Can men, having human 
feeling, grow rich by the desolation of families? We hear of some of 
the Southern States enriching themselves by breeding slaves for sale. 
Of all the licensed occupations ofsociety this is the most detestable. What ! 
Grow men, like cattle! Rear human families, like herds of swine, and 
then scatter them to the four winds for gain! Among the imprecations 
uttered by man on man, is there one more fearful, more ominous, than 
the sighing of the mother bereft of her child by unfeeling cupidity? If 
blood cry to God, surely that sigh will be heard in heaven.” —p. 47. 

Next, the author instances among the evils of slavery, that it 
produces and gives license to cruelty ; ; yet he declares that cruelty 
is not the habit of the slave states of his country. Such a palliation 
we did not expect, after the very many accounts given by travellers 
in that country, nay, after the strong averments in the essay before 
us. But Dr. Channing, throughout, endeavours to convince and 
to gain, by friendly though strong appeals, rather than irritate the 
already excited oppressors of the South; and perhaps in the instance 
which we have now remarked upon, as in other soft and kind say- 
ings, he thinks that something like cajolery may win the dealers in 
human flesh, when more vehement addresses would only exasperate 
their ferocity, whet their cupidity, and render more obdurate their 
already hardened and perverse hearts. But what can be juster, 
than wher the author takes this high ground, viz., that though it 
could be proved that there are no cruelties in slave countries, we 
ought not to be more reconciled to slavery than we are now? For 
if cruelty is not needed, this only shows that the slave is entirely 
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subdued to his hard Jot, and is possessed only of the spirit of a slave, 
morally and intellectually. 

The last-mentioned evils of slavery are classed under its influence 
on the master. We quote one short passage here also. 

‘* As aconsequence of criminal connections, many a master has children 
botn into slavery. Of these, most, I presume, receive protection, perhaps 
indulgence, during the life of the fathers; but at their death, not a few 
are left ‘to the chances of a cruel bondage. T'hese cases must have in- 
creased, since the difficulties of emancipation have even multiplied. Still 
more, it is to be feared, that there are cases, in which the master puts his 
own children under the whip of the overseer, or else sells them to under- 
go the miseries of bondage among strangers. I should rejuice to learn 
that my impressions on this point are false. If they be true, then ourown 
country, calling itself enlightened and Christian, is defiled with one of 
the greatest enormities on earth. We send missionaries to heathen lands, 
Among the pollutions of heathenism I know nothing worse than this. 
The heathen, who feasts on his country’s foe, may hold up his head by 
the side of the Christian who sells his child for gain, sells him to bea 
slave. God forbid that I should charge this crime ona people! But 
however rarely it may occur, it is a fruit of slavery, an exercise of power 
belonging to slavery, and no laws restrain or punish it. Such are the 
evils which spring naturally from the licentiousness generated by sla- 
very.”’—pp. 54, 55. 

‘l'owards the close of his chapter on the evils of slavery, Dr. 
Channing replies to those who maintain that slavery has its advan- 
tages, and who confidently recite these, so as partially to reconcile 
many persons to the institution. In England there are still not a 
few, who as flippantly quote these supposed benefits, as if they were 
familiar with the real character of slavery, or, it may be, have been 
so familiar with its evils, as to have lost the power of perceiving 
them ; for, it has been well said, a spectator may be too near, as 
well as too far, to take a perfect view of the object contemplated. 
To all such the author addresses himself. For example, to those 
who say that the slave does less work than the free labourer, his 
answer amounts to this, (admitting the assertion to be true, and not 
taking into account the terrible waste of life in some slave-coun- 
tries among the slaves, which, no doubt, has often been owing to 
excessive labour), that great efforts, from great motives, is the best 
definition of a happy life; that it is hope and love that lighten 
toil ; that the easiest labour is a burden to him who has no motive 
for performing it but the fear of punishment. To those again who 
declare that the slave is freed from all care, it is answered, that 
God created man to provide for the future, to take care of his hap- 
piness ; and that he cannot be freed from this care without injury 
to his moral and intellectual life. Again, the same provision which 
relieves the slave from anxiety, cuts him off from hope. We think 
that a greater absurdity cannot be named, than that of making a 
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man careless and happy against his will. ‘lo some other defences 
of slavery which we have often heard exultingly put forth, we must 
give the author’s replies at length. 

‘Our slave-holding brethren, who tell us that the condition of the 
slave is better than that of the free labourer at the North, talk ignorantly 
and rashly. They do not, cannot know, what to us is matter of daily ob- 
servation, that from the families of our farmers and mechanics have 
sprung our most distinguished men, men who have done most for science, 
arts, letters, religion, and freedom; and that the noblest spirits among us 
would have been lost to their country and mankind, had the labouring 
class here been doomed to slavery. They do not know, what we rejoice 
to tell them, that this class partakes largely of the impulse given to the 
whole community; that the means of intellectual improvement are mul- 
tiplying to the laborious as fast as to the opulent; that our most distin- 
guished citizens meet them as brethren, and communicate to them in 
public discourses their own most important acquisitions. Undoubtedly, 
the Christian, republican spirit is not working, even here, as it should. 
The more improved and prosperous classes have not yet learned that it is 
their great mission to elevate morally and intellectually the less advanced 
classes of the community; but the great truth is more and more recog- 
nised, and accordingly a new era may be said to be opening on society. 

“It is said, however, that the slave, if not to be compared with the free 
labourer at the North, is in a happier condition than the Irish peasantry. 
Let this be granted. Let the security of the peasant’s domestic relations, 
let his church, and his school-house, and his faint hope of a better lot pass 
for nothing. Because Ireland is suffering from the mis-government and 
oppression of ages, does it follow that a less grinding oppression is a 
good? Besides, are not the wrongs of Ireland acknowledged? Is not 
British legislation labouring to restore her prosperity? Is it not true, 
that, whilst the slave’s lot admits no important change, the most enlight- 
ened minds are at work to confer on the Irish peasant the blessings of 
education, of equal laws, of new springs to exertion, of new sources of 
wealth? Other men, however fallen, may be lifted-up. An immoveable 
weight presses on the slave. 

“ But still we are told the slave is gay. He is not as wretched as our 
theories teach. After his toil, he sings, he dances, he gives no signs of 
an exhausted frame or gloomy spirit. The slave happy! Why, then, 
contend for rights? Why follow with beating hearts the struggles of the 
patriot for freedom ? Why canonize the martyr to freedom? The slave 
happy! Then happiness is to be foundin giving up the distinctive attri- 
butes of a man; in darkening intellect and conscience! in quenching 
generous sentiments; in servility of spirit; in living under a whip; in 
having neither property nor rights; in holding wife and child at another’s 
pleasure ; in toiling without hope; in living without an end! The slave, 
indeed, has his pleasures. His anima! nature survives the injury to his 
rational and moral powers; and every animal has its enjoyments. The 
kindness of Providence allows no human being to be wholly divorced from 
good. The lamb frolics; the deg leaps for joy; the bird fills the air 
with cheerful harmony; and the slave spends his holiday in laughter and 
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the dance. Thanks to him who never leaves himself without witness ; 
who cheers even the desert with spots of verdure ; and opens a fountain 
of joy in the most withered heart! It is not possible, however, to con- 
template the occasional gaiety of the slave without some mixture of pain- 
ful thought. Heis gay, because he has not learned to think; because he 
is too fallen to feel his wrongs; because he wants just self-respect. We 


are grieved by the gaiety of the insane. There is a sadness in the gaiety 


of him, whose lightness of heart would be turned to bitterness and indig- 
nation, were one ray of light to awaken in him the spirit of a man.”—pp. 
56—58. 

Some of these vile defences are sometimes put in this shape—there 
are among the free those who are more wretched than the slaves. 
True ; but so there is incomparably greater misery among men 
than among brutes. Yet, would we cease to be human, because our 
capacity for suffering increases with the elevation of our nature ? 

In his fifth chapter, the author considers the argument which the 
Scriptures are thought to furnish in favour of slavery, by those who 
wrest particular texts to their own purposes, in glaring violation of 
the general tenour and spirit of Christianity. Part of his reply to 
this preposterous doctrine, contains such a masterly historical 
sketch, not unmingled with an indignant reproof, as will eomfort 
and fortify many a weaker mind. 


‘«« Paul is said to sanction slavery. Let us now ask, what was slavery 
in the age of Paul? It was the slavery, not so much of black as of white 
men, not merely of barbarians but of Greeks, not merely of the ignorant 
and debased, but of the virtuous, educated, and refined. Piracy and con- 
quest were the chief means of supplying the slave-market, and they 
heeded neither character nor condition. Sometimes the greater part of 
the population of a captured city was sold into bondage, sometimes the 
whole, as in the case of Jerusalem. Noble and royal families, the rich 
and great, the learned and powerful, the philosopher and poet, the wisest 
and best men, were condemned to the chain. Such was ancient slavery. 
And this we are told is allowed and confirmed by the Word of God! 
Had Napoleon, on capturing Berlin or Vienna, doomed most or the whole 
of their inhabitants to bondage; had he seized on venerable matrons, the 
mothers of illustrious men, who were reposing after virtuous lives in the 
bosom of grateful families ; had he seized on the delicate, refined, beauti- 
ful young woman, whose education had prepared her to grace the sphere 
in which God had placed her, whose plighted love had opened before her 
visions of bliss, and over all whose prospects the freshest hopes and most 
glowing imaginations of early life were breathed; had he seized on the 
minister of religion, the man of science, the man of genius, the sage, the 
guides of the world; had he scattered these through the slave markets of 
the world and transferred them to the highest bidders at public auction, 
the men to be converted into instruments of slavish toil, the women into 
instruments of lust, and both to endure whatever indignities and tortures 
absolute power can inflict; we shvuld then have had a picture, in the pre- 
sent age, of slavery as it existed in the time of Paul. Such slavery we are 
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told was sanctioned by the Apostle! Such we are told he pronounced to be 
morally right! Had Napoleon sent some cargoes of these victims to these 
shores, we might have bought them, and degraded the noblest beings to 
our lowest uses, and might have cited Paul to testify to our innocence ! 
Were an infidel to bring this charge against the Apostle, we should say 
that he was labouring in his vocation; but that a professed Christian 
should so insult this sainted philanthropist, this martyr to truth and be- 
nevolence, is a sad proof of the power of slavery to blind its supporters 
to the plainest truth.” —pp. 64, 65. 

‘The remaining three chapters treat of the means of removing 
slavery in the American States, of abolitionism, and the duties be- 
longing to the times, especially in reference to the United States. 
We have before mentioned that Dr. Channing is hostile to imme- 
diate emancipation, merely because he believes that that measure 
would defeat its own intent. While he pays many compliments to 
the party in his own country, who are the strenuous advocates of 
this immediate measure, and deplores the outrages to which they 
have been exposed, in a land that calls itself the home of liberty, of 
free discussion and equality, he asserts that their rash proceedings 
have aggravated the evils they sought to remove. He denounces 
everything like agitation to accomplish emancipation, as bad, and 
especially every appeal made to the feelings of the slaves. We have 
not space to follow his own plan of means for removing slavery ; 
but in many particulars, it resembles the experiment now in pro- 
gress in the West Indies—an experiment which he and all philan- 
thropists regard with the utmost anxiety. So far we agree with 
him, and also when he declares that the removal of slavery is a 
question for the slave-holder ; but we cannot join with him in the 
hope that the slave-holders will answer it ; here it is that we think 
he fails in affording us hopeful convictions. ‘Towards the opening 
of the chapter on the means of removing slavery in the southern 
states of America, it appears to us that when alluding generally to 
the West Indies, and to his own country, there is nothing like a 
presumption, arising from the one or the other, that slave-holders 
will ever, without an external pressure, abolish slavery. 

‘The planters, especially of Jamaica, have opposed the mother-coun- 
try with a pertinaciousness bordering on insanity; have done much to 
exasperate the slaves, whose freedom they could not prevent; have done 
nothing to prepare them for liberty; have met them with gloom on their 
countenances, and with evil auguries on their lips; have taught them to 
look abroad for relief, and to see in their masters only obstructions tothe 
amelioration of their lot. It is possible that under. all these obstacles 
emancipation may succeed. God grantit success! If it fail, the planter 
will have brought the ruin very much on himself. Policy, as well as 
duty, so plainly taught him to take into his own hands the work which a 
superior power had begun, to spare no effort, no expense, for binding to 
him by new ties those who were to throw off their furmer chains, that we 
know not how to account for his conduct, but by suppesing that his un- 
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happy position as a slave-hulder had robbed him of his reason, as well as 
blunted his moral sense. 

‘* In this country no power but that of the slave-holding States can re- 

move the evil, and none of us are anxious to take the office from their 
hands. They alone can doit safely. They alone can determine and apply the 
true ang sure means of emancipation. That such means exist I cannot 
doubt; for emancipation has already been carried through successfully in 
other co untries; and even were there no precedent, I should be sure, 
that, under God’s benevolent and righteous government, there could not 
be a necessity for holding human beings in perpetual bondage. This 
faith, however, is not universal. Many, when they hear of the evils of 
slavery, say, ‘It is bad, but remediless. There are no means of relief.’ 
They say, in a despairing tore, ‘Give us your plan;’ and justify their 
indifference to emancipation, by what they call its hopelessness. This 
state of mind hasinduced me to offera few remarks on the means of re- 
moving slavery ; not that I suppose, that an individual so distant can do 
the work to which the whole intellect and benevolence of the South 
‘should be summoned, but that I may suggest a few principles, which I 
think would insure a happy result to the benevolent enterprise, and that I 
may remove the incredulity of which I have complained.”—pp. 69, 70. 
_ We have above alluded, with approbation, to the author’s system 
of means of removing slavery. Our great objection to his means, 
respects the parties who are to set them in motion. Will the 
slave-holders do it? Did their brethren in the West Indies do it? 
What but agitation, and the vehemence of aroused natures in Bri- 
tain, brought about the abolition of the slave-trade, and the eman- 
cipation of our slaves? We do not believe that slave-holders, as a 
body, can ever be effectually moved, even by such terrific representa- 
tions and high-souled sentiments as the author has put forth, vo- 
luntarily to abolish slavery. They who are callous to the reality 
of slavery, are not likely to be melted by a picture of it. We, 
therefore, think, that external agitation can alone force them to do 
their duty. When this is to be found strong enough in America, 
and what is to be the consequence of its application, are distinct 
questions. Upon the whole, Dr. Channing’s essay seems to us 
unsurpassed on the subject of slavery generally. It abounds, too, 
in many sage aphorisms, and deeply-considered doctrines, which 
admit of a wide application to other subjects and other countries. 
A great and luminous mind is always grasping broad truths, and 
sending light over other regions than the one it professes to tra- 
verse. But we also think, that the removal of slavery from the 
Southern States of America is a task, which even the author’s abi- 
lities have not been able to embrace, either as respects the means, 
or the relative condition of the two sections of his native country. 
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Art. Il].—The Early History of Egypt, from the Old Testament, Hero- 
dotus, Manetho, and the Hieroglyphical Inscriptions. By Samvue. 
Syarpe. London: Moxon. 1836. 


THERE are two classes of persons whose boldness of enterprise, and 
whose perseverance of conduct, particularly strike us as exhibiting 
human nature in a character that is heroic. They have both of 
late years been numerous beyond precedent. One of these classes 
we include under the name of voyagers and travellers, to distant, 
unknown, and savage lands, encountering dangers of the most for- 
midable character, and often submitting to toils and privations, 
which, unless the adventurers had been sustained by the noblest 
purposes and ambition, must have prostrated both mind and body, 
without a record being left of their exertions, conquests, or perhaps 
death. ‘There is not a motive which these men can be supposed to 
yield to in such enterprises, that is not commendable and lofty. 
{s it a mere love of excitement—is it curiosity which moves them ? 
In this case there are proofs of those ardent, as well as sensitive 
feelings, which cannot be disjoined from ingenuous character, and 
which, being susceptible of the finest and noblest impressions, are 
sure to gather, wherever their possessors go, an amount of facts, 
which, set off with a congenial keeping, never fail to interest and 
improve less adventurous spirits. Is it a devotion to science which 
arms the traveller for inhospitable and barbarous climes? Then it 
is to bring home new lights, and to enlarge the boundaries of the 
soundest knowledge, that he labours. Or is it the enlightenment 
and eternal salvation of those who dwell in the dark places of the 
earth, and whose habitations are.full of cruelty? Then he is one 
of the champions of philanthropy, who not merely strives to sow 
seed which will bear blossoms in the wilderness, to the end of time, 
and flourish for ever, but his career and his achievements become a 
happy theme for thousands of the purest and tenderest minds at 
home to think of, with unfailing and sweetest gratulation. Yea, is 
it the love of gold, the hope of opening a new channel for his mer- 
chandize ? Then the adventurer must be a good as well as a bold 
man ; for he knows that one of the surest vehicles of civilization 
is that intercourse between nations placed in perfectly opposite con- 
ditions, which honest traffic creates and cherishes ; he feels that 
the love of gain is consistent with the best feelings of humanity ; 
nay, that it is essential to the welfare and prosperity of mankind ; 
and thus upheld, pursues his bold career. 

There is another class of men, whose labours have contributed 
immensely to the entertainment, ‘instruction, and satisfaction of 
their fellow-creatures, and whose moral courage seems not to be 
surpassed by that of any adventurers, not even in degree, by their 
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own ingenuity and intelligence. We mean antiquarians—those 
persons who have extracted riches of the most curious kind, from 
heaps and from depths, which ordinary minds characterize as rub- 
bish, and as places containing nothing but darkness. It is a narrow 
and erroneous idea which some entertain, that those who spend their 
days and nights in such pursuits, when the objects sought have not 
an intrinsic value of their own, are triflers. How is the ore to be 
found, without many vain and uncertain efforts? Nay, how is the 
workman to become able to distinguish what is gold from what is 
dross, without a long apprenticeship in similar researches? Let us 
take an example of what such explorers have discovered, and turned 
to incalculable advantage for the benefit of the world. 

Every schoolboy who has read the Old ‘Testament, knows that 
Egypt was among the first of the mighty and civilized nations 
upon earth ; and from certain notices found in the sacred record 
concerning that land, he entertains some of the most engaging and 
affecting sentiments. But a little more inquiry will let him know, 
that primitive Egypt, as a nation or an empire, was extinct, and her 
history buried in oblivion, even before many other nations, which are 
now considered very ancient, were founded ; excepting, in so far as a 
very few scattered and disjointed notices go, some of them derived 
from hearsay far descended. The various recorders of these tra- 
ditions, too, adopted different modes of announcing what they heard, 
as to the computations of time, the pronunciation or spelling of 
proper names, and a number of other particulars. Had the most 
ancient Egyptians consigned their history to writing in an alpha- 
betical form, and had a few such records been transmitted to us, 
scholars and antiquarians, no doubt, would have found out some 
method by which to decipher them, and would have published their 
contents in the language of every civilized country. But the tyro 
knows that the Egyptians of old used hieroglyphical signs ; that few 
of these symbols, compared with the importance and extent of time 
embraced, have been discovered by the moderns ; and that those 
which have been found, are of such a character as to seem to defy 
human ingenuity to discover a key for their interpretation. Let an 
one unacquainted with what such men as our author can do, but glance 
at one of the hieroglyphical plates in the work before us, and he will 
assuredly think, that no man less gifted than Joseph of old, who un- 
riddled dreams, could possibly gather a single idea from the whole 
display. What, then, can antiquarians know of the condition of 
Egypt as it was thirty centuries ago, while the Jews, the earliest 
nation that has handed down to us the history of their own rise and 
civilization, were yet a tribe of wandering shepherds under Abraham ? 
What can be known beyond the few bald and scattered statements 
to be met with in the Old Testament—statements properly confined 
to what immediately concerned the Jews alone? Our answer 
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is, or rather Mr. Sharpe’s work proves, that much besides is known’ 
which never could be gathered from the Old Testament or any 
historian. Much more may yet be discovered, all by the perse- 
verance and skill of antiquarians. 

It is not only pretty accurately ascertained what dynasties, and 
what kings reigned during the remote centuries above alluded to, 
but the state of the arts and sciences as they then existed, the ci- 
vilization of the people, their mythology, their domestic habits, 
their political institutions, nay, their physical character, are all so 
far known, as to enable us to reason upon them to our great advan- 
tage. To our great advantage! How this, from a period so ob- 
scure, and a people so remote? The reply may with better right 
be given interrogatively.—Is it of no moment to learn what the 
architecture, the geometry, the agriculture, the letters of such a 
people were, from which the Greeks borrowedjso much? Is it of no 
importance to know what was the form of government of a people 
who have bequeathed to posterity the most splendid monuments of 
art ? 

‘* The inquiry into the political condition of any people who have left 
behind them works worthy of admiration, is of the highest moral impor- 
tance. ‘The pyramids of Lower Egypt, requiring for their erection the 
least quantity of architectural knowledge, no elegance of design, no taste 
in the detail, might possibly have been the work of men driven by task- 
masters to their daily labour ; but that the palaces, tombs, and temples of 
Upper Egypt, which present to us the earliest known instances of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting; the colossal statues of Amenothph and 
KRameses, requiring considerable anatomical knowledge for the original 
design, and a mechanical skill in transferring that design from the model 
to the block of stone, exceeding perhaps even that of the Greeks themselves ; 
the vast works for irrigation; and the correct division of the calendar, 
requiring great knowledge of mathematics, and this at a time when no 
other nation, certainly none with whom they were connected, was in an 
equally cultivated state ;—that these should have been the works of a peo- 
ple suffering under political disadvantages would contradict all our obser- 
vations on the human mind and its powers.’’—p. 7. 


Are researches into the early history of Egypt of no value, when - 
we find that every new and well-authenticated fact serves, as in all 


other cases, to confirm the sacred record, in so far as its testimony 


upon the point at issue is concerned? If the questions we put be 
answered in the affirmative, then the studies of our author have not 
been idle or trifling ; then the researches of such laborious and per- 
severing heroes and adventurers as Champollion, Wilkinson, and 
Young, into the history and condition of ancient Egypt, ought to 
be held in the highest estimation. 

The principal features and value of the present work consist in 
its giving a concise enumeration of the great sources from which 
any important knowledge has yet been derived regarding the early 
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history of Egypt, that is, of its history before its conquest by the 
Persians, five hundred and twenty-five years before the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, together with a masterly collection and 
arrangement of every important particular thus derived, whether 
from the writings of ancient authorities, from hieroglyphical in- 
scriptions, architectural remains, statues, and other relics of Egyp- 
tian power and ingenuity. The author has also given essays on the 
dates of the Trojan War, and the Jewish Exodus. We quote what 
he says in his preface regarding these periods. 


‘* There are two epochs in the history of the Jews, and two in the his- 
tory of Greece, upon which the chronology of Egypt principally rests; 
these are the times of Moses, Solomon, Cambyses, and the Trojan War. 
The accession of Cambyses is as well known, by means of the eclipses of 
the moon observed at Babylon, as is the accession of George III.; the 
time of Solomon’s reign is nearly as well known ; but considerable doubt 
hangs over the other epochs, which the Author is not so presumptuous 
as to suppose that he has in any degree dispelled ; but he thought it desi- 
rable to state the grounds upon which he had assigned dates to those 
events. ‘The time of the Trojan War is perhaps the least uncertain of 
the two, but then it is the least important, because the inquiry in strict- 
ness ought to be, not when that war took place, but when did Manetho, 
who dates from it as an epoch, suppose that it took place. But however 
antiquarians may differ about a few minor points, the agreement between 
the various authorities will be seen to be in the highest degree satisfactory. 
The fragments of Manetho, which are quoted by Josephus as a valuable 
testimony to the truth of the Jewish history, are confirmed by the list of 
kings contained in the Tablet of Abydus in particular, and by every his- 
torical inscription which can be compared with them : Herodotus and the 
later books of the Old Testament strongly illustrate ove another, and fur- 
ther light is thrown upon both of them by several passages in later histo- 
rians : and though we have no contemporary authority early enough to be 
compared with the account of Egypt in the Old Testament before the 
Jewish Exodus, yet the splendid buildings which were erected in the cen- 
turies immediately following satisfactorily confirm the account of the high 
state of civilization observed there by Abraham and Joseph.’”’—pp. v, vi. 

The high state of civilization of the ancient Myyptians may also 
be incontrovertibly ascertained, from the amount and nature of 
mathematical knowledge required to make the waters of the Nile 
serviceable to the enriching of the soil, the productions of which 
must have been immense, to feed a population necessary to raise 
the enormous monuments that still remain. The quantity of this 
knowledge, as the author says, may be best judged of, when we 
consider that these waters were brought over such an extent of 
country as that from the highest nilometer at Elephantine, to that 
great reservoir the lake of Meeris ; and again, over the alluvial plain 
of the Delta; and then, considering the number of publications on 
hydrostatics, and on the force of running water, that have been 
brought into existence by the rise in the bed of the Po, and by the 
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| dykes of Holland; and by recollecting that the draining of the 
| Pontine marshes has baffled the attempts of the Roman engineers, 
from the time of the emperors to the present day. 

From the buildings still in existence, their number and magnifi- 
cence, from the temples, palaces, tombs, obelisks, and pyramids, and 
the extent of territory in which their inscriptions are found, together 
with the particulars of these inscriptions, the power and wealth of the 
individual kings of Egypt may be estimated. These hieroglyphical 
writings give the names of the sovereigns by whose enterprise and 
taste the stupendous works in question were raised, and in many 
cases add their parentage, their queens, and their predecessors. 
But we must extract some account of hieroglyphical writing, and 
the manner in which it came to be understood. 

“The most valuable record of this kind is a tablet discovered at Aby- 
dus, by Mr. W. J. Bankes, which is a list of the kings of the Thebaid, ar- 
ranged in the order of their succession. It is broken in part, but seems 
a to have contained, when perfect, seventy-eight ovals or names. It may 
be remarked, that the name of a king, when written at length, consists 
of three parts ; first, a square name, which seems to have been the least 
essential of the three, and the most often omitted : secondly, an oval con- 
taining aname, which to us is only symbolic, or a picture, whatever it 
may have been to the Egyptians themselves; and this name is the one 
most often used in the historical inscriptions: and, thirdly, the phonetic 
name or oval, containing a number of letters which may be spelt and pro- 
nounced ; and this is the only one which we can compare with the names 
handed down to us by the ancient authors, for, whenever the symbolic 

oval occurs alone, we can only so use it when we have already learnt the 

phonetic name belonging to it, by finding the two ovals together in some 

other inscription. ‘The square name is usually preceded by an eagle and 

ball, the symbolic name by a twig and insect, and the phonetic name by a 
goose and ball. ‘These three groups of characters must each be interpret- 

ed king, for want of knowing the distinction between them. Now it is 
to the learned industry of Mr. Wilkinson, who has collected the complete 
names of the kings, from the various monuments, that we are indebted 
for being able to determine the phonetic name belonging to each symbolic 
name. 

“ The knowledge of hieroglyphics which we at present possess owes its 
origin to the Rosetta Stone in the British Museum, which contains a de- 
cree in honour of King Ptolemy Epiphanes, in three characters. One 
of these is Greek, which, though defaced in parts, and in some places 
obscure, has been pretty well explained by the sagacity of several critics; 
and in this portion it is stated that the decree was ordered to be written 
in Sacred, in Enchorial, and in Greek writing. 

‘Dr. Young, by a careful comparison of the Greek with the hiero- 
glyphics, counting the recurrence of the more marked characters witha 
degree of acuteness which those accustomed to decyphering will duly ap- 
preciate, determined first the name Ptolemy, and then allotted to each 
portion of hieroglyphical writing its portion of meaning, and, by a com- 
parison of the recurrence of the same character in those different portions 
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with the recurrence of the same Greek word, he was then able satisfac- 
torily to allot to several other hieroglyphical characters their respective 
meanings. In many cases the meaning could only be affixed to larger 
groups of characters, and it is only by the discovery of the same characters 
occurring in other inscriptions, differently grouped with known charac- 
ters, that the meaning has been affixt to individual charaeters. And in 
the same way, the meaning has been affixt to numerous other characters 
by a judicious selection of hieroglyphical sentences, in which a new cha. 
racter occurs in such connection with known characters, that only one 
meaning can be attributed to the new one, 


«This study has been pursued with considerable success by M. Cham- 
pollion, Mr. Wilkinson, and others, but there remains a large number 
of characters not yet understood, which is very little to be wondered at, 
when we consider that our knowledge of the language is derived from 
the translation of the decree upon the Rosetta Stone, which was written 


in Lower Egypt, B. ¢. 195, and that the other hieroglyphical inscriptions 
which we wish to read were written at various times during the preced- 


ing twelve centuries, and chiefly in Upper Egypt.”’—pp. 54, 55, 141, 142. 


Mr. Sharpe presents us with some interesting suggestions regard- 
ing the form of government, as it prevailed in Lower Egypt—for it 
generally formed a separate kingdom from Upper Egypt—a cir- 
cumstance which is of great importance, when collating particulars 
from different historians or sources, concerning the general name. 
It is remarked, for example, that women were allowed to succeed 
to the throne at a very early period—a circumstance that proves a 
quiet possession and polished manners in the people. The govern- 
ment was monarchical, but could not be despotic in the bad sense 
of the word, since, as the author continues to state, the king was 
surrounded by an hereditary order of soldiers, and an hereditary 
order of priests, who possessed civil power. It is also ascertained, 
that the sovereign could do no wrong, and that his advisers had to 
bear the blame. He was sometimes of the sacerdotal order himself. 
The privileged order, it would appear, took care of their own in- 
terests, as in other countries and at later times, for they held their 
estates free of rent and taxes, while the people paid a fifth of the 
produce to the crown. Each city had a tutelary divinity, and pro- 
bably in all cases, the chief-priest was the chief magistrate. 

Some notices concerning the physical character of the ancient 
Egyptians must conclude our extracts ; for, as in the cases of their 
architecture, and the methods in which they recorded their history, 
it appears that they studied to contrive means by which they could 
render everything imperishable. 

“That neither the Egyptians nor their Ethiopian neighbours were 
Negroes has been so often and so satisfactorily proved that it seems hard- 
ly necessary to allude to the opinion: by the paintings in the tombs at 
Thebes we learn that they were well acquainted with the Negro race, 
and while these are painted black they are themselves painted of a red 
colour. There is a considerable difference between the statues which 
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we possess of the kings of Upper Egypt and the mummies, which are 
all probably far more modern ; and neither of these agree with the pre- 


sent race of Egyptians. ‘The portraits of the kings, although sufficiently 
removed from the Negro, have rather prominent jaws, thick lips, and a 
broad flattened nose ; they have also prominent eyes, a considerable beard, 
and long hair : of this form of countenance we have numerous specimens 
in the British Museum. In some of the mummies, the difference from 
the above-described character is very great ; the nose is long and slender 
and finely arched, the lips thin, and of this the engraving in Mr. Petti- 
grew’s History of Mummies is a good example, Blumenbach, as quo- 
ted in Lawrence’s Lectures on Physiology, divides the Egyptian mum- 
mies into three classes ; the first he calls the Ethiopian variety, carefully 
remarking that by that name he does not mean Negro, but those having 
a physiognomy similar to that of the Egyptian statues; secondly, the 
Hindoo or Eastern variety, which agrees closely in physiognomy and bo- 
dily structure with the inhabitants of Hindostan ; and thirdly, the Ber- 
ber variety, having loose cheeks, large projecting eyes, and a swollen 
habit of body. These three subdivisions are all included by Blumen- 
bach and Cuvier, in the Caucasian variety of the human race, the group 
which includes all those nations that have made the great advances in 
civilization.”—pp. 121, 122. 

From the familiarity which the author displays over his subject ; 
from the clearness, brevity, and talent, with which he has placed 
before the reader all of importance that has yet been discovered of 
ancient Mgypt, or at least all that is necessary to enable a person of 
ordinary understanding and acquirements to arrange and make use 
of the more voluminous works of others in the same field, we have 
no hesitation in saying, that the present work deserves universal 
favour. By his easy, plain, yet elegant style, and his rejection of 
a parade of learning—while hie learning is apparent as well as his 
good taste—he has rendered a subject, that is usually put into a 
forbidding form, perspicuous and engaging. His chart, map, and 
tables, increase very much the value of the work. For young, as 
well as advanced scholars, we feel confident that ‘‘ The Early His- 
tory of Egypt’’ will become a standard book, both as one for refer- 
ring occasionally to, for the better understanding of other publica- 
tions, and as a Pasion work for thorough and continuous perusal. 
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Art. 1V.—The Reports of the Common Law Commissioners on the Inns 
of Court. London. 


Or the learned professions in the united empire, under the British 
Crown, none of them can boast of a greater number of distinguished 
men than that of the law. This opinion may with perfect confi- 
dence be expressed, in regard not only to the present time, but to 
the two or three last centuries. Indeed, we may speak in the su- 
perlative degree, and aver, that whether talent, learning, independ- 
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ence of character, honourable conduct, or superior accomplishments, 
be considered, the higher orders of lawyers in Great Britain and 
Ireland are, anid have been, the most eminent of any class of men 
whatever, that have flourished in these countries. By the common 
consent of the people this is an established truth. There is no class 
in ordinary or business life that is treated with equal respect ; nay, 
no other order have so generally, and with so much satisfaction to 
the community, been raised to the highest honours and places in 
the state. But, confining ourselves to the legal profession, as it 
exists in England, and to some of the principal points in the present 
report, regarding barristers, advocates, and judges, we will find 
sufficient to show why such a superiority arises, as we have now 
asserted. 

There are three causes, it appears to us, which may be assigned 
for that superiority which we assert that the higher branches of 
lawyers maintain over the other learned professions. The first is, 
the character and manner of their education ; secondly, the class of 
persons who betake themselves to the profession ; and, thirdly, the 
manner in which the legal business uf England is conducted. 

We have first instanced the nature and manner of the education 
of those who study for the bar, and from whom all the judges of the 
superior courts are elected, as a cause for their future superemi- 
nence. It may be said that it is only in common with others that 
they receive a liberal and enlightened education ; that those, for 
example, who are bred for the church, enjoy equal opportunities, 
and are equally celebrated throughout their academical and univer- 
sity career. ‘True; but education neither ceases on closing a cur- 
riculum at college, nor for many years after. We shall confine our 
notices under this head to the uses and the regulations of the four 
Inns of Court, viz. the Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and Gray’s Inn, in one of which every person who ob- 
tains the rank of barrister-at-law must have been enrolled as a 
student—he being previously possessed of certain qualifications— 
and where he must remain for a certain number of years, before he 
can apply for a call to the bar. 

These Inns at one time bore a very strong resemblance to uni- 
versities. ‘Ihey conferred their degrees of apprentice or barrister, 
and sergeant-at-law, in the same manner that the universities con- 
ferred the degrees of bachelor and doctor of law. Lectures were 
given ; prayers were daily read in the chapels; questions were 
daily mooted ; and the students constantly lodged there, dined, and 
supped in the halls of the Inns, in vacation as well as term time. 
Each Inn had regulations regarding the conduct of the students, 
similar to those established at the universities. Lord Coke thus 
describes the Inns at his time. 


“* As there be in the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford divers 
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degrees of general sophisters, bachelors, masters, doctors, of whom be 
chosen men for eminent and judicial places both in the Church and Ec. 
clesiastical Courts, so in the profession of the law, there are mootmen, 
which are those that argue readers’ cases in the Houses of Chancery, both 
in terms and grand vacation. Of mootmen, after eight years’ study or 
thereabouts are chosen utterbarristers. Of these are chosen readers in 
Inns of Chancery. Of utterbarristers, after they have been of that 
degree twelve years at least, are chosen benchers or ancients; of which 
one that is of the puisne sort reads yearly in the summer vacation, and 
is called a single reader, and one of the ancients that had formerly read, 
reads in Lent vacation, and is called a double reader, and commonly it is 
between his first and second reading, about nine or ten years. And out 
of .these the king makes choice .of his attorney and solicitor-general, his 
attorney of the court of wards and liveries, and attorney of the duchy, 
and of these readers are sergeants elected by the king, and are by the 
king’s court called ad statum et gradum servientis ad legem ; and out of 
these the king electeth one two or three as please him, to be Ais sergeants, 
which are called king’s sergeants. Of sergeants are by the king also 
constituted the honorable and reverend judges and sages of the law. 
For the young student, which most commonly cometh from one of the 
universities for his entrance or beginning, were first instituted and 
erected eight houses of Chancery to learn there the elements of the law, 
that is to say Clifford’s Inn, Lyon’s Inn, Clement’s Inn, Barnard’s Inn, 
Staple’s Inn, Furnivals’s Inn, Thavie’s Inn, and New Inn, and each of 
these houses consist of forty, or thereabouts. For the readers, utter- 
barristers, mootmen, and inferior students are four famous and renowned 
colleges, or houses of court, called the Inner Temple, to which the three 
first houses of chancery appertain, Gray’s Inn, to which the next two 
belong, Lincoln’s Inn, which enjoyeth the last two but one, the Middle 
Temple which hath only the last. Each of the houses of Court consists 
of readers above twenty, of utterbarristers about thrice so many, of young 
gentlemen about the number of eight or nine score, who there spend 
their time in study of law, and in commendable exercises fit for gentle- 
men. ‘The judges of the law and sergeants being commonly above the 
number of twenty, are equally distinguished into two higher and more 
eminent houses called Sergeant’s Inn. All these are not far distant from 
one another, and altogether do make the most famous university for pro- 
fession of law only that is in the world, and advanceth itself above all 
others, quantum inter viberna cupressus.” 


There are many curious details given by the old authors, of the 
usages observed in these Inns in former times. Every one who 
has read Sir Walter Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel will retain a lively 
impression of the revels and the pranks of the youths who frequented 
the cloisters of the Temple. They had their festivals, their 
masquerades, their pageants, and their pastimes of various pic- 
turesque kinds. ‘They had their lords of misrule, their jack-straws, 
their kings of the cockneys, the description of all which is equal toany- 
thing of the romantic kind belonging to former times. The Inns 
were the residence too of many of the sons of the nobility, and men 
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of high family, who were not particularly destined for the profession 
of the law, and who naturally blended with their drier and more 
laborious studies, “‘ commendable exercises fit for gentlemen,” as 
Lord Coke denominates their lighter pursuits. 


But, with the manners of the age, great changes have taken place 
in these Inns. For instance, residence is no longer required, and 
many of the other observances and customs, serious as well as 
amusing, have been exploded. As to the regulations and practice 
now in force in the four Inns of Court, in so far as the admission 
of students is concerned, the following statement is given :— 


“Before any person can be admitted a member, he must furnish a 
statement in writing, describing his age, residence, and condition in life, 
and comprising a certificate of his respectability and fitness to be admitted, 
which must be signed by the party, and a bencher of the society, or two 
barristers. 


‘““No person is admitted without the approbation of a bencher, or of 
the benchers in council assembled. 

‘‘The applications must, before he can enter into Commons, (and in 
some societies on admission), sign a bond with surety conditioned to pay 
the dues. Every person applying to be admitted a member of any of 
the Inns must sign a declaration that he is desirous of being admitted for 
the purpose of being called to the Bar, and it is required by all the socie- 
ties that he shall not, without the special permission of the society, take 
out any certificate as a special pleader, conveyancer, &c. under 44 G. III, 
98, and such permission is not granted until the applicant has kept such 
commons as are necessary to qualify him to be called to the Bar, and it 
is given for one year only at a time. 

“‘ Besides these regulations, we are informed, that at the Inner Temple, 
and at Gray’s Inn, no person is admissible while engaged in trade. It 
has also been a rule at the Inner Temple, since the year 1829, that no 
person shall be admitted without a previous examination, by a barrister 
appointed by the bench for that purpose, in classical attainments and the 
general subjects of a liberal education. Such examination is to include 
the Greek and Latin languages, or one of them, and such subjects of 
history and general literature as the examiners may think suited to the 
age of the applicant.” 

Then, as to the call to the bar— 


‘No person in priest’s or deacon’s orders can be called to the Bar. 
No person can be called to the Bar while he is on the roll of atturneys, 
solicitors, or proctors. Before a person can be calied to the Bar, he must 
keep commons for three years, that is, twelve terms, by dining in the 
hall at least three times in each term. He must have been a member of 
the Inn for five years, unless he has taken the degree of Master of Arts, or 
Bachelor of Law at the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin, 
or at Lincoln’s Inn, is a member of the Faculty of Advocates in Scot- 
land, in which case he may be called after he has been a member of the 
Inn for three years; but this exception does not extend to honorary 
degrees. 


‘A student, previously to his keeping any of the terms requisite for 
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bis call, must deposit with the treasurer of the society one hundred pounds, 
to be returned without interest, on his being called to the Bar; or in case of 
death, to his personal representatives ; but this rule does not apply to 
any person who shall produce a certificate of his having kept two years 
terms in any of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin, or at 
Lincoln’s Inn, of his being a member of the Faculty of Advocates in 
Scotland. No person can be called to the Bar until he is twenty-one 
years of age. The call to the Bar is by an act of the benchers in coun- 
cil or parliament, &c. assembled. The name and description of every 
candidate for being called to the Bar, must be hung up in the hall a fort- 
night before he is to be called; any person applying to be called to the Bar 
must make application toa master of the bench to move for the same. 

And the list of applicants to he called to the Bar at any society, is always 
transmitted, before the call takes place, to the other societies. 

** At theInner Temple, Middle Temple, and Lincoln’s Inn, no attorney, 
solicitor, or proctor, can be admitted to commons for the purpose of 
being called to the Bar, until his name shall have been struck off the roll. 

“In Lincoln’s Inn, a person wishing to be called to the Bar must read 
his exercise at the Bar table, and the barristers at that table have a power 
of rejection, subject to an appeal to the benchers. If not rejected by the 
Bar table, it is still necessary that he should be approved by the bench. 

“ At Lincoln’s Inn, it is a rule that no person in trade is permitted to 
do exercises, to enable him to be called to the Bar; and there is the same 
prohibition as to any person who has been in the situation of clerk to a 
barrister, conveyancer, special pleader, or chancery draftsman, and has 
done the offices and received the perquisites of such clerk.” 


We need not go into the particulars of the rules observed as to 
rejection, either upon application to be admitted a student, or to be 
called to the bar, which, however, occupy a prominent place in the 
sixth report. Indeed, it was the case of Daniel Whittle Harvey, 
M.P., with which every one of our readers must be more or less 
acquainted, that occasioned an inquiry by the Common Law Com- 
missioners, into the course of proceeding in these Inns. 

Benchers are, by the regulations of the Inns, possessed of exten-. 
sive powers, and were these powers to be judged of rigorously, ac- 
cording to their apparent tendency, or upon abstract principles, the 
hand of a thorough reform would be imperatively called for. But 
in reality, such presumed objections have very seldom been appli- 
cable, the persons enjoying the powers referred to, being of a cha- 
racter that entitles them to be entrusted with extensive discretion- 
ary authority. The benchers are men generally far advanced in 
years, and at the head of their profession, and who, according to 
the immemorial spirit and character of these societies, take an in- 
terest in their prosperity and fame, that is far more binding and 
valuable than any services which, in ordinary cases, are obtained 
under the letter of strict law and precise enactments. 

We have said that times have much changed as respects the 
observances in the Inns of Court; but still there is a residue of 
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them. The benchers, barristers, and students, still continue to dine 
in the halls of their respective Inns in term time, when a good deal 
of ceremony is kept up. As the proverbial saying has it, a youth 
eats his way to the English bar ; for, absurd as it may seem, there 
has not generally, for a long time, been anything like regular lec- 
tures delivered in the several Inns of Court upon the different 
branches of the law. The Inner Temple has, of late years, em- 
ployed lecturers for this purpose ; but whether the other Inns mean 
to follow the example, is not known to us. Nay, there is no parti- 
cular course of education prescribed or required, nor any examina- 
tion necessary to entitle the candidate to be called to the bar. Yet, 

the seeming absurdity of the students being thus left destitute of 
teachers, and without responsibility as to their qualifications in the 
important profession they are to pursue, in a great measure vanishes, 
when the whole matter is deliberately considered. Let it be ob- 
served, that a certain number of years must be passed in _ pupil- 
age ; the student dare not follow any business whatever ; he must, 

therefore, read and improve himself for his future calling, or be 
idle ; and if he be idle, he knows that he never can succeed in his 
profession. ‘The Courts of Law are, at the same time, a good 
practical school for him ; but above all, as we look upon it, he lives 
in the densest atmosphere of law, and the very dinners he eats at 
term-time, along with an association of lawyers, whose spirit he 
catches, whose countenance he courts, and whose attainments he imi- 
tates, is perhaps the finest and strongest stimulus he possibly could 
be subject to. Upon this very subject the Commissioners say— 

“ We conceive that that part of the present system of all the societies, 
by which students in whatever part of thekingdom they may be resident, 
are required to dine in the common hall, a few days in the course of 
every term, is founded on just views and attended with beneficial effects. 
Amongst these may be noticed that of its making known the person of 
the student and exposing him, if his character be disreputable, to more 
easy detection by the society, before the period of his application to be 
called to the Bar. It also gives an opportunity of attending the courts, 
and associating with students and other members of the profession.” 

We conclude our observations respecting the nature and the 
manner of education appointed to those studying for the English 
bar, by saying that the associations established in the different 
Inns of Courts, and their peculiar observances, have the most im- 
mediate and powerful effect in promoting the honour and dignity of 
the profession. 

A few words, now, as to the class of persons who betake them- 
selves to the profession in question. And is it not at once mani- 
fest, from what has already been stated, that a superior order of 
men must belong to the English Bar? The long established 
renown of the profession, the peculiar character of “the Inns of 
Court, and the esprit du corps that has constantly been there dis- 
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played, independent of the kind of ordeal to which the studeat is 
subjected, cannot fail of enticing and securing persons from the 
most respectable and independent portions of the community, who 
not only can afford to prosecute a suitable education, but feel a 
sufficient reward in having the honour to belong to the profession. 
Accordingly, the rank and character which the individuals hold, 
who generally enroll themselves among its members, are perhaps as 
eminent at the present day as ever they were. Not a few of the 
younger branches of the nobility, and of the sons of the most dis- 
tinguished families in the country, with a great number of the 
upper ranks of the middle classes, adorn the bar, and are adorned 
in return. In short, a barrister is considered a fit associate for the 
noblest of the land; and generally the most distinguished members 
in either House of Parliament, and in his Majesty's Councils, are, 
or have been, members of the profession. 

We have no scruple in assertiig, that none of the other learned 
professions present similar inducements for candidates of suitable 
accomplishments and talents to seek their privileges and honours ; 
and that none of them—not even the sacred ministry, with all 
the honours and wealth in this country attached to its higher orders 
—is equally favoured. And one obvious reason consists in this 
universally known and admired fact, that the force of talent, com- 
bined with perseverance, industry, and unimpeachable integrity, 
have raised, and may raise, individuals from the lower classes of 
society, to the very highest situations in the law, and in the State, 
through the law. Instances might be cited of the same exaltation 
of the humbly born, occurring in the Church ; but rarely, in com- 
parison with the profession we are now considering particularly. 
In the Church, patronage is of more avail than talent, or suitable 
habits and character, to a man’s rise to the richer livings ; but at 
the bar, talent is what is principally regarded by employers, and 
that which is constantly before the public eye; and talent gene- 
rally carries off the highest prizes. bf all fields, that occupied by 
the barrister is the finest for trying and stimulating splendid abili- 
ties, and the choicest qualities of head, heart, and conduct ; nor, 
at the present day, will it be easy to point out a single individual 
who makes a business of the profession in London, of legal emi- 
nence, who has not found a recompense from the people, according 
to such tokens as are in their power to bestow ; and very generally 
from the State. We say, therefore, that the persons who betake 
themselves to the English Bar, are the first order of professional 
men which the country can produce, whether their sphere in society, 
their personal character, or their mental qualifications be regarded. 
We now add, in the third place, that the manner in which the legal 
business of England is conducted, has established, and cherishes 
the very best school of law, whether we look to independence and 
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suitableness of character, or to accomplishment in the higher 
branches of the profession. Upon this topic we must be brief, 
because every person knows that there are within the scope of the 
profession the greatest inducements which fortune and fame can 
offer to honourable emulation, and because a slight attention to 
what we have already stated, will discover how unlikely it is that 
anything short of a lofty tone of feeling, and an extreme jealousy 
of conduct, should characterise the whole bar. One or two circum- 
stances may be mentioned, which will, however, put the truth in a 
stronger light than it can be merely by inference. 

The members of the profession of law in England, as in other 
countries, are divided into different classes ; not only a distinct 
course of education, but of business being performed by each. The 
barrister, for example, does not necessarily come in contact with 
the parties litigant. He pleads before the Supreme Courts, he per- 
forms the higher functions of his profession—the attorney, or soli- 
citor acting as a middle-man between him and the client—and thus 
saving the barrister from that servility, or style of employment, 
that might compromise his feelings, his independence, or his good 
name. Again, the members of the bar are concentrated in the 
‘metropolis. <A division of labour, manifestly to the advantage of 
the law, as well as to the barristers themselves, both in their pri- 
vate and public capacity, is thus secured. They become acquaint- 
ed with the character and merits of each other—the whole profes- 
sion, from its lowest to its highest grades, is in some measure 
reciprocally appreciated—honourable competition is promoted—the 
highest rank all the while finding inducements to maintain their 
established celebrity, and preserve the dignity and purity of the 
law. Again, it is from the bar, as already stated, that all the 
judges of the supreme courts are drawn. A seat on the bench is 
a fair and constant object of contemplation to the youngest barris- 
ter. ‘The judges, on the other hand, have a perfect acquaintance 
with the feelings and the character of the Bar ; and so great is this 
mutual sympathy, that not only do the Bar, in the course of their 
duties, confide in one another, but the Bench confide in the Bar. 
If, for instance, a counsel state that such and such is the purport 
of an affidavit, or other paper, the judges act on the statement, and 
dispense with the regular reading of the documents. The recipro- 
cal good opinion prevailing among counsel, again lead to admissions, 
waivers of strict form, and equitable arrangements, which benefit 
the suitor, while the business of the courts is lightened. Hence, 
it need not be surprising that the character of the English Bar has 


been considered the best security for the due administration of. 


English laws. Let it be borne in mind, also, regarding the judges, 
that, according as the laws are administered, they are placed, as far 
as possible, above all improper influences—they are, in truth, 
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clothed with an independence and dignity, which repels all sinister 
approach ; they have in court no private intercourse even with the 
Bar ; and, except in the social circle, they are always inaccessible 
to the people. A bench thus constituted, thus derived, and thus 
contemplated, is one of the most imposing and venerable objects 
the mind can figure to itself, and cannot but give back, as it has 
received, that fine spirit of independence, and that unimpeachable 
integrity, which have so illustriously distinguished the bench and 
bar of England. 

There has been a vulgar clamour raised against the exclusiveness 
of the English Bar, and about the terms of admission to its honours 
and its privileges. It has been contended that the profession should 
be open to every one who chooses to enter it; that no testimonial 
of fitness or respectability should be required. We ask, is there 
any real ground of complaint, or for feeling shame, on account of 
the English Bar as it has been, or as it now is? We ask, is 
there any probability of such a freedom as is demanded proving 
conducive to the honour of the Bar, or to the interests of England ? 
Let the answer be given in the words of one who has written on 
this subject ; and with these we conclude, although a vast deal more 
might have been advanced, not less descriptive and complimentary 
than anything we have said. 


‘* They would have the English Bar,” he observes, ‘‘ like Noah’s ark, 
full of clean beasts, and of beasts that are not clean, and of everything 
that creepeth upon the earth. But what,” he asks, ‘* would be the ne- 
cessary consequence of this indiscriminate admission to the bar? Assur- 
edly it would inevitably sink the profession into the lowest depths of de- 
gradation. Asa body it would no longer command respect, for it would 
cease to be respectable. We judge of a whole by its parts. If the mem- 
bers are corrupt, the body is corrupt. Admit the ‘ unclean,’ and you ex- 
clude the ‘ clean.’ They cannot co-exist in the same place. To associate 
them in the ark required a miracle. Their principles are so repugnant, 
that in whatever definite proportious they may be mixed, they repel each 
other. Deeply as we should deplore this degradation of the bar, much as 
we should lament, that a bodv once the ornament of the country should 
become its shame, yet this would be but a small matter compared with its 
evil influence upon the most sacred of all institutions, the administration 
of justice. If we degrade the Bar, we shall look in vain for dignity, 
learning, and integrity upon the bench. The stability of our institutions 
would be shaken, all confidence in government would be destroyed. Men 
who have any stake in the country would no longer censider it safe. A 
spirit of distrust would animate every breast, preside over every council, 
direct every action. Despairing of justice, each man’s will would be his 
own law.” 
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Art. V.—Narrative of the Arctic Land Ezpedition to the Mouth of the 


Great Fish River, in the Years 1833, 1834, and 1835. By Captain 
Back, R.N. Illustrated by a Map and Plates. London: Murray. 1836. 


Some years ago, the question about the existence of a north-west 
passage, the long absence of Ross and his companions, the presump- 
tion that they must have perished, or that they had not the means 
of effecting their return, to communicate the results of their adven- 
tures, and still more to enjoy the comforts of home, were matters 
that engaged a remarkable degree of public anxiety. Most of our 
readers will remember how strong and universal were the feelings 
of sympathy and admiration which those brave adventurers excited, 
who went forth on the benevolent errand of seeking for their coun- 
trymen and rescuing them from a dreadful exile. Such was the 
nature of Captain Back’s expedition; and the present well-told and 
extremely interesting narrative contains the particulars of the 
hazardous undertaking and its adventures. Public feelings of 
anxiety and sympathy, however, are so fitful and evanescent, or 
rather, so many new subjects of absorbing interest are constantly 
arising, that what was the topic of every-day conversation one year, 
may in the next be forgotten or but slightly thought of. This, we 
fear, is the case with regard to the Arctic regions, and the various 
bold enterprises which have engaged a number of the noblest spi- 
rits amongst us of late years. ‘Ihe present narrative will, no doubt, 
arrest public attention, and renew with considerable force the coun- 
try’s desire to have the survey of the coast lying between the Strait 
of the fury and Hecla completed, which was partly the cbject of 
Captain Back’s expedition, and which he shows us, he was proba- 
bly not very far from accomplishing. How satisfactory would it be, 
since so much has been done by our countrymen towards the attain- 
ment of this interesting object, that the complete triumph should 
be theirs! We fainly hope, therefore, that no other nation will be 
allowed to wear the honours of the achievement. Still, whatever ma 
be done in this way, or by whomsoever, our author cannot but be 
regarded as one of the great contributors in the service. 

Captain Back sailed from Liverpool in February, 1833. Mr. 
King, as surgeon and naturalist, together with three men, two of 
whom had accompanied Sir John Franklin, joined the expedition. 
They made successively for New York, Montreal, Fort William, 
and at length reached Fort Alexander, on Lake Winnepeg, where 
the officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company were serviceable to them. 
By this time the adventurers had adopted small canoes to suit the 
injand rivers which they should have to navigate. On arriving at 
Norway House, on the Jack River, they completed their numbers 
by engaging certain volunteers. On the 28th of June, they were 
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in a condition which entitled the author to think that he was fairly 
on the way to the accomplishment of that benevolent purpose which 
he had so nobly undertaken, and to which his countrymen so 
heartily wished well. In a style worthy of the enterprise, as a man 
and a writer, Captain Back records the elevated emotions which he 
experienced at this period of his progress. 

Captain Back’s route was directed towards the Great Fish River 
(the Thlew-ee-choh-desseth), on the banks of which the party ex- 
pected they should have to spend the first winter. We do not 
purpose, however, tracing with them, even by slightest outline, the 
regular course of their progress, but merely to quote a few para- 
graphs, from which the character of the narrative, both as regards 
incident and literary composition, may be judged of. The follow- 
ing specimen will at once convey a favourable impression, as regards 
the use which the writer can make of his pen, while it presents a 
scene not slightly characteristic or picturesque. 


‘** Nothing is more annoying to a sailor than to be wind-bound on fresh 
water. ‘On the wide ocean ranging,’ he is more resigned to the impe- 
rious will of the elements; but, to be stopped for an indefinite time, within 
sight of birds and animals gamboling in the gale, is a species of annoy 
ance which quite overcomes his philosophy: at least it was so with me; 
so, to dispel the moody fit which was gathering, I drew on a pair of Esqui- 
maux boots made of seal-skin, and, taking my gun, made the tour of a 
thickly wooded swamp, which was so interlaced with under-growth, wil- 
lows, and fallen trees, that, when once in, I found it no easy matter to get 
out again. In the exertion necessary for extricating inyself, my restless- 
ness found a vent, and the exercise soon restored my mind to its usual tone, 
and prepared it for other occupations. I returned to the tent thorough'y 
tired; and, here reclining in the full ease cf a voyageur, I amused myself 
with observing the odd assemblage of things around me. At my feet was 
a rolled bundie in an oil-cloth, containing some three blankets, called a 
bed; near it a piece of dried buffalo, fancifully ornamented with long 
black hairs, which no art, alas! can prevent from insinuating themselves 
between the teeth, as you laboriously masticate the tough, hard flesh; 
then a tolerably clean napkin spread, by way of table-cloth, on a red piece 
of canvass, and supporting a teapot, some biscuit, and a saltcellar; near 
this a tin plate, close by a square kind of box or safe, of the same material, 
rich with a pale greasy ham, the produce of the colony at Red River ; and, 
last, the far-renowned pemmican, unquestionably the best food of the 
country for expeditions such as ours. Behind me were two boxes, con- 
taining astronomical instruments, and a sextant lying on the ground; 
whilst the different corners of the tent were occupied by washing appa- 
ratus, a gun, Indian shot pouch, bags, basins, and an unhappy-looking 
japanned pot, whose melancholy bumps and hollows seemed to reproach 
me for many a bruise endured upon the rocks and portages betwixt Mon- 
treal and Lake Winnipeg. Nor was my crew Jess motley tha» the furni- 
ture of my tent. It consisted of an Englishman—a man from Stornaway— 
two Canadians—two Métifs (or half-breeds )—and three Iroquois Indians. 
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Babel could not have produced a worse confusion of unharmonious sounds 
than was the converation they kept up.” | 

The author describes the vastness of some of the solitudes they 
traversed, as presented to the eye and to the imagination. At Por- 
tage la Loche a sylvan landscape in the wild luxuriance of its sum- 
mer clothing was spread below and before them, in extent not less 
than thirty miles. The valley lay a thousand feet below the ridge 
where the Captain first beheld this magnificent scene. He was at 
the time quite alone, and quite appalled, feeling as if afraid to dis- 
turb the genius of the place, as he glided silently down towards 
its noiseless, solitary bosom ; but when “ the white tent was pitched, 
and the curling smoke rose through the dense green of the forest, 
it seemed as if the spell of the desert was broken, and the whole 
landscape was suddenly animated into life and cheerfulness.” As 
they advanced towards regions which the science of geography had 
not embraced with any considerable degree of accuracy, groups of 
Indians were sometimes met on water as well as on land, varying 
the scene and communicating a special interest, such as man must 
ever feel in the presence of those of his kind, however, different 
may be their habits, or unlike their condition. A tribe met on Salt 
River is thus described. 

«« The tout ensemble of these ‘ people,’ as they, with some vanity, style 
themselves, was wild and grotesque in the extreme. One canoe in par- 
ticular fixed my attention; it was small even for a canoe; and how eight 
men, women, and children contrived to stow away their legs, in a space 
not more than large enough for three Europeans, would have been a puz- 
zling problem to one unacquainted with the suppleness of an Indian’s un- 
bandaged limbs. There, however, they were, in a temperature of 66 deg., 

acked heads and tails like Yarmouth herrings—half naked—tkeir hair in 
elf-locks, long and matted—filthy beyoud description—and all squalling 
together. ‘To complete the picture, their dogs, scarce one degree below 
them, formed a sort of body guard, on each side of the river; and as the 


canoe glided away with the current, all the animals together, human and 
canine, set up a shrill and horrible yell.” 

Captain Back was constantly endeavouring to gather information, 
concerning the Great Fish River, fromthe Indians, of which they uni- 
formly gave a disheartening account. Indeed, the many rivers en- 
countered were so distinguished for their rocks, rapids, and cata- 
racts, as to render their navigation perilous in the extreme. Here is 
a specimen. 

‘ August 20.—The thermometer had fallen to 36 degrees, and at four 
A. M., as soon as the sunken rocks, and other impediments to our progress, 
could be distinguished, we got away, and went on cheerily enough, until 
interrupted by a rapid, which was succeeded by so many more, that for 
the best part of the morning we did little else than lighten the canoe and 
drag it up with a line: at length a fall of twenty-feet obliged us to carry 
both canoe and baggage. This passed, other rapids presented themselves; 
until finally the canoe got so seriously damaged by the shocks, as to make 
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us hasten on shore to avoid sinking. The unhappy interpreter had been 
unable to take any sbare in the work, and was evidently suffering severe 
pain, which he begged of me to assuage. I had only a box of common 
pills, and some brandy, neither of which could be prudently applied to a 
case which seemed to require the skill and attention of a professional 
man. The poor fellow, however, persisted in his belief that I could relieve 
him, not doubting that anything under the name of medicine would 
answer the purpose. I yielded, therefore, to his importunity, and indulged 
him, first with the contents of the box, which made him worse; and next 
with the contents of the bottle, which made him better. 

“* Scarcely was the canoe repaired, and our labour recommenced, when 
we were involved in fresh troubles, by a most intricate channel of deep 
water, thickly studded with sharp angular rocks, sometimes so close 
together as barely to allow of a passage. The stream having at this part 
a considerable fall, rushed between or bubbled over them, with a force that . 
almost swept the hauling men off their legs; and no sooner had they with 
great resolution surmounted this difficulty, than a fresh demand was made. , 
on their energy by the appearance of three distinct falls, rising like huge 
steps to the height of forty-five feet. Again, therefore, the whole matériel 
was to be carried, much to the annoyance of the crew, to whom, on such 
occasions, the sickness of any of their companions is a matter of serious 
importance. One or two more rapids, and a narrow fall of twenty feet, 
terminated the ascent of this turbulent and unfriendly river. Nothing, 
however, can be more romantically beautiful than the wild scenery of its 
course. High rocks beetling over the rapids like towers, or rent into the 
most diversified forms, gay ‘tacit various-coloured mosses, or shaded by 
overhanging trees—now a tranquil pool, lying like a sheet of silver—now 
the dash and foam of a cataract—these are a part only of its picturesque 
aud striking features.” 

Their toilsome and dangerous career continued to be diversified 
by hunting excursions, chance meetings with Indians, and those 
formidable enemies, musquitoes and sandflies. When they took 
up their winter quarters, which happened before they reached the 
banks of the Great Fish River, “their faces streamed with 
blood, as if leeches had been applied,” so fierce was the attack of 
the insects. During the winter, the Indians frequently flocked to- 
wards them, on begging errands, that season being one of unusual 
severity, and scarcity of deer, or such like food as the natives sub- 
sist on. The intensity of the cold at some periods may be calcu- 
lated, but not understood by us, from the statement that follows.} 

" On the 4th of February, the temperature was 60 degrees minus, and 
there being at the same time a fresh breeze, was nearly insupportable. 
Such, indeed, was the abstraction of heat, that, with eight large logs of 
dry wood in the fireplace of a small room, I could not get the thermometer 
higher than 12 degrees plus. Ink and paint froze. I made an attempt to 
finish a sketch, by placing the table as near the fire as I could bear the 
heat; but a scratchy mark, and small shining particles at the point of the 
sable, convinced me that it was useless. The sextant cases, and boxes of 
seasoned wood, principally fir, all split. Nor was the sensation particularly 
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agrecable toour persons; theskin of the hands especially became dry, cracked, 
and opened into unsightly and smarting gashes, which we were obliged to 
anoint with grease. On one occasion, after washing my face within three 
feet of the fire, my hair was actually clotted with ice, before I had time 
to dry it. From these facts some idea may, perhaps, be formed of the 
excessive cold. It seemed to have driven all living things from us: we had 
been accustomed to see a few white partridges about; but even these, 
hardy as they are, had disappeared. Once, indeed, a solitary raven, whose 
croak made me ren out to look at him, swept round the house, but im- 
mediately winged his flight to the westward. Nothing but the passing 
wind broke the awful solitude of this barren and desolate spot.” 

It would appear that when famishing, the Indians are not proof 
against the temptation to allay their hunger with human flesh ; for 
there is no reasoning with persons reduced to such extremities, be 
they savages or civilized. It required therefore considerate conduct, 
when surrounded by tribes so sorely pressed. Captain Back and 
his companions were not, however, always annoyed by such visiters. 
On the 25th of April, when conversing, for the hundredth time, of 
certain kind persons who had gone far to see the party, they were 
interrupted by a sharp and loud knock at the door. 


* ‘The permission to come in was unnecessary, for the person followed 
the announcement before the words could be uttered, and with the same 
despatch thrust into my hands a packet, which a glance sufficed to tell me 
was from England. ‘He is returned, sir!’ said the messenger, as we 
looked at him with surprise. ‘ What! Augustus—thank God!’ I replied, 
quickly. ‘Captain Koss, sir—Captain Ross is returned.’ ‘ Eh! are you 
quite sure? is there no error? where is the account from? The man 
paused, looked at me, and pointing with his finger, said, * You have it in 
your hand, sir.” It was so; but the packet had been forgotten in the ex- 
citement and hurry of my feelings. ‘Two open extracts from the Times 
and Morning Herald confirmed the tidings; and my official letter, with 
others from the long-lost adventurers themselves—from Capt. Maconochie, 
Mr. Garry, Governor Simpson, and many other friends, English and Ame- 
rican, removed all possible doubt, and evinced, at the same time, the power- 
ful interest which the event had awakened in the public, by a great pro- 
portion of whom the party had long since been numbered among the dead. 
To me the intelligence was peculiarly gratifying, not only as verifying my 
previously expressed opinions, but as demonstrating the wisdom as well as 
the humanity of the course pursued by the promoters of our expedition, 
who had thereby rescued the British nation from an imputation of indif- 
ference which it was far indeed from meriting. In the fulness of our 
hearts, we assembled together, aud humbly offered up our thanks to that 
merciful Providence, which in the language of Scripture hath said, ‘ Mine 
own will] bring again, as I did sometime from the deeps of the sea,’ The 
thought of so wonderful a preservation overpowered for a time the com- 
mon occurrences of life. We had but just sat down to breakfast; but our 
appetite was gone, and the day was passed in a feverist: state of excite- 
ment. Seldom, indeed, did my friend Mr. King or I indulge in a libation, 
but on this joyful occasion economy was forgotten; a treat was given to 
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the men, and for ourselves, the social sympathies were quickened by a 
generous bowl of punch.” 

On the 5th of June, Captain Back left his winter habitation, and 
proceeded to the Great Fish River, encountering severe hardships 
from the nature of the country, from climate, and hunger. About 
the middle of July, the party had gone down the stream so far, that 
it had become as broad as the Thames at Westminster Bridge, but 
not so smooth. 

‘«« Bending short round to the left, and in a comparatively contracted 
channel, the whole force of the water glided smoothly but irresistibly to- 
wards two stupendous gneiss rocks, from five to eight hundred feet high, 
rising like islands on either side. Our first care was to secure the boat in 
a small curve to the left, near which the river disappeared in its descent, 
sending up showers of spray. We found it was not one fall, as the hol- 
low roar had led us to believe, but a succession of falls and cascades, and 
whatever else is horrible in such‘ confusion worse confounded.’ It ex- 
panded to about the breadth of four kundred yards, having near the centre 
an insulated rock about three hundred feet high, having the same barren 
and naked appearance as those on each side. From the projection of the 
main western shore, which concealed the opening, issued another serpen- 
tine rapid and fall: while to the right there was a strife of surge and 
rock, the roar of which was heard far and wide. The space occupying the 
centre from the first descent to the island was full of sunken rocks of un- 
equal heights, over which the rapid foamed, and boiled, and rushed with 
impétuous and deadly fury. At that part it was raised into an arch; 
while the sides were yawning and cavernous, swallowing huge masses of 
ice, and then again tossing the splintered fragments high into the air.” 

This sublime scenery was at Lake Macdougall, many such 
sheets of water having been traversed in the course of their deiiouat. 
By the time the river became a mile broad, traces of the Esqui- 
maux were discovered. The following description accompanies a 
likeness of one of the tender sex among these extraordinary people. 


‘¢ The women were much tattooed about the face and the middle and 
fourth fingers. The only lady whose portrait was sketched was so flatter- 
ed at being selected for the distinction, that in her fear lest I should not 
sufficiently see every grace of her good-tempered countenance, she intently _ 
watched my eye; and, according to her notion of the part I was pencilling, 
protruded it, or turned it so as to leave me no excuse for not delineatin 
it in the full proportion of its beauty. Thus, seeing me look at her head, 
she immediately bent it down ; stared portentously when I sketched her 
eyes; puffed out her cheeks when their turn arrived; and, finally, per- 
ceiving that ] was touching in the mouth, opened it to the full extent of 
her jaws, and thrust out the whole length of her tongue. She had six 
tattooed lines drawn obliquely from the nostrils across each cheek ; eighteen 
from her mouth across her chin and the lower part of the fice; ten small 
ones, branching like a larch tree from the corner of each-eye; and eight 
from the forehead to the centre of the nose between the eyebrows:- But. : 
what was most remarkable in her appearance was the oblique’ position of ¢::« 
the eves; the inner portion of which was considerably depressed, whilst 
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the other was proportionably elevated. The nostrils were a good deal 
expanded, and the mouth large. Her hair was jet black, and simply parted 
in front into two large curls, or rather festoons, which were secured in their 
places by a fillet of white deer skin twined round the head, whilst the 
remainder hung loose behind the ears, or flowed not ungracefully over her 
neck and shoulders. She was the most conspicuous, though they were 
all of the same family: they were singularly clean in their persons and 
garments ; and, notwithstanding the linear embellishments of their faces, 
in whose mysterious fingres a mathematician might perhaps have found 
something to solve or perplex, they possessed a sprightliness which gave 
them favour in the eyes of my crew, who declared ‘ they were a set of bon- 
nie-looking creatures.’ ”’ 


At last the party, while threading their way between some sand- 
banks, with a strong current, caught sight of a majestic headland 
in the extreme distance to the north, which had a coast-like appear- 
ance. This promontory was subsequently honoured by receiving 
the name of Her Royal Highness the Princess Victoria. It was, 
indeed, the ocean they had arrived at. Here they fixed themselves 
for some time. The only occurrence which we shall particularly 
mark as connected with their stay at this place, is thus recorded. 

‘** About 8 p.m. the rain began to fall again, though witlout at all clear- 
ing the fog, an | the wind from the north-west increased to a strong breeze. 
A shout of ‘ What have you got there?’ announced the return of the 
men: the jocular answer of ‘A piece of the North Pole,’ immediately 
brought Mr. King and myself from out the tent ; and we found that they 
had really picked up a piece of drift-wood nine feet long, and nine inches 
in diameter ; together with a few sticks of smaller drift-wood, and a part 
of a kieyack. When the large trunk was sawed, I was rather surprised to 
see it very little sodden with water; a proof that it could not have been 
exposed for any considerable time to its action. From the peculiar cha- 
racter of the wood, which was pine, of that kind which is remarkable for 
its freedom from knots, I had no doubt that it had originally grown some- 
where in the upper part of the country, about the M‘Kenzie ; and of this I 
was the more competent to judge from my recollection of the drilt-wood 
west of that large river, which it exactly resembled. ‘Though we had 
strong reasons to be grateful for this unlooked-for treasure, as affording 
us the means of enjoying a hot meal—the first for several days—yet there 
were other considerations which gave it in my eyes a far greater impor- 
tance. In it I saw what I thought an incontrovertible proof of the set of 
a current from the westward along the coast to our left, and that conse- 
quently we had arrived at the main line of the land; for itisa fact, well 
known to the officers of both Sir John Franklin’s expeditions, that 
the absence of drift-wood was always regarded as an infallible sign that 
we had gone astray from the main, either among islands or in some such 
opening as Bathurst's Inlet, where, by reason of the set of the current, 
not a piece of any size was found.” iL 

Captain Back’s eager wish was to proceed from Victoria Head- 
land, hoping to find a passage coast-ways to Point Turnagain. But 
the weather became inclement ; it was altogether impossible to 
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achieve the great object at heart ; and therefore it was necessary to 
retrace his way, and make homewards—an undertaking itself of ex-’ 
treme toil and difficulty. But we shall not accompany the party on 
their return, recommending the volume itself to all who are capable 
of feeling an interest in bold enterprises, manfully pursued, ahd ad- 
mirably described. The work exhibits a number of results of a 
curious as well as valuable character, which were obtained by the ex- 
pedition, affording strong presumptions, at the same time, that a 
survey may be made coast-ways, of the space between the Strait of 
the Fury and Hecla and Cape Turnagain, when the long-agitated 
problem concerning a north-west passage will be solved. 





Art. VI.—A Home Tour through the Manufacturing Districts of Eng- 
land, in the Summer of 1835. By Sirk Georce Heap. London: 
Murray. 1836. 


Tue remark is common enough, that before a man betakes him- 
self to foreign travel, he ought to be familiar with the history and 
the conditions of the various divisions of his own country. Good 
taste, sound judgment, and patriotism, enforce such a view and 
choice. In an especial manner, it is natural to suppose, that every 
district in the British dominions will be interesting to an English- 
man. Ours is a land which even foreigners regard as matchless in 
many respects. Surely, then, it must argue that a vitiated spirit 
sways a native, when he hurries to the continent of Europe or else- 
where, there to spend his money, visit remarkable scenes, or stud 
character and institutions ; nay, and perhaps to write a costly tak 
about what he has seen and heard abroad, before having made 
himself familiar with the great features which distinguish the 
scenery, the institutions, and the people of his own home. . And 
yet, how many of our fellow-citizens and countrymen fall under the 
censure thus implied! But we counsel all who may differ from us 
in this opinion, or who may proceed on the principle of denying 
honour to a prophet while he is in his own country, and of presum- 
ing that everything grows in value and interest according to its 
distance from home, to read Sir George Head’s Tour. 

When we first glanced at the title page, we confess, however, 
that we did not expect a work of the character it possesses. There 
is something so prosaic in the phrase, “ ‘The Manufacturing Dis- 
tricts of England,” as it is generally used—something which inti- 
mates so much of machinery and the steam-engine—that though 
several of the most valuable works which have of late appeared, 
have been exclusively of this business-like character, we did not 
anticipate that other readers than those who have a taste for trade, 
merchandise, and financial statements, were likely to find here much 
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to attract them. But we judged hastily and erroneously. Not 
only is this “* Home Tour” well calculated to impress the reader 
with a lasting idea of the wealth and the ingenuity of Englishmen, 
but. to show that there is an extraordinary amount of social virtues 
and domestic happiness, even in the crowded scenes of England’s 
manufacturing power. While Sir George presents this gratifying 
picture, embracing departments and places which have been too 
often treated with the dry detail of a political economist, or the 
forbidding colours of a gloomy spirit, he often contrives to raise 
the Jaugh. His sketches possess an admirable freshness, as well 
as kindliness. He paints with the minuteness of a Dutch artist, and 
makes you love the subject about which he may be most humorous. 
In short, an Englishman cannot but think more highly and affec- 
tionately of his country, after reading this account of those districts 
which, times without number, have been described repulsively, or 
shunned by the admirers of the picturesque. 

The authors Tour has much of the character of a ramble—of 
those random, hasty, or protracted visitings, which a cheerful man 
of independence, whether as regards business or opinions, ever finds 
to be most enticing. He is a travelier always ready to fal] in with 
the humour of those he meets with, provided that it be quaint, cha- 
racteristic, and agreeable; and, wherever fancy or chance may 
drive him, he is sure to meet with such specimens. Still, the im- 
pression conveyed is forcible, that his descriptions are faithful, and 
that they come exactly as they fell upon his own mind—that mind, 
however, lending its charitable construction on all occasions to the 
objects of his observation. Whether it be a stupid fellow falling 
overboard, and when ‘“ jugulo tenus” (up to the neck) who holds 
on to a plank bya set of red fingers, till pulled up again, to receive 
an unmerciful scolding from his better half, for performing such an 
uncalled for manceuvre—or a conceited couple in the same canal- 
boat, the husband being weasel-shaped, the wife little, and the 
twain smirking and smiling on each other, or gloating with eyes of 
affection on a baby, by appearance an abortion—nothing but things 
as they should be or are capable of exciting emotions of kindly feel- 
ing appears to Sir George. Nay, the said little ill-conditioned 
child delighted so much in crying, that it seemed to him happy ; 
and the more it cried, the more its papa’s eyes glistened, as he sug- 
gested this, that, and t’other thing. He is not a person who ever 
stands in need of a fellow-traveller upon any uniform principle ; 
neither does it appear that he troubled himself in his late tour by 
taking to himself such a companion, male or female. And yet, we 
believe that a more valuable and amusing friend could not, on 
similar occasions, be found in the three kingdoms—so much does 
he sympathise with every body and every thing. Thus— 


‘‘An Irishman can certainly, in common cases, do more with his pig 
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than the native of any other country ; and this is, no doubt, mainly ow- 
ing to his treating the beast with kindness. A very short time ago I met 
a man leading a large boar in a string through the town of Litchfield. It 
was not necessary to inquire whither the latter and his gentleman usher 
were going, but I could not help stopping to have a little conversation 
with the man, to which the boar, with a playful glance of his eye, actual- ° 
ly seeme‘l to be listening. ‘The creature followed his master as willingly 
as a dog, a leathern thong being tied loosely round his thick neck; and I 
was assured, that by kind treatment alone, he had been brought to such 
a state of discipline as to be thoroughly depended on. Once or twice 
during the time the man stopped, the boar seemed anxious to proceed ; 
and though he did not put forth his strength, his weight alone called for 
acounteracting power. In order to stop him, the man placed one foot 
against his flank, as a purchase, and then, the other foot resting on the 
ground, he laid his shoulders to the draft, and pulled him off his centre.” 
—pp. 25, 26. 

A finer theme engages his notice at Keel’s Hotel in Liverpool— 
a house which he would recommend any grumbling person to visit, 
were it merely for the purpose of witnessing a specimen of the art of 
living well and cheap, as regards the very important affair of dinner. 
Yet it is a place where ‘ the magistrates themselves very often 
dine.” We give his picture in full. 


“ When I entered the coffee-room, near a score of people were seated at 
different tables, soine with their hats on, but all busily eating their dinner, 
and a chair and table were provided for myself by a good-looking and very 
smartly dressed young woman, who officiated as waiter. Constant commu- 
nication was held with the bar at the head of the room, at which three or 
four other females presided. Upon inquiring what I could have for dinner, 
the young lady produced the care, whence it appeared that there really 
was every thing an Englishman could possibly desire,in the matter of roast- 
ed and boiled meats, meat pies and pastry. Neither was the adage ‘ bis dat 
qui citd dat, ’—(He gives doubly who gives quickly, )—within these walls 
forgotten, for here a hungry man has no sooner made his selection, than 
in half a minute the smoke of the dish is curling under his nose. I think 
I never partook of a more glorious round of beef than that of whicha 
plateful was placed before me, together with a delicate lily-white heart of 
a young cabbage. Next came a delightful apple dumpling weil sugared, 
the fruit transparent, andthe crust excellent. The garniture of the 
table was homely but ‘clean, the dishes and covers of queen’s metal, as 
highly polished as silver. And after having eaten a sufficient quantity to 
satisfy any reasonable appetite, the charge for the whole was only one 
shilling. ‘To conciude—I asked a gentleman sitting at an adjoining table 
how much it was customary to give the waiter, to which he replied, with 
alook of surprise—nothing. Had I not come to the conclusion long be- 
fore, I certainly should have arrived at it now, namely, that so long as an 
individual can procure so very good a dinner for a shilling, and be waited 
upon by atidy young woman into the bargain, Evgland cannot be, in spite 
of a vast deal of modern philosophy, so very bad a country to live in. © 

“ The young person referred to was really the pink of her profession, 
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her movements being quiet, quick, dexterous, and I may add, graceful in 
a great degree. With no one to assist her, she waited upon a score of 
people, who were no sooner satisfied than they went away, and were re- 
placed by others; so that the whole set were nearly changed twice over 
during the half hour that I remained in the room. Her eyes were in eve 
corner at the same moment; every guest found his wants attended to, as 
soon almost as he was aware of them himself. At all events she was ne- 
ver for a moment still, dropping a fork to one, a piece of bread to another, 
craving pardon of a third, as she reached across the table for a huge mug, 
and somewhat in the attitude of a flying Mercury, exposed precisely as 
much as was decent and proper of a well turned leg, and then away she 
would go to another quarter, wriggling about, in a way of her own, though 
somewhat in the French style, as if her feet were tied together, or like a 
figure on wheels wound up by clock-work. Such an active being surely 
never could be still—even in her sleep. . 

* The more the business on her hands, the more rapid the succession of 
her smiles, which she dispersed gratuitously allaround. Every man in the 
room was sure to obtain one, and if he happened to be young, certainly 
two, yet the ‘ hoc age’ mind what you're at, was always uppermost in 
her mind; and though she simpered and flirted, and even now and then 
put on a languishing air, as if suffering either by Cupid or the hot weather, 
no item, meanwhile, of things furnished on any body’s account was for- 
gotten in the bill, and thus she went on from morning to night, attending 
to the interests of her employer, serving the customers, and in perpetual 
motion between the coffee-room aud the bar, so that no ant was ever seen 
at his work more lively and busy. 

‘‘ Notwithstanding this incessant occupation, she found time for her toi- 
lette. Her dress was in the style of a smart lady’s maid. That is to say, 
she wore a figured muslin gown, with full sleeves, and a small black silk 
apron. Her stays were tightly laced, her clothes well put on, and her feet 
neat to perfection. Her cap was adorned with blue ribands, and covered 
a profusion of ringlets.” —pp. 30—33. | 


Twelve months after, he saw the same young woman, on the same 
spot, performing exactly the same duties, in the precise same man- 
ner ; where, no doubt, she continues still, unless she has changed 
her condition, which cannot but sometime take place, if Keel’s visi- 
tors be not all fools and tasteless. May she meet with a husband 
equal to her merits, who will tenderly cherish her virtues, and make 
allowance for such weaknesses, as we cannot suppose the active and 
tidy girl to be altogether above! Women, as our author in another 
passage remarks, are tender, nervous creatures, somehow or other 
putting themselves into a twitter, the moment they have to deal 
with that rough animal, man. 

Sir George gives us a vast number of charming sketches of hum- 
ble life, such as rustic sports, and the manners of the middling, as 
wel) as inferior ranks in the manufacturing districts. It is to these 
that we particularly direct attention. Those who wish to hear of 
canals, railroads, and large manufacturing establishments of many 
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sorts, and in very distinct parts of the country, may find much to 
their heart’s content in these pages, treated uniformly in a plain 
and unscientific strain, but chiefly valuable, as furnishing to the 
writer a subject whereon to hang some notices of life and society. 
For example, at Manchester, we are not denied certain notices 
about cotton; but what still more interests us, isa well told and 
amusing account of the solemnization of a number of marriages in 
the Old Church, where, on the Sunday previous, he had heard the 
bans, for the first time proclaimed, of sixty-five; for the second time, 
of seventy-two ; and for the third time, of sixty. He observed in 
the church, previous to the appearing of the clergyman and the 
clerk, that there was little mauvaise honte among the women, while 
the men, poor fellows! were very seriously abashed. A tendency 
also existed of putting shy people out of conceit with themselves ; 
as thus, ‘‘ Come in, man,” to any new-coming bridegroom, “ what 
art afraid of ? Nobody’ll hurt thee,” to his great confusion. The 
parties were all of the lower orders, with the exception of one 
couple, who made an effort to outshine the poorer candidates ; and 
in marshalling the whole round the altar, the clerk seems to have 
conducted himself with singular dexterity. 

‘‘In appointing them to their proper places, he addressed each in an in- 
tonation of voice particularly soft and soothing, and which carried with it 
the more of encouragement, as he made use of no appellative but the Chris- 
tian name of the person spoken to. ‘Thus he proceeded: ‘ Daniel and 
Pheebe ; this way, Daniel; take off your gloves, Daniel. William and 
Anne; no, Anne; here, Anne; t’other side, William. Joln and Mary ; 
here, John; oh, John; gently, John.” And then, addressing them alto- 
gether; ‘ Now all of you give your hats to some person to hold.’ Al- 
though the marriage service appeared to me to be generally addressed to 
the whole party, the clergyman was scrupulously exact in obtaining the 
accurate responses from each individual.’’—p. 72. 

At Warrington, our author visited a large manufactory of pins. 
It is generally known that such tiny instruments of universal use 
require a number of hands to the perfecting of but one of them ; 
but the particular duties and modes of procedure, on the part of the 
various artisans, are not so familiar to us. We shall gather from 
the present account some information on this curious enough and 
important branch. 

The threads of brass wire used, having been straightened, are 
cut into lengths of five or six inches by one person. A handful of 
these is delivered to another person, who sits behind two wheels, 
which consist of steel. In an instant he assorts the bundle of wires 
in his hand, like a pack of cards, and with wonderful quickness he 
first sharpens one point of the wire shaft and then the other. The 
bundle goes to the next workman, who snips off a pin’s length from 
each end. The wires are repointed again, and again cut, till the 
bundle is exhausted. Two little boys make the heads, of very small 
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and pliable wire, the one clipping it into certain lengths, the other, 
by means of a revolving straight wire, of a proper thickness, pro- 
ducing a supply of coiled heading. Other two boys or girls com- 
plete the instrament—the aid of a small machine being necessary 
to rivet the heads. The finished pins are next boiled in a compo- 
sition to whiten them ; and, lastly, a separate person fixes them 
upon paper. 

One of the most entertaining portions of this volume, describes 
a remarkable trade which has sprung up in England of late years, 
as seen at Dewsbury, namely, that of grinding old garments new, 
by a machine called a “ Devil.” These garments are collected 
from al! parts of the three kingdoms ; nor does it matter what the 
occupation of the late wearers may have been, However old or 
filthy, they are regenerated by being re-spun, through the he!p of 
a little new wool. They are then manufactured into sundry coarse 
articles, such as wadding for the collars of coats, horse-sheeting, &c. . 


“ Whether from the scare-crow or the gibbet, it makes no difference’; 
so that, according to the transmutation of human affairs, it no doubt fre- 
quently does happen, without figure of speech or metaphor, that the iden- 
tical garment to-day exposed to the sun and rain in a Kentish cherry-or- 
chard, or saturated with tobacco-smoke on the back of a beggar in a pot- 
house, is doomed in its turn, ‘ perfusus liquidis odoribus,’ to grace the 
swelling collar, or add dignified proportion to the chest of the dandy. Old 
flannel petticoats, serge and bunting, are nut only unravelled and brought 
to their original thread by the claws of the devil, but this machine, by the 
way, simply a series of cylinders armed with iron hooks, effectually, it is 
said, pulls to pieces and separates the pitch-mark of the sheep’s back— 
which latter operation really is a job worthy of the very devil himself. 
Those who delight in matters of speculation have here an ample field, pro- 
vided they feel inclined to extend their researches on this doctrine of the 
transmigration of coats; for their imagination would have room to range 
in unfettered flight, even from the blazing galaxy of a regal drawing-room 
down to the night cellars and lowest haunts of London, Germany, Poland, 
Portugal, &c., as well as probably even to other countries visited by the 
plague.”—pp. 144, 145. 


However much it may tend to put a man out of conceit with his 
coat, were he to pursue this speculation in all its ramifying bearings, 
yet the rag-grinding trade is not a little characteristic of ingenuity 
and English enterprise. We therefore must trace, with Sir George, 
the component parts and several uses of these bedevilled pieces of 
old raiment. Let it be borne in mind, at the same time, in refer- 
ence to the construction of the grinding machine, that the writer is 
not minutely informed ; for, besides its being encased in a wooden. 
frame, a single glance at the operation was quite sufficient to expose 
the spectator to a whiff that was almost beyond endurance. It was, 
however, an affair pre-eminently of the nose; and although it be 
confessedly a difficult work to describe an ill smell, our tourist gets 
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over it in a highly philosophical! manner. He suggests that if was 
like what may be supposed to be a thing partly consisting of dimen- 
sions and ethereal essence—“ as it were the benedietion of animal 
matter departing from the physical to the metaphysical world, and 
at that critical moment of its existence, or non-existence, when it 
belongs to neither.” 

But still, we have not got to all the uses to which the old fusty 
rags described are turned. ‘The disentangled particles which are 
tco short to form part of a thread, are packed in bales, and shipped 
off to Kent as manure. In describing a heap of this compost, the 
author informs us, ‘‘ I have a crawling sensation as I write.” 

Walton-Hall, Yorkshire, the family seat of Mr. Watterton, of 
crocodile celebrity, receives, together with its eccentric, but most 
estimable proprietor, a lengthened account in the pages before us. 
Sir George was an entire stranger to the naturalist, but it appears 
that the admission of strangers, high and low, is a matter of every- 
day occurrence at Walton-Hall. He, at least, was treated with 
most unusual hospitality. The following notices are given with 
proper feeling and considerateness :— 


“TI found much satisfaction in referring to the catalogue which the ser- 
vant had presented to me, for it not only contained the name of the bird 
or animal according to its particular number, but the reader was also re- 
ferred for further particulars to the precise page in the ‘ Wanderings,’ 
wherein some anecdote relating to the same was recorded,—a species of 
well-timed information, by which the interest was greatly enhanced. With 
regard to an exhibition such as the present, wherein the owner’s adven- 
tures are part and parcel with the creatures exhibited, to refresh the me- 
mory by a recurrence to the narrative is doubly useful; but the same plan, 
nevertheless, might be adopted in museums, and general collections of ob- 
jects of natural history, with advantage; a trifling appendage to a cata- 
logue, referring to works of authority, or containing short extracts from 
the same, would afford the visiter the ready means of identifying with the 
object present its habits in its native wilds. 

. “In acommanding position, with a lowering countenance, aud an eye 
as horribly frowning as I ever beheld, stands extended at full length the 
renowned crocodile, sufficient in his own person to recall to the mind of 
the spectator that gallant equestrian feat which brought before the notice 
of the world the latter part of his history; and among the collection of 
pictures, one, immediately above the animal, an oil painting, represents 
the beast, his rider, together with his attendants, the two former correct 
likenesses, all performing their respective parts in the representation allud- 
ed to. This.is the original of a caricature, which may be seenin many 
shop windows, representing the author of the ‘ Wanderings” seated on the 
back of the crocodile, and some half-dozen of black fellows tugging at the 
jaws. of the latter by arope. ’ : 
..“ Every body is acquainted with the story of the crocodile, and some have, 
been inclined to wonder at it, but the narration, although evidently that of an, 
individual of .eaget temperament, contains, nevertheless, nothing that can be 
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called improbable from beginning toend, or inconsistent with the feelings 
of an athletic lover of sport and a traveller. It must be recollected that the 
wisdom of one man is raised by heavy machinery; that the spirits of 
another are elevated by a more mercurial process; and that such is the 
difference between both, that one may be tutally at a loss to reconcile the 
tastes and habits of the other to plain reason: neither can he imagine a 
rational creature submitting to voluntary exile and hardships, suffering 
hunger and thirst, and even braving peril and death in pursuit of objects 
for which he himself entertains not a grain of interest. ‘The mere matter 
of fact in question is so extremely simple—so obvious in its relation to 
cause and effect, and akin to the moral and physical qualifications of the 
individual concerned, that the shortest possible acquaintance, even a pass- 
ing glance at his person and manners, are sufficient, even if doubt on the 
subject did exist, immediately to dispel it. That he did ride the crocodile, 
precisely in the manner he says he did, I have no manner of doubt what-: 
ever; for in fact, what was to hinder him? ‘The beast had gorged his 
bait, and six or seven men were hauling at a long rope and iron hook made 
fast in his entrails ;—in such a predicament on he was forced to go, uo 
thanks to him: kick he could not, nor was it altogether convenient to turn 
round to bite. The plain tale goes no farther than to say, that the animal, 
being in this helpless state, and so perfectly secured by trammels as to bie 
deprived of all manner of power, the individual whose hopes and anxieties’ 
had been tantalized for three whole days and nights in the endeavour to 
catch him, now, in the moment of exultation, at the heel of the hunt, he, 
a Leicester fox-lhunter, put an end to the chase by leaping on his batk, and 
bestriding the scaly monster. So far from being an incredible event, it really 
seems to me just the very thing it was natural a person ‘ feras consumere 
natus’ was likely to do: a farmer’s boy risks more danger when he rides 
a pig; and had Mr. Elmore, the horse-dealer, then been present, nothing 
is more certain than that, had the author of the ‘ Wanderings’ hesitated 
to throw a leg over the ‘cayman’ the former would, off-hand, have ex- 
claimed, non insolitis verbis—‘ Get on, Sir, he’s perfectly quiet: a child 
might ride him.’ ”—pp. 154—156. 7” 
We must leave Mr. Watterton and his reptiles, his birds and 
beasts, and take notice of some statements more akin to the title of 
our author’s work, but not less gratifying. He has been describ- 
ing, with a feeling of veneration, a manufactory of machinery at 
Leeds, which seemed to him like a creation in miniature, wherein 
variety knew, no. bounds, and, the devices to accomplish particular 
purposes, baffled his, powers of detail. Nothing appears to Us 
juster in sentiment, than certain observations suggested on the oc- 
casion in question, part of which we.copy. - 
** Fhere can be no spectacle more grateful to the heart of an Englishman 
than, viewing the interior of a manufactory of machinery, to observe, the 
features-of each hard-working mechanie blackened. by smoke, yet radiant 
with the light of intelligence—to contrast with bisliumble station the lines 
of fervid. thought that mark his countenance and direct his sinewy. arm— 
and to-reflect that to such combination of the powers of mind.and body Eng- 
-and owes her present state of commercial greatness. It is no less pleas- 
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itg to consider, that although particular classes of men have'suffered “by. 
the substitution of machinery for manual labour, such evils arisesfrom:the) 
mutability of human affairs—are such as the most zealous philanthropist 
| cannot avert; and, lastly, of themselves insignificant compared with the 
| general demand for labour throughout the country, which has not-only 
kept pace with the increase of machinery, but no doubt might be shewn 
even to have exceeded it;—nay, it might be made manifest, that not only 
| is the grand total of operatives employed throughout the manufacturing 
districts augmented, but additional employment afforded in like proportion, 
| for mechanics, to supply the wear and tear of machinery, and buildings 
dependent thereupon, as well as for workmen upon all works to be traced, 
toa similar cause, such as rail-roads, bridges, viaducts, aqueducts, &c.’’ 
—pp. 184, 185. : 
hile it has been in halls like these, that the growth of science: 
has been fostered in England, and the human mind most generally 
expanded, it is also true that the public have been slow to do the 
manufacturer justice. For instance, there has been a morbid 'sym- 
pathy expressed by multitudes for the operatives, which has served 
to throw a corresponding weight of blame upon the masters. One 
part of our author’s testimony, when on this subject, we gladly 
extract. 

..** With respect to the general state of the workmen, and especially the 
' children in the factories, I certainly gained, by personal inspection, a hap- 
py release from opinions previously entertained ; neither could I acknow- 
ledge those resemblances, probably the work of interested artists, by whom 
such touching portraits of misery and overfatigue have been from time to 
time embellished ; ] saw around me wherever I moved, on every side, a 
crowd of apparently happy beings, working in lofty well-ventilated build- 
ings, with whom a comparison could no more in fairness be drawn with the 
solitary weaver plying his shuttle from morning to night in his close dusty 
den, than is the bustle and occupation of life with soul-destroying solitude.” 
—pp. 187. 

- ‘The writer’s mode of appreciating the services conferred by, fhe 
wonderful improvements in machinery and other great works esta; 
blished within England of late years, finds many occasions for 
happy illustration. He sees a beauty even in a rail-road, and about 
bre panting automaton that traverses it with resistless speed ;, ari 
he succeeds also in attempting to add sentiment to the delineation o 
them. ‘The paragraphs about to be cited afford an example. 

.**T xemarked especially one train, consisting of upwards of ‘a score of 
| laden coal’ waggons. on their way for shipment at the mouth of the ‘Teesl 

As they glided onwards, steadily but rapidly, the attitudes of the two en- 
gine-mei ia front were in striking contrast with the stapendous momentum 
of the'advancing Body: ‘Impelled by a power called by themselves into 
aetion: With their atms folded on their bosoms, they seemed either lostin 
| their own réfléctions; or dozing life away, passively reclining;in‘an easy 
| posttte} and whirlédaléng with un incessant and-eqaahle velovity) ©) |. 
| “e*Behind’ the pee: | bn the! net carriage of all’ was‘a low track,2on | 
| whith ‘stood! an. old tarthofee quietly eating hay catof « babes > Phe 

. 
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sagacious animal, thus left to himself, on a bare platform of boards, within 
a couple of feet of the ground, and without side-rail or guard of any descrip- 
tion, displayed a consciousness of the danger of jumping out, by the mode 
in which he cautiously rested on his haunches, prepared by his attitude 
against the possible sudden contingency of a halt. 

‘* With reference to this mode of conveying horses on the carriages, one 
particular instance of sagacity displaved by an animal on this line is wor- 
thy of notice. An old horse, regularly employed to draw waggons laden 
with lime along the level, on arriving at an inclined plauve, where the car- 
riages descend by their own gravity, his services not being required, is 
accordingly. unhitched ; on which occasion he invariably first allows the 
carriages to pass him, and then trotting after the train, leaps on to the 
low carriage of his own accord ; and he performs the feat not only without 
urging, but on the contrary, with so much eagerness, as to render it diffi- 
cult to keep him off, though the carriage is two feet from the ground, and 
the progressive rate nearly five miles an hour. As a basket of hay is con- 
stantly suspended on the aforesaid carriage for his use, the only wonderful 
part of the ceremony is its performance, for one would imagine it difficult 


for a four-footed animal in such a case to preserve its equilibrium.”—pp. 
313—315. 


Altogether, this ‘‘ Home Tour” increases our love and admira- 
tion of Old England. The ingenuity, the intelligence, the virtues, 
and the happiness of the people, are put in a favourable light by its 
pages. ‘This fine, social, and benevelent style of writing, we look 
upon as by far too rare, on the part of those who, to beguile their 
own solitary and idle hours, or the idle hours of their readers, be- 
take themselves to the occupation. Let the discontented, the un- 
charitable, and the gloomy, however, regard the model that is 
before us. At any rate, we have nothing to express but satisfac- 
tion with the author’s design or execution; and only, as respects 
him, hope ere long to hear him speak of his fellow-men, their 
works, or anything that concerns their instruction and happiness, 
trifling or common-place though it may be. 


_——_— 








Art. VII.—A Summer in Spain. London: Smith, Elder,& Co. 1836. 


Previous to dipping into the contents of the book before us, we 
shall amuse ourselves for a few minutes with guessing what they are 
likely to be, as the title allows a slight exercise of the imagination. 
Whether a rich poetic ramble and research into the mysteries of 
the Alhambra, describing the old Moorish castles and towers that 
abound, and bringing into life those splendid and rare legends so 
plentifully attached to each, and in fact almost every ruin at home 
or abroad; or whether a series of miraculous adventures, and 
wonderful exploits, killing bandits by the score, and performing 
many such like prodigies, which require no slight share of faith on 
the part of the reader to credit, and fully keep him in mind that 
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tourists see and perform strange things, or at any rate relate them, 
and that for each, a traveller’s licence is required ; or, as we ima- 
gine it will prove, giving some account of that disgusting civil 
war which is being carried on with such inhuman and revolting 
cruelty, that the darkest ages of barbarism will scarcely give a pa- 
rallel to the atrocities practised on both sides. But without further 
preamble, we shall now proceed to peruse the volume, as we do not 
pretend to be so clever as some reviewers, who can find out all the 
merits or demerits of a book by scarcely more than glancing at the 
title-page, and reading a few lines “ here and there,” for the purpose 
of extracts. 

We have now arrived at “The End,” and find it does not treat 
of the War as much as a journey through Spain in 1835 would 
lead you to expect ; and we give the author’s own words from the 
advertisement, as the perusal of the book fully justifies them, with 
some few exceptions. 

‘“‘ He does not profess to treat of the institutions or political relations 
of the country, but merely to give a faithful account of what has passed 
under his own observation, during a residence of three months in the 
country.’—p. Vv. : 

He arrives at Barcelona (from Marseilles), and from thence tra- 
vels across the Pyrenees into France, depicting the appearance of 
the towns he visited—including Barcelona Valencia Madrid Sara- 
gossa San Sebastian, and many others of less note, in a very clear 
and distinct style, and also touching upon many traits in the cha- 
racters of their inhabitants, with much truth and justice. 

We extract his description of Barcelona :— 

«There is nothing striking in the first view of the town, if we except 
the fortifications, which command the mouth of the harbour: these are 
situated on a high promontory which overlooks the town, and constitute 
its principal strength. The site of Barcelona itself is so level, that little 
can be seen from the sea, except the walls, and the roofs of the houses, 
which are flat, and in general painted white. Behind the town, a range 
of mountains, covered with verdure to their summits, extends from north 
to south as far as the eye can reach,’’—p. 1. 


We shall now accompany him into the town :— 


‘The entrance to the town is good; on the right stands the Custom- 
house, on the left the Exchange, and in the centre, opposite to the gate, 
the Governor’s house, all of which are handsome buildings. We were 
immediately struck with the narrowness of the streets, the want of equi- 
pages, and the strange costumes of the peasantry; but what strikes a stran- 
ger most, on his entering a Spanish town, is the air of perfect repose 
which every thing around him bears: there is no bustle in the streets, 
except at the hour of promenade, and every one you meet seems to have 
his time and his person entirely at his own disposal. 

‘ After following our guide for about ten-minutes through the most 
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confined part of the town, we emerged into the principal street. It is 
broad and handsome, and extends about a mile in length; the centre is 
appropriated entirely to foot- passengers, and the sides to carriages, which 
seems rather a singular arrangement; it is ornamented on either side by 
a row of poplars.”—pp. 2, 3. 


In his visit to the Public Walk, he praises the Catalonian belles 
for continuing their graceful national dress, and, as he says “re- 
sisting the temptations of Fashion and Novelty—two deities which 
rule their blue-eyed sisters in the north.” The Opera in Barcelona 
he speaks of as the best in Spain ; and sodifferent is it from the 
empty benches so frequently beheld here, that a stranger has -no 
chance of a box but through the Governor, who always keeps a 
few tickets for the accommodation of privileged strangers. 

We extract the following, as a pleasing prospect for timid gentle- 
men about to travel in Spain with valuables in their possession ; 
and as it also speaks much for the terrible state of mismanagement 
in which the country must be, where such scenes are allowed to 
take place so repeatedly. 


** The direct road from Barcelona to Madrid, lies through Saragossa 
and Aragon; but having heard that the diligence from Saragossa tu Bar- 
celona was robbed about once a fortnight, we determined to keep the 
coast, and proceed by Tarregona and Valencia. 1] n.et a person who 
had een robbed cn his way from Saragossa a few days before. He de- 
scribed the process, which appears a very simple one. The diligence 
wus stopped in a sequestered part of the road, by about thirty armed men, 
who ordered the passengers to give up instantly all their money, jewels, 
and other valuables; they likewise seized the linen, fur shirts are rare 
amongst the mountains of Aregon—but they left the rest of their bag- 
gage, and no violence was used.”—p. 12. 


This is his description of Tarragona, which in some respects 
will apply to almost the whole of Spain. 


* Tarragona, the Reman capital of Spain for six hundred years, is now 
a du!!, deserted-locking town; the walls, which are of great strength, 
are partly ancient, and bear ‘ the cruel marks of many a bluody field,’ 
particularly on the western side. There are several antiquities in the 
neighbourhood ; a Roman aqueduct, said to have been erected by Trajan, 
still supplies the town, and there are considerable remains of an extensive 
building near the Barcelona gate, which our guide told us was once the 
palace of Augustus, * who was king of Spuin many years ago.’ ”’—p. 17. 


The following is a pretty specimen of Spanish liberty, even un- 
der the liberal governmente 


“The power of the police appears to be as unimited, as in the most 
“despotic countries. A few nights after our arrivai, whilst we-were at 
supper, the waiter came into the room and told one of the party, a-stu- 
dent from Valladolid, apparently under twenty, that some one wished to 
see him: he went-out, but did not return; and the landlord told us after- 
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wards, that he had been arrested, he did not know wherefore. Two 
nights afterwards, a facetious old gentleman, who generally presided at 
table, and amused us with strange stories, disappeared in the same 
manner; he was suspected of being factious, as the Spiniards are pleased 
to dencminate the Carlists. There is something in our nature that revults 
at the idea of irresponsil:le power; the very thought that his liberty and 
furtune were subject to the caprice of another, would make an English- 
man’s blood boil; yet such is the force of habit, that these two arrests ap- 
peared to cause no sensation whatever amongst the Spaniards.”—pp. 
35, 36. 

His sketch of a fashionable promenade in Valencia presents as 
great a contrast to Hyde Park, or any other of our fashionable 
drives, as can well be imagined. 


“ The excessive heat of summer is certainly some excuse for idleness ; 
morning is the only time when any work is done; from noon till sun-set 
no one stirs out, for whenever I ventured out at that time I found myself 
alone in the streets. This time is spent by the men in lounging about 
the house, smoking, or sleeping—by the women in preparing their finery 
fur the evening, and in singing constitutional songs. The moment the 
sun goes down, the scene changes, the whole population resorts to the 
public drive, at least all the men, and every woman who can sport a man- 
iil/a and a fan—and few, indeed, there are who cannot. The drive ex- 
tends from the town to the sea, a distance of two miles; it is well paved 
and shaded on either side with fine poplars; it is the ambition of the Vae 
lencian belles to appear there every evening in a machine ’ycleped a tar- 
tana, which is neither more nor less than a green covered cart without 
springs, and drawn by a solitary horse. ‘The fact is, there are no car- 
riages in Valencia, if we except one or two which, from their primitive 
construction, must have carried the ancestors of their present owners two 
centuries ago; these are shaped like funeral coaches, painted red, and 
drawn by mules. The pace of all these vehicles is a solemn walk, (indeed, 
the tartana could not be pushed beyond it without endangering the 
limbs of its inmates), and as they describe a regular circle, each taking its 
place as it arrives on the ground, (for no passing ur repassing is allowed), 
they furmed the strangest procession I ever witnessed. Then. let the 
reader imagine, besides, numbers of galloping cavaliers, groups of half- 
naked peasants, and whole swarms of monks, of every order and colour, 
from the miseralle-looking capuchin, unshod and uncovered, to the com- 
fortably-clad carmelite, in his snow-white flannel robe, whose jolly visage, 
and ‘ fair round belly,’ tell no tales of vigils, or of fasting, and he will be 
able to fourm some idea of the motley appearance of the Valencian 
drive.’’—pp. 46—48. 


We give the following, as the author’s opinion of Spanish pride 
and Spanish society. 
“ As to Spanish society, I believe there is none, at least, in our ac- 


ceptation of the term. Families visit each other without invitation or 
ceremony; but no entertainment is given except in conversation or 


' Music; and, as may be expected from this, the manners are much more 
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easy and familiar than in colder climates... Jn, spite ofall, that has beeg. . 
said'and believed ‘about Spanish pride, I have ah phe See entire. 
equality amongst them. A Spaniard is proud, not of. birth or wealth,..- 
but of the ancient glory of his country, and above. all, of being a Spaniard. |... 
This feeling is shared equally by the peer and the peasant; but I have 
never seen it shown, unless when their honour, or their national preju- 
dices were touched. I have always, on the contrary, found their be. 
haviour frank and unreserved. I may mention, as a proof of the hospi- 
table ‘manners of the better orders, that a nobleman of wealth and in- 
fluence in the south, whom I met accidentally at the hotel in Valencia, 
not only paid me the greatest attention there, but offered me the liberty 
of shooting over his estates. He was a liberal; had travelled more than 
the generality of his countrymen, and spoke English very well. When 
I left Valencia, he met me at the Diligence, and saw me off; and when 
I thanked him cordially for his numerous attentions, he replied, with a 
smile, ‘ That I must not mention the subject, as he had received the 
greatest hospitality in my country, which he never would have an oppor- 
tunity of repaying ; and that, besides, he held it to be the duty of every 
people, to be attentive to strangers.’ His last words to me were, to 
write to him if I ever found myself in any difficulties: and this was said.in 
a tone so different from the usual humbug of continental! politeness, that 
I was convinced of its reality. Such men are rarely to be met with in 
travelling.”—pp. 50—52. 


If we compare the conduct of the nobleman mentioned, with 
what would most probably have been the behaviour of one of ours 
in a similar situation, we must confess that “ the comparison would 
be odious.” 

Speaking of the knowledge and information of the gentler sex, 
he says :— 

‘* Female education is shamefully neglected in Spain; the highest ac- 
complishments, even amongst the wealthier orders, are French and the 
piano; and even these are rarely to be met with. As a specimen of their 
geographical attainments, I shall relate a conversation I had one day with 
one of the sisters of my hostess (not the one who wished to be a soldier). 
She was very curious to know all about my country, and asked me how 
far it was.away ; whether we had not a great deal of money, and whether 
the women were pretty and went to mass; and when I told her that they 
did not, and that there were no friars, she exclaimed, ‘ Que gente tan 
mala, (such a wicked people!) She then told me with that perfect 
naiveté, which I have only observed in Spain, that she was engaged to 
be married to a young physician in the course of a twelyemonth, . * He 
says,’ continued she, ‘ that he will take me either to Estramadura,.or to. 
the Havannah: have you been there ?—or to Portugal—where is that? 
which of these is the best country?’ I asked her where she thought 
Portugal was. ‘1 don’t know,’ she replied,‘ but I think it is some- 
where near France,’ (cérea Francia). ‘The idea that as I had been for 
some time from home, I must of course have visited the Havannah, was 
singular enough. | 

‘* T afterwards discovered that her eldest sister was equally innocent of 
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eography. One day, whilst sitting down to dinner, I found b jis ; 
vote wnt hér dmante at the height of their voices—as te ete: nm 
casionally do. The question at issue was, whether England was. an 
island or not; and the point being referred to me, I was obliged to give 


a verdict against my fair hostess.”—pp. 53, 54. 


Compare the lady’s acknowledgment of, being. engaged,,.with 
what would have been the conduct of one of-ours, similarly. situated, 
even if asked the question, with her host of non-negatives++as; how « 
ridiculous an idea—how nonsensical—how could you think of such ' 
a thing? &c. &c.—blushing at the same time “ up to the very 
eyes.” wattle 

After speaking of their bigotry, he says :— 


“There is, notwithstanding, a natural intelligence, and an enthusiasm in. 
the character of the Spanish women, which almost supply their want of. 
education ; and which, if well cultivated, and added to the charms of 
their unaffected manners, would, in my belief, give them the superiority. 
over all their neighbours. They possess besides, in the highest degree, . 
a quality more valuable than any acquired accomplishments; I mean 
disinterestedness. Indeed the Spaniards, with all their faults, are the 
least mercenary people in Europe.”—pp. 55, 56. 


Dwelling on their general characters, he remarks, as a redeeming 
point, that | 


“ Three yn Om years of bigotry and despotism, have destroyed their 
energies and dissipated their resources; and they have nothing now. left 
except their courage and their pride. Spain has been unfortunate in her 
princes. No sooner was Charles the Fifth placed on the throne, than he 
attacked and destroyed the privileges of the commons, who at that time 
enjoyed more political liberty than any other body in Europe. They made 
a vigorous but vain resistance under the gallant Padilla, and his heroic 
wife; for the undisciplined citizens had but little chance of success against 
the veteran troops and experienced generals of the Emperor. Charles 
knew well how to. make use of his victory—he conciliated the people by 
pardoning the rebels, but at the same time he destroyed their liberties, 
and established despotism. From that fatal moment we may mark the 
decay of Spain; from that time her commerce declined, for that plant 
has.never yet flourished under the shade of tyranny: her riches were 
spent, in foreign wars kindled by the selfish ambition of the Empe- 
ror, and her literature and her ardent love of enterprize received 
a check which they have never recovered.’’—pp. 70, 71. 


‘The following is a fair specimen of the ideas which the inhabit- 
ants of a nation form, who have been in the most distant way con- 
nected with any important event. 


_ “Thad only one companion in the coupé—an elderly man, who was 
very civil in telling me the names of every village we passed; and giving 
me all the information in his power; but he smoked without intermission; 
He, of course, abused the friars and the factious, and told me that.he had 
in his younger days served in the war of independence-—— as the: Spaniards 
delight to call their struggle with Napoleon. After giving me an account 
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‘Of the capitulation of Baylen, at which he had been present, and which dic 

little’ honour to either party concerned, he remarked, with ee Catinn 
pride, that Spain had done more in effecting the downfall of Napoleon, 
than any other nation in Europe. Now, I have heard the emperor’s fall 
attributed by some, to England, by others to Russia, and by others, again, 
to the elements—but Spain was a new idea, aud I regarded my friend for a 
moment with mute astunishment; observing which, he added, ‘and England 
too, did a good deal,’ (mucio). Such are the thanks which John Bull 
receives for fighting the battles, and paying the debts of his neighbours !” 
——pp. 84, 85. 

One of the most striking differences observed by English trayel- 
lers is in the behaviour of hotel and shopkeepers, at home and 
abroad: on the one part, being all obsequiousness and civility—on 
the other, displaying the most careless inattention and indifference, 
We extract the following, as a specimen of Spanish hotel-keepers. 

« After the examination of our baggage—which ceremony is performed 
in, Spain on entering every town—I proceeded to the hotel which had been 
recommended to me. ‘There was a woman standing at the door, and I 
asked her whether I could get a room: she said I must ask the waiter. [ 
put the same question to that functionary when he made his appearance ; 
and he answered with Castilian politeness, and Spartan brevity, * No se,’ 
(1 don’t know). I immediately went to another hotel. where the answer 
was equally brief, thongh more civil, tu wit, ‘No hay;’ which meant 
there was no room.’—pp. 92, 93. 

This is his description of the appearance of the Spanish capital. 

“The streets of Madrid are much wider in general than those of other | 
Spanish towns; but there is only one handsome one—the Alcala, which 
the Spaniards think the finest in the world. It is broad, and well paved, | 
and. ccutains a number of fine houses; amongst them that of the British 
ambassador. It extends about a mile in length, from the Prado—the great | 
public walk—to the ‘ Puerto del Sol,’ which was once the gate, and is 
now the centre of the city. This forms a sort of square, where half-a- ' 
dozen of the principal streets empty themselves; the post-office too is 
situated here, and it is by far the most bustling part of the town. The 
Alcala is lighted with gas, but I observed from the name on the lamp posts | 
that they had been manufactured in London; the expense of transporting 
them must have been great; but the Don never works himself, when he 
can get others to do so for him.” —pp. 97, 98. 

After describing the Gallery of Paintings he says :— 

“ There are, besides, many fine paintings, but the one-half of the gallery 
is filled with crucifixions, saintly martyrdoms and portraits of old popes 
and cardinals; to which subjects I must confess indifference, being unable 
to derive any pleasure from the contemplation thereof; and I can only re- 
gret the misapplication of the painter’s time and talents on such unpromis- 
ing subjects.”"—p. 101. 

Which remark he had most certainly far better have omitted. 

In speaking of the probability of Spain thriving under the Go- 

-vernment of the Queen (in the event of her success) he says :— 
Many people imagine that if the faction’in’ the north were suppressed, 
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‘matters ‘would °go ‘on “sinodthly; ‘but;however we may wish’well:to ithe 
‘Tiberal cause—we must remember, that the Spaniards, compared with other 
nations, are unaccustomed to exercise their judgment on matters of govern- 
ment, and consequently apt on all occasions to run into extremes. Hence, 
if the government, wLether from good or bad motives, were to delay grant- 
ing a: onstitution, | have no doubt whatever, that a civil war would be 
the consequence, which would be a much more serious uffair then the 
skirmi-hing in the north; and in that case, we might expect to'see the 
Spanish monarchy extinguished amid scenes which might rival the darkest 
of the French revolution. But such a state of things would arise solely 
from the folly or negligence of the government. ‘The Spaniards, from 
their love of pomp, and their reverence for forms, which have little. but 
their antiquity to recommend them, are strongly inclined to the monarchical 
form of government; and such prejudices, under wise rulers, may be the 
means of preventing the people abusing their newly acquired freedom. The 
first care of an enlightened government, after reforming the church and 
laws—which are both notoriously corrupt—ought to be the education of 
the people, especially of the lower orders, who are generally in a state of 
abject ignorance. I need only mention, as a proof of this, that I never met 
with a servant in Spain who could write. Indeed, in respect of education 
and intelligence, Spain appears to be about a couple of centuries behind 
France and England. It is impossible to conceive a more melancholy sight 
than a Spanish bookseller’s shop. ‘The shelves are filled with the works of 
the monkish historians, and with books on theological subjects; they contain 
little original, except the eternal Don Quixote, which generally occupies 
one entire shelf, and is printed in every possible form, varying in size from 
one volume to six. These, with a few translations from the French, and 
several of Scott’s novels, make up the stock of a Spanish bookseller. I 
once, indeed, saw a Shakspeare in the original at Barcelona, though I 
know uot how it got there.”’—pp. 110—112. 


A bookseller’s shop must indeed be a sorry affair, more especial- 
iy when compared with the well stocked shelves of London. 

In speaking of the barbarous and cruel practice of bull-fighting, 
he justly remarks :— 


‘‘ Nothing can give a stronger proof of the backward state of society\in 
Spain, than the existence of bull-fights! Antiquarians maintain that these 
barbarous exhibitions were practised by the ancient inhabitants of Spain, 
before the time of the Romans; though | should think this rather difficult 
to prove. Whoever were the inventors, these sights have certainly an evil 
tendency, in rendering the people callous to scenes of blcod. I have heard 
even women, when describing these sights, talk in the: most delighted 
manner of the wounded horses, with all the other disgusting particulurs. 
It appears, that unless a dozen or upwards of horses are sacrificed the 
Spaniards consider it no sport. These are, for the most part, old and unfit 
for use, and being left utterly defenceless, fall easy victims to.the enraged 
bull, amid the shouts of the audience. The sight of these poor avimals, 
some flying wildly befvre the bull, and others horribly wounded, galloping 
round the amphitheatre until they drop. dead, has been described to me by 
strangers—for I never witnessed the exhibition myseélf—as a most 'dispiist- 
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ing spectacle. This. cowardly destruction of the noblest of all animals, after 
spending their lives in the service of mankind, for the purpose of gratify- 
ing the base appetite of the multitude, I confess I could not look upon. It 
is certainly one of the first duties of a vigorous government, to put an end 
to such disgraceful scenes: all the intelligent Spaniards I met, seemed 
heartily ashamed of them. My landlady used to confess that Spain was 
the last country in Europe, except Portugal : she wished to go, she told me, 
to America, where there were neither kings nor bull-fights, né reyes né 
toros).”’—pp. 116, 117. 


The following forms a pretty contrast to the contributions levied 


on travellers in England by waiters, chambermaids, guards, coach- 
men, &c. , 


“ After being tumbled about in this manner for nearly sixty miles, we 
arrived about seven in the evening at a wretched village, yclept Ayerb, 
at the foot of the mountains, where we were destined to leave our car- 
riage. , I may mention, as an instance of the carelessness of the Spaniards 
in general, and the Aragonese in particular, about money, that the man 
who drove us this distance—and a hard day’s work it was—never:asked 
us for any, I inquired for him in the morning, as he was a civil fellow, 
and was very active in getting the carriage out of the mud; but he was 
not to be found. I have before mentioned, that I never was attempted 
to be imposed upon in Spain; and I have invariably found the garcons, 


conductors, et hoc genus omne, thankful for whatever I gave them.”—pp. 
137, 138. 


-At page 160, he makes a very silly remark on ““Young’s Night 
Thoughts ;” though, had he done what he foolishly pretends to 
imagine none ever did, (viz. read them through), we trust he would 
have altered his opinion. 


We give his description of San Sebastian. 


‘«‘ San Sebastian is situated on a small tongue of land, which terminates 
abruptly in a lofty rocky promontory. On this, the citadel is situated, 
which commands not only the town below, but the whole surrounding 
country. Close under cover, as it were, of this rock, the town is built, 
which is entirely new; the old one having been completely destroyed 
during the desperate siege it stood during the late war. In consequence 
of this, the streets are wide, and more regularly built than in any other 
town I have seen in Spain: but it is small. I do not think it contains 
ten thousand inhabitants within the walls. The town is defended also on 
the north side by a river, which is fordable only at low water: through 
this, the British ‘ forlorn’ advanced, to the last bloody, but successful 
attack: and such was the strength of the walls, and the courage of the 
besieged, that even that, it is said, would have failed, had not General 
Graham, by an admirable presence of mind, directed the artillery to fire 
over the heads of his own men, even while they were in the breach. The 


wall is now rebuilt; but it is easy to mark the spot where this bold 
thanceuvre was practised.”’—pp. 155, 156. 


"We also extract his description of the affair at Ernani, as a fair 
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specimen of the manner in which newspapers manufactu?e moat 
rlurious victories, and tremendous defeats. 

« On the 30th of August, the combined troops in the town, consisting 
of three British and three Spanish regiments, marched out to attack Er- 
nani, a village about three miles off, occupied by the Carlists. As most 
absurd reports were made regarding this affair, both by the French and 
English newspapers, I think it right to give all the information I can on. 
the subject, collected from eye witnesses on the spot; for at that time I 
was confined a close prisoner to my room. 

“The Carlists had concentrated their forces at Ernani, to a much 
greater number than was anticipated. They amounted to upwards of 
three thousand; and had fortified themselves in such a manner, that it 
was thought advisable not to attempt to carry their position without 
artillery. The generals, both British and Spanish, had, I believe, been 
misled, both as to the number of their opponents, and the strength of their 
position. The reason of this, in my opinion, was, that the attack had 
been premeditated for some time, and had been delayed from day to day, 
in consequence of the bad weather; which at that time was very rainy 
and boisterous: and during this interval, the Carlists having, by means of 
their spies, learned that an attack was meditated, had augmented their 
numbers accordingly. 

‘‘ The whole day was spent in skirmishing; during which, the young 
British troops were often exposed to the fire of the Carlists, who were be- 
hind their intrenchment, and they stood without flinching. One of the 
regiments, indeed, offered to carry the village with the bayonet, the true 
weapon of the British soldier, and the officers had considerable difficulty in 
keeping back their men; but as they were unprovided with artillery, it was 
thought proper to retreat. This was effected in good order; the Carlista, 
never quitted their position, for the purpose of completing their victory, as 
they, and their friends, have termed this affair. I saw the troops, from 
my window, returning to their quarters; they were apparently in good 
spirits, and playing the ‘ British Bayoneteers’ with all their might. 

““ The loss chiefly fell upon the Spanish troops. Of these, sixty-three 
were brought into the hospital of San Sebastian. My informant on this 
head was my physician, who attended the hospital professionally. The 
number of British wounded did not exceed twenty: and their wounds 
were generally so slight, that during the week which followed the’ aetion, 
not one of them lost either life or limb. I was in the habit of seeing oné 
of the surgeons every day, who informed me as to this. The total number: 
of killed and missing of Spanish and English did not amount to tet. 
- “ It was currently reported at San Sebastian, that the Carlists had lost’ 
between twenty and thirty killed, and one hundred and fifty woundéd'’ 
my medico informed me that this was positively known to the faetions® of 
the town, who had received the intelligence from their friends';' but 1’ hed 
no means of ascertaining this fact. 

‘* During the whole of this day—it was Sunday—tlie towti was denne: 
ed. The cele population, including women and children, followed ‘the 
troops out of the town, as if they had been going to see a bull-fight.oo! 
confess I would have followed their example, had I been able; but Ivhad 
to content. myself with sitting at my window and listening to the flying 
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s about the streets. I had a view of the gate which leads to Ernani, | 
ahd which is generally a thoroughfare; but on that day it was deserted, | 
except when the wounded men were carried into the town, borne on the’ 
shoulders of their comrades ; these were generally surrounded with groups 
of women and children, many of whom I observed in tears. When the 

‘ pride and pomp’ of war is torn aside, and it is seen in al] its stern 
realities, it is different, indeed, from what poetry and history have painted: 
it. At the sight of these melancholy groups, who could help remem- 
bering— 

‘Ah, monarchs! could ye taste the mirth ye mar, 

Not in the toils of glory would ye fret ; 

‘The hoarse dull drum would sleep, and man be happy yet.’ 


°+'"The number of killed and wounded in this affair was exaggerated in. 
the most absurd terms by the French newspapers, as I observed on my” 
journey homewards through France. Happening to go into a café at 
Bayonne, I took up the newspaper of the day, whicl stated the number 
of English and: Spaniards killed and wounded, at six hundred—more 
than six times the true amount. Numbers of people, chiefly military men, 
were discussing the news; and from their countenances and observations, 
they appeared to be pleased that their ancient enemies had received a 
check. At Bourdeaux, and other places, the newspapers took an evident 
delight in dwelling on these affairs, and magnitying the losses of their 
ancient enemies, which, perhaps helped to console them, for the check 
they had received a few weeks before at Algiers.” —pp. 163—168. 

In his concluding remarks, he says, in alluding to the paucity of 
beggars,— 

““ Perhaps I cannot pay a higher compliment to the people, than by 
sayirig that ] saw fewer beggars in Spain than in any other continental: 
country I have visited—nvt excepting Fiance ; and ccnsidering thav thes 
poor are supported merely by voluntary contributions, this circumstarice 
sdys more perhaps for the independent char.cter of the people, than any-, 
thing else that conld be said in their favour. Indeed, with all due de: 
ference to Mr. O’Connell, I believe the Spanish peasantry to be the finest: 
in Europe. Jn outward appearance, they certainly are, for amongst, 
them, I'have seen more handsome men, than in any other class in Spain.’ 
—p. 172. 

With one more extract, in which is much truth, we conclude our 
notice ; and though we do not always agree with him in his political 
reflections, yet we do say that he gives a fair idea of that part of 
Spain which he visited, and accompanied very frequently, with just 
remarks and observations. 


“ But the great want in Spain appears to be, that there i no middle 
class; where, in.other countries, society has. generally found its must 
useful members. This arises undoubtedly. from the want of industry 
and intelligence—the two elements which in free countries have formed 
that useful class, whose duty it is to hold the balance between anarchy 
and despotism. From the: want.of this wholesome check, the Speniards 
are inclined to runinwiextvemes, and .ever will. be, until, the govern- 
ment by educating the people, and by judicious laws, encouraging in- 
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dustry and.commerce,. spreads intelligence and wealth.over.the. nation, 
If it is true that governments make men, and that the destinies of nations 
are frequently in the hands of individuals—the present Spanish minister 
surely holds a station of tremendous responsibility.”—pp. 172, 173. 





Art. VII1.—The Professions, with other Pieces. London: Fellowes. 
1836. 


Tu's is evidently the work of a gentleman of feeling and reflection. 
It opens with a few lines from ‘‘ The Poet to his Harp,” which con- 
tains some merit ; as also, an “‘ Invocation.” 

The Church, as is its due, is first treated of, and begins with the 
following sweet and unaffected lines :— 


“ Behold the church! Here let us rest awhile, 
Like village loiterers, on this broken stile ; 

*Tis good sometimes to muse, and heave a sigh 
O’er the frail ruins of mortality. 

Where may the soul dissatisfied with thee, 
Vain fickle world, at rest from trouble be ? 
Where may the weary traveller receive 

That balmy peace which thou canst never give? 
Here, here alone, where wretches cease tou weep, 
And close beside their persecutors sleep; 

Where but a single step divides the grave 

Of him who begg’d a scrap, and him who gave.” 


In the introduction, to Law, which. comes next, in speaking of 
pettifoggers he says, that ‘‘ the increase of these, if not timely check-. 
ed, will aid the poor laws to effect the ruin of the country.” 

> Now, leaving the poor laws out of the question, we think it sa- 
vours vastly of the ridiculous to imagine that even a whole host 
of pitiful creeping things in the shape of roguish attornies, could 
become a chief instrument in the ruin of England—as the-honour- 
able part of the profession might surely root them out, by exposing 
their iniquities. Pet 

There is much feeling expressed in the following :— 
‘* Whence was that bursting sob, that piercing groan, 
Which sympathy might wake in heart of stone ! 
Does true repentance heave that bitter sigh, 


Or shuddering sinfulness, afraid to die ? 
Til look no Texg;—come lead me to that cell, 
Where guilt and in ce together dwell ; 


Aye here is the hell of law. -Her victims here, 
In late repentance waste the fruitless tear. 
Exulting knavery, back’d by legal cheats, 

The claims of honour and of right defeats 
Inebriate idleness and harden’d vice 
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But why should honesty, with such a crew, 
Here expiate crimes its bosom never knew ? 
Why weeps misfortune ’midst the yell of imps, 
The oaths of fiends, and ribaldry of pimps !” 


There is much force and descriptive power in the following sketch 
of a man who has been unjustly confined, through an enemy calling 
in the aid of one of the numerous tribe, which disgraces the law, 
and for whom no work is too dirty. 


“ Yet mark their victim—where’s the eye of fear, 
Of guilt, arrested in its mad career? 

The slavish trembling and the coward face, 

‘That strives in vain to hide the heart’s disgrace ! 
Can caverns hold, can slavish fetters bind, 

Eternal spark of Deity, the mind ? 

Erect he walks, ye baffled tyrants, see, 

An angel bursts his chains—the man is free ! 

An angel leads his ransom’d spirit hence ; 

Bright soul of freedom, dauntless innocence !” 


He also justly demands— 


* O justice, when will that lethargic charm, 

Which blunts thy feelings, and unnerves thine arm, 
Of quibbles, fees, and nonsense, nauseous dose, 
Forced down thy throat by interested foes, 

Have spent its leaden power ?”’ 


Next comes “ Physic,” in which he justly desecrates the plan of | 
writing prescriptions ‘“‘in barbarous and contracted Latin,” and 
deals with just severity with all vain pretenders in the “ healing 
-.” 

From the introduction to “ The Army” we extract the following, 
which needs no comment. : 


‘* Resistance to injury and oppression must, of course, be both reason- 
able and lawful; but that a country like ours, which is almost secured by 
nature and its fleets against external foes, should be under the necessity 
of keeping up a large standing army, must argue something wrong in its 
government.” 


We think “ such things are,” as the sketch below describes, and 
recommend it to those who cannot fail to recognize its truth. 


“ True sons of Mars, not like old Marius these, 
By deeds of years who rose to dignities ; | 
Born to command, their prowess cannot fail, 
When stays and buckram form their coat of mail.’ 
Polite as brave, they ne’er, where beauty led, 
Like those fools Scipio and Cyrus, flea : 

No, none like them in ball-rooms can appear, 

Or whisper nothings in a fair one’s ear.” ~ 
Who can their glorious feats, their conquests tell? 
In wine and women irresistible! ie’ ae. 
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What, though sometimes a parent’s heart may bleed, 
Or husband mourn, or children left in need, 

This potent law, all nature’s works obey, 

That private must to public good give way.” 


The following appears preparatory to the departure of a ‘ fallen 
one,” in pursuit of the “ military gentleman” who has ruined and 
abandoned her. 


We next come to the Navy, where the author bestows justly- 
merited censure on the means of recruiting it by press-gangs. Ww 


‘In youths’ soft spring, in gentle woman’s breast, 
Like new-fledg’d birds the tender passions rest; 
Behind them all, nestles young, timid love, 
Alarm’d, and trembling as the wild wood-dove. 
But once accustom’d to the fondling hand, 

To sweet endearments and caresses bland, 

It strengthens in the breeze, that chill’d before, 
And learns on eagle’s wings aloft to soar, 

"Till grown mature, it fears nor winds nor waves, 
But, ‘ strong as death,’ opposing danger braves,” 


e 


extract the following from the narrative of a wife and mother, whose 
husband has been torn from her and slaughtered in a victory. 


We add 


“ There was joy 
In Bridport stree:s, and mirth which might employ 
Less tortur’d bosoms: great bonfires and songs, 
And blazing lights in windows, and the throngs 
Sent shouts to heaven. Not so in our sad vale ; 
Hither that victory brought a different tale. 
Oh! wretched, wretched thought! Down in the wave 
They threw his naked corpse! He had no grave, 
No friend to close his eyes, and none to weep 
Over his coffin! Down in the briny deep 
They threw him like a dog! sea-monsters tore 
His mangled limbs, or to the neighb’ring shore, 
The wild sea dash’d them; there was none to save 
His dear remains, to lay them in a grave.” 
this last to our already numerous extracts. 
“ Oh! can it be, that He, who reigns above, 
Who bids all men be join’d in brother’s love— 
For all are his, and all beneath the skies 
To him like one extended parish lies ;— 
Oh! can it be, when murder’d thousands bleed, 
That He can view, and can approve the deed ? 
When hostile nations pour the impious prayer, 
Will He, the God of mercy, lend his ear? 
Ah, no! the widow’s cries, the orphan’s tears, 
The dying groans of wounded prisoners, 
Shall raise accusing spirits from beneath, 
Against the prayer which war and murder breathe.” 


We now take our leave of this small volume, in which, though 
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the verse is not always correct, and the rhythm not always harmo- 
nious, is combined much merit, and much just censure. 


~~ -- 





Ant. IX.—The Manse Garden. By A Cuiererman. Glasgow: 
Collins & Co. 1836. 

Ir is a thing of much less importance than at first appears, what 
the nature of a subject may be which a man has to discuss, whether 
by speech or by pen; yea, be his purpose to entertain the mind of 
the auditor or reader with delight, or to convey important and use- 
ful lessons, or to do both. The effect depends far more upon the 
man than the subject-matter of his discourse. ‘There are some who 
turn the richest fields into sterility, by the feebleness of their treat- 
ment, and the poverty of their invention. Others again, can invest 
what is barren and naked, with all the riches and graces of their 
own minds. The skilful artist, therefore, who can garnish with 
beauty that which is mean, we may be neoused. can set off, witha 
corresponding style of improvement, that which is in itself attrac- 
tive ; following, according to the dictates of a happy taste, and su- 
perior ingenuity, such principles of arrangement in the disposition 
of parts and of illustration, as communicates to the witness of these 
displays, the purest satisfaction, and the best sort of instruction. 

There are some topics, however, which appear to us to require 
more skill from the discourser, than even those which, on first 
thoughts, are deemed mean and sterile. When the subject is of 
the most trifling or common order, there is scope for the adept to 
give reins to his imagination, and to prove the judgment with 
which he can hang all the garniture that is within him, upon a peg. 
A sofa served Cowper for a stay to his finest poem. But when a 
theme is announced, which is naturally and quite obviously of the 
most attractive character—but which, for these very reasons, has 
been belaboured by every ordinary mind, and hackneyed ad nau- 
scam—something better is required than the fluency and excursive- 
ness of an accomplished and lively speaker or writer ; because, he 
cannot elevate the subject to its proper and natural position, unless 
he bring to the task originality of arrangement, detail, and illustra- 
tion. Who, for example, has not talked and heard of, thousands 
of times over, the beauties and rich productions of a garden, the 
marvellous varieties in the vegetable world, and the enticements of 
horticulture? But who, at the same time, now-a-days, expects to 
be told anything more or better than has nearly as often been re- 
peated before, or which he may not already know? The title at the 
head of this article may, therefore, be apt to meet with neglect ; 
and, perhaps, in so far as our readers are concerned, the grounds 
of this neglect would be strengthened, were we now to stop short 
after announcing the truth in somewhat fuller terms, by deelaring 
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that ‘* The Manse Garden”’ is really a manual of domestic horti- 
culture, such as suits the sphere and scope of farmers, small landed 
proprietors, the possessors of villas, or clergymen of moderate means, 
who have glebes or gardens, wherever the medium climate of North 
Britain extends, including a goodly portion of the south. 

A manual of domestic gardening on a small scale! We might, 
after a little research, name scores of such books ; many of them, 
too, by persons who possessed great practical knowledge, and who 
had made the art, with every kindred branch, their profound study. 
What, then, can be expected from a clergyman, who confines him- 
self to a Manse Garden—the horticulture befitting a northern par- 
sonage—that can be worthy of special notice? And yet, as soon 
as we glanced at the volume, our surmise was, that there was in it 
something beyond what is every day to be met with. In the first 
place, the title was neat, plain, and indicative of a simple quaint- 
ness, such as we could figure to ourselves became an experienced 
and observant minister of the Kirk. In the second place, the book 
was small, delivering the reader ‘‘ from the killing toil of ponder- 
osity, aud from the awe of mystery,” as the author himself states 
it. Next, we found the Address to the Reader appropriate, equally 
plain with the title, and admirably expressed. And, last of all, the 
fine and healthful sentiment which perfumed that address, we found 
richly strewed over every page of the little treatise ; a treatise, of 
which it is difficult for us to say, whether practical instruction, cul- 
tivated taste. sound judgment, quaint cheerfulness, or originality of 
illustration, is most conspicuous. We hesitate not to assure our 
readers, that this is not only the best manual upon the subject of 
which it treats, which has ever come under our notice, (and we 
have perused many such works,) but that its style, spirit, and doc- 
trines, are so happily wedded to one another, that we felt regret 
when obliged to leave off the perusal of it, before coming to the 
conclusion, when it first came to hand, and that with the same zest 
we recurred to it. There is nothing dry nor tame here ; nothing 
fulsome or barren ; because, when detailing the simplest rules, or 
enforcing the most practical operations, the author gives out from 
the overflowings of a heart alive to the beauties and language of 
cultured nature, and awakens feelings of a corresponding tenderness 
and elevation in his readers. 

For the reasons now stated, we confidently predict that the 
‘* Manse Garden”’ will become a household manual throughout the 
north. A nation of thinking people, and a nation of gardeners, are 
to be found there. Already, in that country, how often is the eye 
of the traveller refreshed by the air of snugness and refinement, 
which a few trees and shrubs afford to the dwelling-houses of the 
rural population! Our author has felicitously marked this feature 5 
but he also associates its existence and prevalence with higher con- 


siderations. It manifests a ccrtain refinement in taste; and, be- 
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tween taste and morals, he well observes, there is an intimate 
connexion. In his own peculiar vein, he says, that where about 
door-steps such ornaments as roses, ivy, and fruit. trees exist, which 
hide the deformity of naked walls, “ both wife and children look 
far prettier than they appear, when seen through broken windows 
mended with old hats, or met with daubled feet and awkward gait, 
sliding, or like to slide, off stepping-stones laid in mire. When 
home is rendered more attractive, the market-gill will be forsaken 
for charms more enduring, as they are also more endearing, and 
better for both soul and body. And, Oh! what profusion of roses, 
and ripe fruits, dry gravel, and shining laurels, might be had for a 
thousandth part of the price given for drams, which cause at mar- 
ket-places needless stay, and vain or silly bargains, together with 
the growing vice which ruins all. In proportion as drinking 
decays, the relish of home will revive ; and in proportion as a culti- 
vated taste makes home cheerful, will the safety of morals be se- 
cured.”” ‘This sentiment and lesson, with others of a kindred 
description, run through every part of the ‘‘ Manse Garden,” car- 
rying with them to the heart convictions as charming, as plants, 
flowers, and fruits, are beautiful and sweet. 

Our clergyman treats of Forest and Fruit Trees, of Vegetables, 
and of Flowers, in distinct chapters ; intermingling many judicious 
observations, which more properly belong to landscape gardening, 
in so far as the extent of territory considered by him is concerned, 
than to horticulture. ‘Uhis was essential to a complete view of his 
subject, and affords the finest scope for his taste and skill. It is 
not with the purpose, however, of taking the heart out of the book, 
or of entering critically into the soundness of its lessons, that we 
have made it the subject of the present paper ; but being strongly 
impressed with the excellence of the whole, and regarding more 
extensive and important bearings than those properly embraced by 
gardening as an art, it is our wish to recommend the book, in the 
best way that we can, to the community at large, and especially to 
those who have the smallest patch of garden ground—feeling per- 
suaded, that whoever studies or reads the work, will feel himself 
bettered by it. Now, by far the best recommendation that can be 
offered of the ‘“‘ Manse Garden,” is to copy some of its paragraphs. 
We may go to any part of the work for examples. ‘The treatise 
begins thus :— 


‘Of all the trees in the forest, the native holly is the most interesting 
and beautiful. Whether young, as a shrub in the garden, or old, asa 
lonely tree of the mountain, its glowing fruit and glossy leaves, gleam- 
ing in the winter sun, prove the delight of all eyes. It allures to its own 
hurt the mischievous school-boy, it is the laurel of Burns, and the sanc- 
tuary of singing birds. Shielding its songsters from the hawk, it shelters 
them in the storm, and feeds them with its fruit when other trees are bare. 
It does one’s heart good to see the humble blackbird pecking a red berry 
amidst the falling snow. 
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The beauty of this tree is justly appreciated, but its use is compara- 
tively neglected. With a little pains and patience, it were capable of 
altering the whole aspect of the country, and of adding largely to the 
comfort of every rural abode. For all the purposes of a hedge it is un- 
rivalled ; for ornamenting the lawn, or affording shelter and retirement 
to the pleasure-walk, it has no equal. But lawns and pleasure-grounds 
may not figure on the pages of so humble a title as ‘The Manse Gar- 
den;’ yet neither must the author’s spirit sink because his scope is con- 
fined. ‘he first paradise was a garden, and though grandeur may re- 
quire amplitude, beauty is contented with smaller dimensions. The most 
touching scenes of nature are often found, not in the wide range of hill 
and dale, but in the very nook of a glen; and genius may appear ina 
cabinet picture, as well as in one of the largest canvass. Why, then, may 
not the manse garden be fair, though the field be small ? and why should 
not art be employed to make it a very delight to its owner, and an ob- 
ject of pleasure to the traveller that passes by? O for a law, originating 
in the perception of comfort, and self-imposed, which should make the 
planting of a few trees an operation as certain as the building of a house! 
Men would live longer and better for the happiness thus given to their 
homes; and the sickening sameness of bare hill-sides and of cold blue 
walls would be changed into a succession of the most pleasing objects. 
But how often do we find even the manse, or villa of similar rank, de- 
void of that peculiar charm which arises from partial concealment, and 
standing almost naked in the blast, though some shelter has been sought 
by a strip or clump of trees. 

“ When partial concealment is the object, the holly fulfils the inten- 
tion of the planter; it casts a deep shade on the stone-work, and, like the 
dash of the pencil in a good picture, the effect remains unchanged by the 
changing of seasons; whereas that produced by a deciduous tree, resem- 
bles the like effect in a bad picture, whose colours fade and frustrate the 
design of the artist. Much more, where shelter is sought, has the holly 
a virtue which belongs not to any other tree. It is usual, by the com- 
mon mode of planting, to have needless shelter in summer, and none in 
winter when the want is greatest. Why, said an ancient poet, should 
music be contrived only to enliven the occasions of mirth, and not ra- 
ther to sooth those of sadness? And why, with like reason, it may be 
asked, should such trees be set for shelter as lavish their clothing on the 
summer months, and leave those of winter to cold and nakedness ?”—pp. 
7—9. m 

But then it may be said, that there is no want of evergreen-trees 
in strips of plantation, or about gardens, such as Scotch firs, varie- 
ties of spruce, and Weymouth pine. These, however, the author 
insists, are utterly insufficient and inapplicable for continuously 
beautifying and sheltering the manse or villa, because the time will 
come, when their under branches fall away, and leave only bare 
poles in all the lower region, where shelter is chiefly wanted ; so 
that, while in point of taste, such a plantation is downright ugli- 
ness, in the situation supposed, in point of utility its condemnation 
is, that it does not answer the end. But— 
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“ Plant hollies instead of firs, and every inconvenience will disappear, 
You will have no pain or hesitation as to thinning and pruning ; the pub. 
lication of your hollies becomes the main object, and every thing that 
interferes will readily give way. Oniy cut down as the hollies spread, 
and in the long run there wil! be as much timber as the ground can car- 
ry. The timber may grow magnificent if you will, the holly will thrive 
notwithstanding. Nothing that grows will look so smiling, and vigor- 
ous under the shade of trees; it may be seen luxuriant where it has been 
by chance sown by the root of an old oak; it never knows what it is to 
die under any circumstances; it is peeled by bird-catchers, to whose black- 
guard calling it seems indispensable, still it lives; age seems unable to 
secure its decay: it is literally ever-green. The root holding a perpe- 
tual lease of the soil, is possessed of a reproductive vitality, and while the 
old stem is failing through length of vears, a numerous offspring arise 
which shelter in their bosoms the aged parent, allowing no marks either 
of the infirmity or the change of generations. The expense is nothing: 
four shillings worth (the price of 100 good plants) is enough for an 
acre. The hollies should be placed, say 12 feet asunder, and so arrang- 
ed that one farther remote may divide the space betwixt the nearer two. 
A strip so furnished, though not more than 80 or 40 feet wide, will afford 
more beauty and shelter than one of three times the breadth reared in the 
common way ; and it will also have this incomparable advantage, that no 
length of time will produce the nakedness of a wretched row of poles; it 
will continually increase your privacy and shade, providing for the com- 
forts of your old age, by substituting for the bleakness of December the 
gaities of June, and give you the happiness of leaving the world better | 
than you found it. Neither is it all the while a petty low shrubbery 
that you rejvice in. Amidst the shining hollies may stand the flowering 
lime, with its accompaniment of bees—the mountain ash. bending under 
its vermilion clusters—the shady plane, with its chattering magpies—the 
early-hudding poplar, giving notice of the spring—the walnut, of sweet- 
scented leaves, and whatever else may please your fancy—all rising to 
the majestic ; whilst all within and beneath is closely covered, and always 
green, and full of birds fighting in song. It is not meant that the hully 
is the only tree that will grow in the shade, or that nothing else should 
be planted as underwocd; privet, common laurel, and some uthers, may 
aid the variety ; but the holly must be your sheet-anchor. Every one of 
the fir tribes may have a place at the first, serving early to give a clothed 
appearance ; but still it is the holly, always improving as all other things 
decline, which alone can make the progress of shelter keep pace with the 
progress of time.” —pp. 11—13. 


But leaving every thing special about trees, let us notice a few of 
the Clergyman’s recommendations to some of the gardeners 
whom he addresses, viz. to his brethren—men of his own cloth and 
calling. Here he at once lets a secret out, for he declares that it 
is nearly indispensable that the ‘‘ Minister’ should be his own 
gardener, wholly as to knowledge, and partially as to work. He 
does not, however, expatiate, and throw away handfuls of eloquence 
about the enticements of practising the horticultural art, but con- 
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tents himself with the principle inculcated by the aphorism—if you 
plant a tree you will water it—intimating the pleasure that will 
thereafter be taken in its growth. 


«Only make a beginning; improvement will grow out of experiment; 
and you will find in the very nature of the work a new interest commu- 
nicated to your life; and which, relieving the pressure of cares, and light- 
ening the burden of toil, will tend to no worldliness of spirit ; for minis- 
ters certainly do not plant for their heirs, and though others may, yet do 
they reap only the pleasure of their handiwork, and must bequeath its 
gains to the unknown futurity. Thus conferring as well as receiving 
good, and incurring no evil, let our gardens, and every corner of our 
glebes be adorned ; and if we have to lament, on the part of those having 
large possessions, that too little is done, let us at least set an example, 
though it be but in the model style, and have our home a paradise of 
fruit and flower, of shelter and shade, endeavouring still to make the 
place more worthy of ourselves, and ourselves more worthy of the place.” 
—p.3l. 

There has during the last half century been a remarkable ad- 
vancement in respect of adornment and taste throughout the pic- 
turesque North ; but the traveller’s eye views no class of dwellings 
more complacently than the Manse by the side of each parish kirk 
that he meets with. There is a style of architecture, and which is 
upon a peculiar scale, preserving the golden mean amidst the gra- 
dations of wealth, about these habitations, that no observant person 
could often mistake, even though the sacred edifice, generally beside 
them, were at a distance. But certainly the picture is never so 
perfect, nor the associations so engaging and exalted, as when the 
spire of the one, and the curling smoke from the other, are beheld 
rising from the tufted grove and the paradise that surrounds them. 
What more interesting or lovely, than to find the decent church, and 
the peaceful-looking abode of the pastor, planted by the woody 
bank of lake or stream, which in the mountainous North is their 
most frequent site? Nor can the imagination add any sweeter or 
more endearing ideas to the tranquil glens so adorned, than those 
which are suggested by the hum that salutes the ear from the adja- 
cent village, and the recollection that the romantic retreat, enriched 
by the Manse and the church, is one day in the seventh the resort 
of every family in the parish, where, while the imagination of those 
who may dwell in the savage moor, or upon the bleak mountain's 
brow is solaced, their taste is purified, and something like the ten- 
derness of soil suitable to the holy and glad tidings they are to hear, 
is prepared. 

Our author urges his brethren very closely, and shows them that 
many benefits to themselves depend upon the exercise and the de- 
light which gardening affords. He insists that there is something 
better calculated to prolong the energies of life, than punch and pipes, 
or morning slumbers and strong tea. It is not the flower-mania, 
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the useless counting of petals, or the prosing about authors, or the 
dozing away of time among poppy heads; but it is the exercise 
that will tend to rear a cabbage as large as the church bell, and 
apples as thiekly grouped as a string of onions, which he recom- 
mends ; it is the taste that prefers a goodly laurel, placed with good 
effect, beneath the shady brow of which the bright eye of some 
favourite flower may be set—F lora’s bounteous smiles being courted 
rather than her caprices. Such a gardener will at the same time 
wage war against weeds, deal summarily with rubbish, and scarcely 
allow a blank in the drills of any crop. 

The Minister prescribes even as to the method of acquiring a 
love for such employment as he recommends. Part of the recipe 
runs thus :— 


* Read ‘Thomson’s Spring’ for what the garden now is; and ‘ Mil- 
ton’s First Days of Adam and Eve’ for what it was. The former will 
induce you to realize by sight what the poet has so beautifully figured 
upon your imagination ; and the latter, when you are charmed with the 
first simple delights of man in watching the progress of flower and tree, 
will remind you that human imagination cannot go farther in the con- 
ception of earthly felicity than the Creator did, when he put the best of 
his creatures (two, they were not one) in a garden to keep and dress it. 
I pity thee, O brother, if thou, being alone, art incapable of receiving 
this part of my prescription! There is nothing that bears any resem- 
blance to paradise for thee. There is no beauty in the rose, or the ripe 
cherry, except you have more eyes and more lips than your own. But 


- there is more of the prescription, and perhaps more suited to your case,”” 


—p. 46. 


The substantial and the pretty has been dwelt on by the author, 
as enticements to the performance of the business of the garden; 
but he has even higher motives to propose to his brethren, to induce 
them to follow his prescriptions, viz. the use which may be made of 
the garden, not for living, but for life. 


‘Your mode of life is sedentary: you walk abroad, it is true; but if 
you happen to see your face reflected from the deep black pool, as you 
wander by the river side, you will discover that the last theme of your 
studies has left its print still upon your brow, and you will infer from that 
index, that the solitary walk, which has set the limbs in motion, has pro- 
duced no change of action in the brain, the heart, the liver, or other 


organs which are strongly affected by the exercise of the thinking facul- 


ties. But besides the walk taken purely for health, you have many out- 
of-doors duties, to the performance of which you must travel no small 
distance; and hence you are apt to imagine that the inconveniency of a 
too sedentary mode of life will be sufficiently counteracted. A little at- 
tention, however, to the principles of physiology might correct this mis- 
take. These duties discharged amongst the distant members of your 
flock are all of a solemn kind, and many of them deeply affecting— 
keeping the mind as intent as in the study, causing the heart and throat 
to swell, and tears to flow, and keeping in quick vibration all those un- 
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traceable cords that serve for a correspondence between the mind and the 
remotest material parts of our system. This mode of over-working and 
wearing by only one sort of application, which is inconsistent with the 
health of our frame, as it is inconsistent with man’s nature, soon destroys 
either the mind or the body; and indigestion, or bilious disorder, is fre- 
quently the first intimation that violence has been done to the laws of our 
constitution. The great prevalence of this Protean malady amongst my 
clerical brethren might be attested by the illustrious practice of the late 
Dr. Gregory, or that of his successor Dr. T., the hope of such despond- 
ents. With great love to my brethren, and perfect belief of a theory, 
agreeing with nature’s designs, and verified by facts, I recommend the 
work of the garden, which effectually sets the mind upon a new train of 
ideas, whilst it gives salutary play to all the bodily functions. The long- 
continued sameness of intellectual exertion whilst health remains, too 
nearly resembles that lamentable state of mind, in which only one idea 
can be entertained, to be judged either accordant to the indications of 
nature or beneficial to humanity. Do you plead that you have in hand 
too serious and important labours for admitting of any diversion by 
things trivial and temporary? Your pleading is met by the analogy of 
material things: the ground will not bear the same kind of produce for 
any length of time, and art, having made the discovery, adopts a succes- 
sion of crops; the natural forest is never succeeded by trees of the same 
species, showing, where no art is used, that nature will not give birth to 
a progeny for which she does not provide the resources of strength. You 
propose, by a contrary course, to yield always the same sort of fruit ; and 
the consequence will be, that, wearing out yourself, your productions will 
in a short time become sickly and weak, and, should you not discover 
their deteriorated quality, you will soon lose the gratification of doing 
what you esteem your first duty, by losing the power of doing anything 
whatever. You will become bilious; and then farewell to study, and all 
its charms—to walks, and the music of the brook, where you pondered 
the same theme—to duty, and all its rewards—to everything that soothes 
or delights—the face of friend, the look of love, the soft cheek and guile- 
less tongue of babes—farewell to all, but horrid apathy, and pitchy 
gloom, and long night watching, or the dream in which you know not 
whether you are man or beast, wood or stone.” —pp. 46—48. 


It is manifest from these, and many other paragraphs of this 
little book, that our Clergyman is as cheerful as he is enlightened, 
and as far removed from fanaticism as from bilious affections. He 
is quite satisfied with the productions which the careful hand can rear 
in his northern climate ; we dare to say that he would not exchange 
its mountains and glens, its spring, summer, autumn, and winter, 
for Araby the blest. He is in raptures with the gooseberry and 
the potato, and declares that were the pine-apple as plentiful and 
cheap as these, no family around him would ever have done with 
the physician. ‘The truth is, that with all his taste and sentiment, 
there are common-sense considerations uniformly urged by him, 
which give strength and health to the less tangible and uncertain 
flights of feeling and fancy. For example— 
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‘« Melon.—Great chieftain of the fruit race, though usually ranked 
with the productions of the kitchen garden. The varieties, it seems, 
amount to nearly a score, of which three-fourths are cultivated and 
variously recommended. To the less knowing they are nearly all one, 
having stillthe flavour and form peculiar to the melon. No sooner is the 
crust broken then the red gold appears, and the sweetest perfumes are ex- 
haled. ‘The odour is itself a feast to the nerves of the delicate who may 
feast no further ; and to the stronga premonition that they are in danger, 
The seductions of this little world of pleasure are generally feared; 
nevertheless, as in the greater instance, ‘ bit by bit the world is swal- 
lowed.’ Whether the melon ought to be admitted into the manse garden, 
is a question which the following may help to solve: the author once 
had thoughts of cultivating this fruit, and of giving its process of cul- 
ture a place in this manual. The breadth of glass seemed not ver 
furmidable; and the requisite heat is not that of actual combustion. 
Nay, there arises from this very thing an argument of beautiful economy. 
A dunghill must ferment somewhere, and its heat is dissipated. In- 
stead of giving this warmth to the unthankful winds, why not apply it te 
the production of the rich odour and nectar juice of the melon? Full of 
this argument, the next thing was to get the needful science ; and pro- 
ceeding in this search, the title of chap. 1, ‘ Mel.n Garden,’ proved 
not a little staggering. Then came something about the convenience 
of a cart road leading to the interior, namely. of the melon garden— 
another staggerer. But still a wheelbarrow road might do; and me- 
lon garden, after all, might signify only a part of the garden sepa- 
rated from the rest by a holly hedge. But next came the various sets of 
hot beds, and hot ridges, the one-light and two-light frames; the ther-. 
mometrical trials; the decay, the revival, and the preservation of heat; the 
opening of the glass for air, and the hazard of a shower ; the awnings for 
the sun, and the mattings for the frost; the constant waterings, with the 
cautions not to wet a leaf; the drying of the seed by animal heat, that is, 
by carrying in the pocket, and keeping it till five years old; the cau- 
tious turning of the fruit, like a patient in bed, with this greater care, that 
whereas the patient may at any time be turned either way, the last turn- 
ing of the melon must be remembered in order that the next may ubserve 
a contrary direction, lest by several turnings in one way the head should 
fall off; and with this care of turning the fruit, the contrary caution is ne- 
cessary with regard to the leaves, which must not be permitted to turn by 
the casual breeze, but must all have their faces set full to the sun, and be 
kept in that position ; for which purpose a liberal use of pegs is recommend- 
ed. How much further such lore must be carried the writer is not aware, 
as at this stage he was arrested by a considerable commotion of disgust, 
not only with the pains endured in their production, but with the fruits 
themselves, and scarcely failing to include even the eaters. But as disgust 
is no argument to those whose head is happily unaffected by the liver, the 
sounder reasoning for them may thus proceed: the melon is not a crop of 
which the expense of rearing is in proportion to the quantity reared : the 
constancy of care is the main cost ; and that required for a single fruit is as 
much as that required for a hundred; and as it is by hundreds that the 


market is supplied, when you buy one, you pay only in the proportion of 
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one to a hundred; and therefore it is a hundred times cheaper to buy 
than to reara melon. To which add, that comparing the multifarious re- 
cipes of cultivation with the resources of the manse, it is ten to one that 
with much toil, but failing in some point, even a single melon should not 
be reared.” —pp. 161— 16 3. 

There is a production of humbler aspect which is not much more 
strongly recommended ; but the truth is told, a truth which cannot 


be too generally known. 

« Mushrooms—may be cultivated by those who desire to study the ar- 
tificial production of their spawn ; for all other ends it were better to leave 
them alone. ‘These mushroom-beds require as much attention as a porter- 
brewery, without yielding its profit; and withal this fungus, nursed under 
filthy straw, in the dark and dry-rot atmosphere of a shed, has neither the 
fine flavonr nor the wholesomeness of those which are sprinkled by nature 
and shine like the galaxy on azure pastures. It is true that in some years 
the mushroom is not produced; but it is also true, that as it furnishes a 
most delicious but somewhat dangerous feast, there is safety in long pe. 
riods of restriction; and for its better use, that of the savoury and not 
Lurtful sauce which it yields, it may be gi:thered in some seasons to the 
amount of cart-loads; and the produce will keep, like the corn of Egypt, 
till plenty return. This, like the best of virtues, has its counterfeits : and 
let neither man, woman, nor child, gather, stew, broil, eat, or sip of any 
fungus, without a discriminating knowledge, gained by sight, and smell, 
and locality, which no paper description can possibly convey ; and let not 
those who have the spawn of their own manufacture, without such know- 
ledge, confide in their artificial productions. ‘ Excessive moisture,’ says the 
most experimental of gardeners, ‘ is not only apt to destroy the spawn’— 
and what sort of spawn may come instead— but it debases the flavour of 
such fungi as are produced under it.’ And such excess of moisture, he ob- 
serves, is supposed to render the ‘ salutary sorts less so, and to make the 
unwholesome kinds more acrimontous. Hence it would appear that the 
scientific produce is not absolutely safe, but may in certain cases be as 
dangerous as that which is gathered from the stumps of old trees, or from 
under a hedge.” —pp. 163, 164. 

Some may think that he deals harshly even with the article Sage, 
which he describes as “‘ one of the trash tribe, a perfect abomina- 
tion, used for stuffing ducks, and fools who feed for apoplexy.” But 
hear how he eulogizes the real riches of the garden, in the case of 
Savoys, for instance. 


‘** Savoys— Seen in the melting hoar frost with little pools on the crum- 
pled leaves, and the whole figure not fairly bolled, but like a half unfolded 
rose, provoke a watering of the teeth in the anticipation of a pulpy and 
reeking mouthful, when the winter sun has set. ‘The cultivation of this 
excellent herb differs in nothing material from that of curled kale, save to 
promote a freer boli it requires a soil somewhat richer. To have large and 
solid bolls, which are preferable only for cows, it is necessary to sow the 
seed in autumn, and plant early in spring, after the manuer of late cab- 
bage.”—pp. 178, 179. 

The appendix to the “ Manse Garden” is probably the most 
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useful part of the book to the author’s brethren. He has remarked 
that garden books generally terminate in a description of garden 
tools ; but he confines himself entirely to one implement, which 
truly needs no slight attention, namely, the Minister’s boy. We 
can only afford room for a few paragraphs of his views and directions 
on this subject ; but they are throughout equally descriptive and 
a, while they lead to the most wholesome and benevolent 
results. 


“In general boys are plagues. Something above what is usually de- 
nominated an urchin, and beneath a valet, they are of the most imprac- 
ticable age—an age when wit is the weakest and will is the strongest— 
when independence, as an end, is desired the most, and character, as 
means, regarded the least. They have escaped from school at a time 
when, conscicus of strength, they began to despise the master of a low- 
ly seminary; and the parental authority to which they are required to 
submit is rarely good. ‘The father being himself a servant, his children, 
by a law of our nature, fail in respect; and he, most of his waking hours 
abroad, can do but little with the authority he has, whilst the mother, 
used to the issue of uncertain commands, has recourse to persuasions or 
condescends to entreaty. Boys so reared, come home, as their instalment 
to office is termed; and though at first shy and dumb as a sheep, yet no 
sooner has a small command by a superior servant been imposed, than it 
provokes a loud defiance, so naturally, in their new yoke, do they slide 
into the -wonted rut of their ill-made roads. Trained to no habits of in- 
dustry, they like no sort of work. Their pleasure lies in idle compa- 
nions; and their haunt is not yet the tavern, but the smithy, where they 
may spend the long hours in bartering a knife, in arranging a gallop, or 
marvelling at a gun lock, with longing eye to the possession, but with 
no liking to the labour that might purchase the manly toy. 

‘¢ Never hire a boy at the market, as farmers may, who can do better 
with abad one. Treat with the parents in presence of the boy—that you 
may know whether they would encourage him to run home—whether 
they abhor lying and swearing—and whether they have been at pains to 
bestow some moral training on their children. The remembrance of 
such a conference, to which an appeal may be made, is never lost in the 
giving of suhsequent admonitions. Have nothing to do with one that 
has been at no sort of work before; for except the worst of idlers, all 
have been doing something—such as herding cows or hoeing turnips 
before they have grown fit for taking care of a horse. Unless well re- 
commended, rather have one from a country place than from a town or 
village, especially the neighbourhood of an inn-stable. Lose no good 
chance for a slight difference of wages; for what are a few shillings in 
the year in comparison of killing a horse, or of any sortof annoyance 
which is repeated every day. 

** Make great use of the law of kindness: a boy should not feel at his 
first outset, that on leaving home he is without a friend. Fail not to in- 
struct him inthe fear of God. Appear thus in the character of a guar- 
dian, not of a taskmaster: he has no way of avoiding the impression that 
your admonitions are solely for his good, and when spoken kindly and 
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earnestly, they fail not to reach his heart; whereas his ill-taught selfish 
spirit always suspects a selfish end in the issue of every precept that con- 
cerns only the quality or the amount of his working. Angry threats 
provoke hatred and tempt to lying; but gentleness, urging the necessity 
of truth, will lead to the owning of a fault. It.is a capital rule never to 
charge your boy with any crime without making sure of conviction. If 
you have begun the charge, spare no pains to make the conviction com- 
plete ; for if you fail in this, and the accused be really guilty, you have, 
designing gocd, done incalculable harm: you have strengthened all the 
time of examination his hardihood of denial, allowed his lies to pass off 
triumphant, and have added to his sulkiness, self-esteem, and hatred of 
your person. But the moment that proof comes home and conviction is 
wrought, shame and perhaps tears show the good that has been gained, 
and give hope of future amendment.’’—pp. 232—235. 


The author claims the privilege of one old in experience, in all 
that he has said in his little book; and we hope, with him, that it 
will prove remedial, the more surely that it is small; for what can 
be juster than when he says, ‘there is often a monstrous affecta- 
tion about science, that swells a book to a consumption of far more 
time than would be necessary, without its aid, for the discovery of 
all that it contains.” “If I want to know what sort of pease I 
should purchase for seed, I meet a list so long, that I am perplexed, 
like a shopping damsel amidst an ocean of calicoes ; and how should 
I get out of the labyrinth, if indeed I venture in, to choose an apple 
out of three hundred varieties? My life is not long enough to try 
so many apples, or eat so many pease.” In short, the “ Manse 
Garden” contains every thing that is necessary for the comfort and 
taste of those for whom it has been produced, and cannot fail of 
accomplishing a world of good. 





Art. X.—The History of Brazil, from the Period of the Arrival of the 
Braganza Family in 1808, to the Abdication of Don Pedro the First, 
in 1831. By Joun ArmitaGe, Esq. 2 vols. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1836. 


Tue author, we think, has not expressed himself with more than a 
due and becoming confidence, when he calls his work a Continuation 
to Southey’s History of Brazil. It exhibits many of the cha- 
racteristics required for the support of such a title. It evinces an 
intimate knowledge of the country and the people immediately con- 
cerned ; the author’s calmness, candour, and impartiality, are ex- 
emplary ; and the remarkable ease with which his materials are 
made to marshal themselves beneath his modelling hand, is not 
destitute of a very considerable share of dignity. His principles 
are liberal in the broadest and best sense of the phrase—that is, not 
merely in a political sense, but as regards a charitable construction 
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of motives and actions. Altogether, we look upon these volumes 
as a valuable contribution to our historical knowledge of a country 
with which, as the author believes, Great Britain is less acquainted 
than with any other country of equal extent and importance, and 
with whom a reciprocal intercourse is equally close and frequent. 

One of the most interesting aspects in which we can regard the 
present work, is the gradual progress which it unfolds of a people 
rising from a condition not much short of semi-barbarism, to that 
of comparative civilization, and, at the seat of government, to con- 
siderable refinement. In this view, the History of Brazil, to use the 
words of Southey, must not be regarded as the mere record of 
tyrannies and slaughters, but rather as the archives of experiments, 
tending to show how the advantages of government can best be 
secured to the governed. ‘The author has succeeded in bringing 
out, with much force, an array of lessons of a practical kind, the 
bearing of which appears to us worthy of particular attention, 
wherever a country is in travail, as it were, between the bondage of 
despotic government, and the exaggerations of revolutionists. The 
course of events, and the doctrines prevalent at different times in 
Brazil, as laid down by him, are as ripe with admonition and in- 
struction to the governed, as they are to the most arbitrary gover- 
nors, who may dream that in spite of the spreading light of modern 
times, they shall retain an irresponsible authority, and transmit the 
same, intact and entire, as a divine right, totheir posterity. [spe- 
cially is the History of Brazil worthy of regard and study in all 
questions that may arise between extensive, rich, and powerful 
colonies, and the absolute systems of governing them on the part of 
the mother country. 

For more than three centuries, Brazil, one of the most beautiful 
and fertile regions of the globe, had been, by the policy of Portugal, 
restricted from all intercourse with the other nations of Europe. 
Every part of the home system regarding this colony was marked 
by extreme jealousy and illiberality, and especial care taken that 
whatever power was delegated to the colonial authorities, it should 
be so divided and dependent upon the mother country, as to render 
it nominal rather than dangerous. [ven the increase of capitalists 
and large proprietors, was systematically prevented. The entail- 
ment of landed property could be effected only by virtue of an express 
permission from the sovereign ; and all manufactures, excepting the 
preparation of sugar, were most rigidly prohibited. Down to the 
close of the last century, the majority of the population were a mixed 
race derived from African, Indian, and European origin ; but the 
white inhabitants were the only class entrusted with political power. 
Kducation had made little progress ; there was not even a printing 
press in all Brazil from 1790 to 1801, nor a university. These and 
many other circumstances, such as were owing to the wonderful and 
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spontaneous productionsof the soil, the abundanceof slaves toperform 
all the labour, and the consequent apathy of the people, easily 
account for the ignorant and acquiescent condition of nearly all who 
were not immediately in the service of the mother country, these 
being submissive to her will, and only temporary sojourners. 

Still the wants of the Brazilians were few; there was almost a 
total absence of a nobility, of large proprietors, and powerful eccle- 
siastical dignitaries ; there was therefore a general equality through- 
out the community, which prevented them from seeing or feeling 
the many privations of their condition, these being of a negative 
rather than positive description. And had no extraneous impulse 
reached them—no light from without, of a more insinuating character 
than that which a few Portuguese functionaries or emigrants brought 
with them, ages might have continued to roll away, and Brazil have 
been known still, and for long, only as the colossal yet unaspiring 
dependency of a Kuropean power. 

The establishment, however, of the independence of the United 
States of North America—the doctrines that had the French 
Revolution for their commentary—and the independence of the 
Spanish colonies bordering upon them, could not but send a tide of 
influences among the Brazilians, that was not to be driven back, or 
fail to water tne soil without raising equivalent fruits. But the 
refuge which the royal family of Portugal sought in their splendid 
colony, was, of all individual and distinct occurrences, the most 
directly effective and important. About this period of time the 
ports of Brazil were thrown open to foreign vessels—a national 
bank was established in Rio de Janeiro—supreme tribunals were 
created for the affairs of finance and justice—the free exercise of 
all kinds of industry was permitted by a special decree—a printing 
press was set up—a military academy—a medical school—a library, 
containing sixty thousand volumes—and afterwards, a national 
institute, together with other institutions and regulations of sim‘lar 
tendencies, were duly established. ‘The produce of the country 
rose, while the prices of all foreign articles of merchandize fell—a 
new and mighty impulse, finding scope, and vigorously indulging 
itself in every department of business and knowledge, throughout 
every province of the land. 

But, together with the many advantages and new lights which 
were introduced betore and with the Braganza family into Brazil, 
and which were preparing the people to a due appreciation of their 
own power and rights, there were also not a few concomitant evils 
which characterised the arrival and the reign of Don John VI. and 
the rest of the royal family ; such as the swarm of needy adven- 
turers that followed the court, and had to be provided for, while 
their only ambition was to enrich themselves during a temporary 
absence from Portugal ; thus increasing the rivalry and ill-will 
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which had always hat between the natives of the mother 
country and those of the colony. The prodigality of the court— 
the immoral character of some of its branches—and the facile na- 
ture of Don John—above all, the revolt in Portugal in 1820, in 
favour of a constitutional government, and the conduct of the 
Cortes at home towards Brazil, all tended to put public affairs 
into a form and direction, which, it was not very difficult to foresee, 
would end in extreme measures. Indeed, when Don John em- 
barked to return to Portugal, it is reported that he said, while 
straining the Prince Royal to his bosom, “ Pedro, Brazil will, I 
fear, ere long, separate herself from Portugal ; and if so, place the 
crown on thine own head, rather than allow it to fall into the hands 
of any adventurer !” 

Our author has traced these events and their results with much 
clearness and precision. His statements of facts and his deductions 
‘are manifestly entitled to much reliance. They have, he informs 
us, been gathered from the most eminent political characters in 
Brazil, with a number of whom he has had opportunities of asso- 
ciating, besides many authentic documents and stores of informa- 
tion, to which few have had access. We shail now, therefore, pre- 
sent a few passages from his chapters, where the information seems 
particularly curious, or to be condensed within a narrow space. 

The author thus gives the declaration, by Don Pedro, of the in- 
‘dependence of the Brazilian empire :— | 


“It was on the 7th of September, 1822, on the margin of the Ypiranga, 
a small stream near the city of San Paulo, that he thus finally complied 
with what had long been the warmest wish of every enlightened Brazilian, 
and from this day the independence of the country has since held its offi- 
_Cial date. It was in the eyes of all the civilized world a memorable cir- 
-cumstance, and must ever form an epoch in the history of the trans-atlantic 
world. It was one of those great events regarding which men look rather 
to the result, than to the means which have led to its accomplishment. A 
son of the Kings of Europe had espoused the cause of American indepen- 
dence, and the universal enthusiasm in his favour knew no bounds. 

‘** Scarcely had the ceremony been concluded, before His Highness 
again departed for Rio de Janeiro, where he arrived on the 15th of the same 
month, having performed the intervening journey in less time than it was 
ever known to have been executed before; and on the evening of his 
arrival appeared in the Theatre with a badge on his arm, bearing the 
motto *“ Independence or Death!” ‘These transactions were such as 
could no longer leave any doubt regarding the future intentions of the 
Prince. The proximity of his accession to the throne became apparent 
to all, and it, therefore, created but little surprise, when, on the 21st of 
September, a Proclamation was issued by the Municipality, declaring, that 
it.was their intention to fulfil the manifest wish of the people, in solemaly 

Jaiming Don Pedro ‘ Constitutional Emperor of Brazil’ on the 12th of 
the October following.’’—vol. i, pp. 87, 88. 
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Don Pedro was at this time blessed beyond the common lot of 
princes. He was young, and his domestic, as well as public con- 
dition, prosperous. Had his virtue and taste, as a private indivi- 
dual, been of an exalted character, he might have long enjoyed the 
society and the solace of an exemplary wife, in the high-born 
daughter of the House of Hapsburgh ; or had he known, as the 
author expresses it, how to become the ‘‘ Man of his People,” and 
constituted himself entirely and truly a Brazilian, his unpopularity 
would never have become so extreme as it finally did. His lan- 
guage and his conduct, however, were too often contradictory. Yet 
it must, in justice, be allowed, that he was not atyrant. Weagree 
with our author, who says, that none but his calumniators have 
degraded him as such. ‘The want of prudence—not of talent—and 
an admirer of the representative form of government in perspective, 
but not in its practical enforcement, he was better fitted to achieve 
the liberation of a country, than direct its subsequent march to 

eace and permanent prosperity. An important question arises, 
genital wr his accession to the throne of Brazil was a bless- 
ing or acurse. We cannot but look upon it in the former light, 
especially when the fate of the Spanish colonies is compared with 
its past and present condition. In the course of the ten years, 
when Pedro reigned, Brazil made great advances in power, wealth, 
and intelligence, and was left in possession of energies that, half a 
century before, could never have been predicted by the most san- 
guine philanthropist. Such has been at least one result of the light 
of the age in which we live, and it should be hailed as a strong 
argument in behalf of freedom and knowledge. 

Mr. Armitage visited the seat of the Cisplatine war, and has 
therefore been able to estimate the manners and character of the 
wild inhabitants of that district, from personal observation. His 
descriptions regarding these people and their country, are spirited 
and graphic. 

‘‘ The Banda Oriental, or, as it was formerly termed, the Cisplatine 
province, is situated on the margin of the River Plata, and is bounded on 
the west by the Uruguay, and on the east by the Atlantic ocean. On the 
north, it is partially separated from the province of Rio Grande by the 
Ybiqui Guazu, falling in the Uruguay, and the Jaguarao running into the 
Atlantic ; and altogether comprehends a territory of one hundred leagues 
from north to south, by about eighty from east to west. The principal 
towns are the sea-ports of Monte Video, Maldonado, and Colonia del Sa- 
cramento. ‘There are also a few towns of less importance in the interior, 
but Monte Video is the only place of any extensive commerce. Its ex- 
ports consist exclusively of hides, horns, tallow, and jirked beef. The 
province contains no plantations of any description; nor, indeed, any 
agricultural establishments whatever, excepting a few small farms in the 
immediate vicinity of the towns. ‘The interior consists of one vast ex- 
panse of undulating plains, utterly devoid of enclosures: the only boun- 
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daries being the small streams with which the province is intersected. 
The margins of these are overrun with thickets. which, from the preva- 
lence of the sarandi, an aquatic shrub, can only be penetrated at certain 
passes opened for the convenience of travellers. On the open plains no 
trees are to be seen, excepting such as have been planted by the hand of 
man. Ostriches, deer, and wild horses abound throughout the province, 
and the fastnesses on the banks of the rivers are much infested by the 
ounce, and the jaguar, or American tiger. 

‘The scanty population consists exclusively of Gauchos, or herdsmen, 
and their families. ‘These are a mixed race, principally of Indian and 
Spanish extraction; and their sole employment is the tending of cattle, 
which is invariably performed on horseback. ‘Their dress is similar to the 
European costume, excepting that they wear a wrapper of baize around 
the waist, after the fashion of a Highland kilt,and are universally furnished 
with a poucho, or cloak, made from an oblong piece of cloth, through the 
centre of which is an orifice for the head of the wearer. From their infancy 
they are accustomed to mount the most ungovernable horses, and also at an 
early age to attain surprising expertness in the management of the lasso, 
and the bolas. ‘lhe lasso is a compact rope of untanned hide, furnished 
with a noose at the end, with which the Gaucho will arrest, and entangle, 
any animal from amidst an entire herd. In its employment, the horse of 
the assailant is spurred on to a gallop: the Gaucho then coils up his lasso, 
and after giving it a few turns in the air, flings it with unerring certainty, 
around either the horns, the head, or the foot of the animal aimed at. The 
horses of the Gauchos are so well trained, that in the same moment in 
which the lasso flies, they wheel round, and by tightening the noose, 
utterly prevent the escape of the captive. They will thus arrest and throw 
down a bull in the midst of his most rapid career. The bolas, which 
were originally Indian weapons, are more formidable still. Three 
heavy spherical stone balls, each enclosed in a casing of untanned 
hide, are attached to thongs about four feet in length, which are again 
attached to each other, at the opposite extremities. When thrown, the 
Gaucho seizes one of the balls, and whirls the other two over his head, 
until they separate, after the manner of the governing balls of a steam- 
eugine. When stretched to their full extent, they are flung so, that the 
central point, where the thongs are attached, falls full upon the object 
aimed at; and the balls are then coiled round and round with irresistible 
violence. 

‘In their manners, the Gauchos are hospitable and kind ; yet they are 

also quarrelsome, unprincipled, and cruel. The wars which have agitated 
the Spanish provinces, ever since 1810, have in part contributed to this. 
Equipped only with his bolas, his lasso, and the knife invariably stuck in 
his girdle, every Gaucho is from his habits a soldier; animated by the 
spirit of nationality, and ever eager to engage in corporeal strife. Amongst 
such a people the affections can have but little sway, and home but few 
attractions. It is on the plains that their physical energies are developed, 
their emulation excited, and their trinmphs achieved. ‘Their habitations 
are wretched huts, constructed cf wicker-work and clay, and thatched in 
such an imperfect manner as to afford a very inefficient defence against the 
inclemencies of the weather. Their leisure hours are, for the most part, 
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devoted to gaming, of which they are inordinately fond. When travelling 
through uninhabited districts, or when benighted, they are in the habit of 
forming a bed from their saddles, which consist of several detached pieces, 
and after manacling their horses, to sleep in the open air, under no cover- 
ing buta poncho. Like the men, the women are also excellent equestrians, 
and perform all their journies, however short the distance, on horse- 
back.’’—vol. i, pp. 205—209. 

The following is not a bad specimen of the style of eloquence in 
vogue with the admirers of absolute sway. It was made use of in 
answer to Don Pedro’s having sent his portrait to Monte Video, 
where it was allotted a conspicuous situation in the Municipal 


Chamber. 


«*Who is this,’ exclaimed the worthy members of the Cabildo, in this 
overflowing ebullition of loyalty ; ‘ who is this that approaches us majes- 
tically, with an august yet juvenile, sweet, and affable aspect, witha 
gallant and heroic air, and to whom our tribute of affection is rendered 
between perturbation and pleasure, as though we were in the presence of 
the Angel of the Lord? There can be no doubt it is Pedro the First! His 
martial appearance and his expressive countenance, alike indicate his 
presence. By an impulse of the most singular love, he is seated on the 
sublime throne, and resting his left hand on his fulminating sword, he has 
taken up with his uneonquerable right hand his imperial diadem to place it 
on his chosen Monte Video. ‘I'he landscape represented, is like the real 
landscape; a proof that the portrait must also resemble the original. It 
is a fact, Sire, your Monte Vidco loves you, and can say to you asa bride, 
I am my lover’s, and my lover is mine!’ ’’—vol. i, pp. 212, 213. 

Our author contrasts the character of the Portuguese and their 

srazilian descendants, with the South American Spaniards. He 
says, the former have but little social intercourse even amongst 
intimate friends, and that their monotonous gravity is as remark- 
able as the gaiety of the latter ; particularly is this the case among 
the females. The Brazilian women are retained in almost con- 
ventual seclusion, and have but little voice in society. But in Monte 
Video and in Buenos Ayres, every evening is dedicated to amuse- 
ments and sccial entertainments, which neither war, revolution, nor 
famine have as yet been able to banish. 

After some general remarks about the poverty of Portuguese 
literature, during the last three centuries—which our author attri- 
butes to the establishment of the Inquisition, and the excessive 
einigration to Asia, Africa, and America, at the commencement of 
the sixteenth century—lLe passes to Brazil, where nothing like 
letters or learning, worthy of notice, could be said to exist. Yet, 
from the commencement of her independence, the ample materials 
that were to be found elsewhere, it would appear, have been greedily 
seized upon by their journalists ; speaking of whom, and of the us 


they made cf these materials, says Mr. Armitage— : 
“Tuey were thus invested with an omnipotence, which, whether for 
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good or evil, has perhaps seldom, if ever, been paralleled in any country. 
The number of readers was comparatively diminutive, yet it comprised 
within its limits at least one or two individuals in every town and village 
in the empire ; and the opinions and theories which they adopted, spread 
around them in concentric circles. Much benefit cannot, however, in the 
outset, be said to have resulted from this material and vital change. The 
writers in the ministerial papers were, with few exceptions, individuals of 
retrograde ideas; possessing but few sympathies in common with the 
public; and though in the lately established journals of the opposition, 
many abuses were pointed out, and much information diffused, exagger- 
ated and dangerous theories were at the same time inculcated, with a 
vehemence which threatened to be, ere long, attended with the most dis- 
astrous consequenses. Fortunately, however, the same series of events 
which had led to these results had also tended to provide their only effi- 
cient antidote. Since the revolution, the various countries of Europe had 
been continually transmitting their scientific and literary treasures to the 
shores of Brazil; the study of foreign languages had been generalized 
throughout all the maritime cities, and a new philosophy had gradually 
superseded the stupid and animalizing ‘ Magister Dizit’ of the Theolo- 
gical Colleges of Portugal. ‘The system of education in Brazil was as yet 
unchanged; but many of the English and French authors were found in 
the hands of every student, and their effects were at length becoming 
apparent.”—vol. ii, pp.—6—8. 

Honourable mention is made of the ‘ Aurora Fluminense,” and 
its editor, “ Hvaristo Ferreira de Veiga,” in this class of Brazi- 
lians, whose independence as a man, and talent as a writer, have 
done much in strengthening the cause of freedom, and enlightening 
the minds of his countrymen on political topics. He is also a 
poet ; and amongst his earliest productions wrote the National 
Hymn of “ Brava Gente,” which was afterwards published as the 
composition of Don Pedro. This does not, however, seem to have 
been the only occasion in which the Emperor has been indebted to 
another’s muse ; as, witness the poetic version of a letter which he 
addressed to each of his children whom he left in Brazil, when he 
departed never to return. The author does not mention the name 
of the versifier, but he has appended the Portuguese copy of the 
letter, as it came from the hands of the abdicated monarch. The 
original breathes the tenderest sentiments of patriotism and affec- 
tion, so as to make us think well of the heart whence they flowed. 

‘* My darling child !—my Emperor ! 

Thy missive came to me; 
‘Twas weakness,—but my tears ran o’er,— 
I strove, till nature could no more, 

To read,—it might not be. 


This heart hath since regain’d its tone, 
Though bitter was the strife ; 
Like joys our sorrows hurry on, 
But oh! my love for thee, my son, 
Will stay with me through life. 
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Oh! painful it is thus to leave 
Our kindred, friends, and home, 

Yet, oh! how glorious to retrieve 

Our honour, and fair fame achieve 
For ages yet to come. 


Forget not quite thy father, boy; 
Promote our country’s weal ; 

Seek knowledge,—every hour employ ; 

And thou wilt fill this heart with joy, 
And other men’s with zeal. 


Afar, afar! ‘neath other skies, 

And in another zone ; 
Thy sire must close his wearied eyes :— 
Brazil hath sought the sacrifice, 

Thy country and my own. 


May she be great, and, oh! my child, 
May blessings fall on thee! 
Adieu!—No more thy accents mild 
Shall cheer me ;—soon tornadoes wild 
Must part my son and me.”—vol. ii, pp.—152.— 153. 





Art. XII. 
1. Researches, Antediluvian, Patriarchal, and Historical. By Tuomas 
Cuarxson, M.A. London: Longman, & Co. 1886. | 
2. The Religion of the Universe. By Rosert Fexttowes, LL. D. 
London: Allmav. 1836. 


It would not be easy to fix upon two writers who treat of the same 
subject, or at least of many things that bear immediately upon the 
same subject, that are less like one another, as respects belief and mode 
of argument, than the authors of the volumes named at the head of 
this paper. ‘This difference, however, does not appear very sur- 
prising, the moment that it is understood that the former is a pro- 
fessed believer in Revelation, as contained in the Bible, and the 
latter a professed unbeliever or Deist. Our readers do not expect 
that we are about to enter into controversy either with the one or 
the other on religious points. But the two works coming tous 
almost at the same moment, and upholding as they do such oppo- 
site opinions, we could not but be led,in an unusual manner, to 
reflect on the strange diversity of ideas which they exhibit on the 
most interesting and important topics that can engage the human 
mind ; nor think it unfitting to give some account of the particular 
views which each entertains, and the manner in which these views 
have been arrived at. While resolved, however, to avoid contro- 
versy on the subject of religion, and especially when at any time the 
diversity of creeds among professing Christians is involved, it never 
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will be our system to shrink from avowing our thorough and entire 
belief to be that the Bible is true, and the only sure foundation of 
religion. 

Mr. Clarkson’s inquiry regards the origin of religion, or the 
manner in which men first came to think of God, and their obliga- 
tions to him, and to acquire a knowledge on these great themes, 
even before the promulgation of the Decalogue. After a careful and 
critical study of the Pentateuch of Moses, he endeavours to show 
that our first parents and their immediate descendants not only 
knew that God created them, and the world in which they lived, 
and that they were under an obligation to obey him, but that God 
gave them certain laws or precepts, consisting chiefiy of prohibi- 
tions, were to would serve them as rules for their own moral guidance 
and for that of their posterity. Thus the author argues, that the 
great principles of morality were made known to man by revelation, 
soon after his creation. He also argues that these laws and precepts 
were, in as far as they went, the same in substance with those of 
the Decalogue ; that they were known to Noah ; that he introduced 
them into the new or patriarchal world; that all mankind possessed 
the same knowledge down to the period when they lived on the plain 
of Shinar, where “they spoke one language and dwelt together as 
one people ;” and that when the different families separated from 
each other, they carried with them this knowledge to the lands 
whither they went. Dut did they preserve it, or did they lose it ? 

“ This appeared to me to be a very formicable question, for 1 saw no 
other way of answering it, than by trying to find cut into what parts of 
the world these different families (which became afterwards so many 
nations) had migrated, and what their religion was when settled there. 
Formidable however as it appeared to be, I resolved to do my best to solve 
it. Suffice it then to say, that after a most tedious, difficult, and laborious 
inquiry for m:ny months, I discovered that one of these families, viz. that of 
Cush, had abandoned the worship of the true God so early as at the end of 
the second, or the beginning of the third century from the Deluge, and had 
begun to worship the Sun in his stead, and that others of them had done 
the same afterwards, the one after the other, at different intervals of time, 
so that in the time of Moses there was not one of them (of which any 
records could be found) which had not gone iio idolatry, except the 
Israelites in Egypt; and even of these, many had been infected by this 
moral disease; so that if it had not been for the providential call of 
Abraham, the world would have been involved in -universal darkness as 
relates to the knowledge of the true God. ‘This was the melancholy 
result; such indecd as when I began this inquiry, I was not quite prepared 
to expect; but I was obliged tu admit it, because it was founded upon 
evidence, which had been almost all of it taken from the word uf God.”— 
pp- 9, 10. 


But to meet this melancholy result, the author, in the course of 
his inquiry, discovered that the call of Abraham took place, whose 
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descendants in a legitimate line were to be God’s own chosen peo- 
ple, from among whom the Saviour of the world was in due time 
to appear, and not only restore the knowledge of God to all the 
nations of the earth, but restore it with additional light. 

The principal conclusion which the author draws from the evi- 
dence and the arguments brought to support the doctrine, as now 
outlined, is this, ‘‘ that the first knowledge which men had of the 
being of a God and of God as the Maker of heaven and earth, 
and of his attributes, and of their duty towards him, did not come 
from their own intuitive faculties, or from theirown reasonings on 
the subject, but by a revelation, an oral revelation, from God 
himself; and that if God had never given them such a revelation, 
they could never have known him at all.” Such is the burden of 
Mr. Clarkson’s doctrine ; and it must be allowed that while he has 
brought his discussion within a moderate space, he has fully suc- 
ceeded in making the current of his statements and deductions per- 
fectly intelligible. On the other hand, it does not appear to us 
that he has advanced any thing of an important nature, which has 
not been qnite as well or better said many times before ; neither do 
we think that to a host of Christians will he have strengthened the 
authority, or increased the value of the Scriptures, by maintaining 
that nothing. but oral revelation from God himself, could ever have 
instructed mankind regarding the existence and attributes of their 
Creator and their duties to him. May not many who implicitly 
believe in the Bible say,'that there 1s a vicegerent of Godin the bosom 
of every rational being, whose voice and whose dictates are as truly 
revelations from heaven, and, as far as they are distinctly understood, 
as binding and authoritative as words that have sounded in the 
ears, or the laws that inspired men have written in a book ? 

But we proceed to the other work named at the head of these 
observations, and which contains opinions of a decidedly opposite 
character to those upheld by Mr. Clarkson. We think too, that 
he who arrogates to himself the high bearing of one who under- 
takes to teach ‘*The Religion of the Universe”—that religion 
being an entirely new code—taking too the lofty station of asystem 
that feels quite independant of all supernatural revelation, whether 
by miracle, prophecy, or inspiration, is at least a bold man. This 
religion, its propounder declares, ought not merely to become that of 
the Universe, but will become universal. Is there not something 
like vanity displayed by him, who at this time of day professes to 
teach the world a religion which is the only perfect one, and yet one, 
the principles of which have not hitherto been laid down or under- 
stood? Our readers must be looking forward, by this time, to get 
a glimpse of the marvellous and beneficent discovery ; nor can we 
long withhold its entire nature and doctrines, since it so happens 
that its author, who surely must be presumed to be acquainted with 
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his own bantling, has times without number, in the course, of his 
small volume, told us what it is, and this too on each occasion in a 
few, and generally the precise same terms. 

But, before coming to the precious secret, let us see by what 
sort of training, or from what sort of light the knowledge of ‘‘ The 
Religion of the Universe ” has been derived ; for Robert Fellowes; 
LL.D., is kind enough to be extremely ingenious and candid in 
his Preface. He there begins by informing his readers that he is 
pretty well advanced in years. Indeed the symptoms are strong. 
He also declares that religious truth has been the primary object of 
his pursuit. So will many men avow and assert, who, after all, have 
erred the more the longer they lived ; there is, therefore, no pre- 
sumptive evidence as yet, that the present inquirer has come nearer 
the goal than he was when he started. We are next informed 
that bis opinions have undergone considerable changes. In 1819 
he published the “ Essentials of a National Church ;” “ but the 
opinions which I now entertain, and which it is the object of this 
work to diffuse, appear to me much more likely to make the nature 
and constituents of true religion better understood than they have 
hitherto been.” Again, “ my mind has, at length, found the 
serenity of conviction, and my heart the solace of hope, in a pure. 
and unsophisticated theism.” We have only the author’s word for 
it, as to purity and unsophistication ; and as to the serenity of con- 
viction, or the solace of hope, which *‘ The Religion of the Uni- 
verse ”’ is calculated to yield, our readers must judge when they see 
more of it than we have yet shown. At any rate, it seems to us 
somewhat preposterous in any man whose opinions have been sub- 
jet to many changes, to predict what is to be his future belief. 

othing is more consistent with the experience of observant per- 
sons, than that those who commence running a round of religious 
opinions, at a period of life when the mind should have been able 
to come to some fixed and satisfactory convictions, generally, at 
each step, advance in error, and sec: | an opposite extreme to the 
primary belief—becoming also at each step more dogmatic and 
repulsive. 

In what then does “ The Religion of the Universe,” which the 
writer has so firmly and happily pounced upon, consist? ‘Times 
without number, as already stated, he says that religion and science 
are identical—that religion is knowledge, a knowledge of an infinite 
series of truths, moral, physical, and metaphysical—that religion is 
a knowledge of God, or a knowledge of the works of God. In 
these or precisely equivalent terms, such as ‘“ Deum scire est nihil 
nescire,” does he re-repeat himself wearifully. He never gets 
farther than the assertion of such dogmas ; there is a constant use 
of ifs and beggings of the question. The reader is just as much 
enlightened and convinced after going over the two or three first 
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paragraphs of the book, as when he comes to the end of it; ‘and, 

indeed, likely to be more so, for at every repetition of the same™ 
thought, or recurrence of oft-reiterated hypotheses, the author, with’ 
the peculiarity of his class, lavishes quantities of abuse at the pro- 

fessors of all other creeds, especially if called Christian ; thereby 

showing, whatever his head may have discovered, that his heart is’ 
not right within him. But we must quote a passage or two of 

his ideas, in their most amplified form. 


“The religion which is calculated to excite the devotional feelings of all 
intellectual beings, and which is alone worthy of their acceptation as a true 
and resplendent mirror of the Divine agency, in all its diversified manifesta- 
tions, must be taken from the book of the universe. This book is com- 
posed of pages, as solid as the rocks, and as bright as the stars. It is a 
volume of infinite magnitude, consisting of earths and oceans, of planets 
and suns, of clusters of stars, and of nebuls including millions of systems. 
Jt is a book which all may read, and which all may profit by reading; but 
of which we could never know tlie whole contents, nor come to the last 
chapter, though it should be read for ever andever. ‘ Deum scire est nihil 
nescire.’ 

“ The religious sentiments of all ranks and conditions must be exalted 
by being taught, that though our earth and moon, with the other planets 
and the central sun. constitute one system, yet that this system, vast as it. 
seems, and vast as it really is, compared with our finite notions, is only one 
of myriads, or rather millions of systems of similar or greater extent.” — 

. 61. 
. “The great truths of astronomy are well calculated to excite these 
feelings inevery mind. When the Religion of the Universe is substituted™ 
for the systems of supernatural marvels and metaphysical dogmatisms; it® 
will behove the government to furnish every parish with telescopes of 
sufficient power to give a correct view of the rugged surface of the moon : 
to exhibit the moons of Jupiter, and the ring of Saturn, if not some of the 
nebule and double stars. No man can well behold these celestial phe-- 
nomena without sentiments of wonder and adoration. A profound.con-, 
sciousness of the Divine agency would thus be impressed upon the minds 
even of the peasantry, much beyond what, the perusal of any chapter. 
whatever in the Bible, or any catechetical dogmatisms in the book of 
Common Prayer could produce. Whenever the poorest peasant in the 
kingdom is sufficiently instructed to know that though light travels at the 
rate of 192,000 miles in a second of time, or nearly twelve millions of 
miles in a minute, there are stars so distant, that their light, though moving 
with this incredible velocity, has not yet reached the earth, must not a 
feeling of devotional reverence take possession of the mind? And as this’ 
feeling would be connected with a knowledge of the Divine agency in 
some of its most wonderful manifestations, it would not prostrate, but 
elevate the understanding. A religion that prostrates the understanding, 
or which requires such prostration, is so far from being a religion in unison} 
with the Religion of the Universe, that it is totally opposite to it in its. 
spirit and effects. 


“The Religion of the Universe consisting in the knowledge of God, 
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and that knowledge embracing all the sciences, and comprehending every 
manifestation of the Divine agency, which can be an object of mental per- 
ception, in the whole scheme of things, must be perpetually giving more 
light to the mind, and more exercise, and consequently more strength to 
the understanding. Instead of humiliating, it must exalt the reflective 
powers ; instead of making the mind prostrate, it must cause it to be more 
erect. Instead of producing intellectual imbecility and lassitude, it must 
inspire double vigour and activity. 

‘* Let the people be only duly taught that religion consists in knowing 
God, and that that knowledge can be obtained only by the study of his 
works in the material world; and let some of the innumerable manifesta- 
tions of the Divine agency in the different sciences be clearly explained so 
as to be brought withia the sphere of general apprehension, the most 
important truths will soon be popularised; and the strongest possible 
impulse be given to the intellectual advancement of the human race.”— 
pp. 58—60. 

What a comfortable doctrine for the unscientific and the simple 
rustic! But is it true that religion consists in knowledge or scien- 
tific discoveries of any kind? ‘The dogma would be cruel, were it 
not opposed by the experience and the feeling of every one, so as to 
render it harmless. Do we find that religion, consisting as we take 
it, in the love of God and of our neighbour, increases with intellec- 
tual acquirements at an equal ratio? Is it not a most common 
occurrence, that we hear of knowledge and virtue taking quite op- 
posite paths? We have no desire to depreciate knowledge, least 
of all scientific knowledge, believing that it has a tendency to ele- 
vate and brighten the intellectual powers, and thereby to purify the 
taste ; and, believing that when the taste is purified, the moral 
affections are far more likely to be reached and acted upon, than 
when the mind is dark, and the fancy grovelling. But still it is 
the heart, or the affections of our moral nature, that have imme- 
diately, and far more, to do with the matter of religion, than the 
head or the intellectual powers. We never before heard that know- 
ledge was virtue, or that an acquaintance with science was happi- 
ness. To the contrary, there have been an amazing number of 
woful proofs—amazing, so long as knowledge an’ religion are iden- 
tified, but not when it is believed that the simple rustic, or unscien- 
tific domestic, often lives more virtuously and happily, and dies more 
contentedly, than the fathers in science do. Strange, that it never 
occurred to the author, when eulogizing so highly the importance 
of knowledge, that he should confine himself to certain departinents, 
to the exclusion of others! Did he never suppose that a man’s 
own heart was a legitimate subject of research and study ?—one, 
an acquaintance with which, the experience of all agrees, leads to 
the most salutary results in this life, and, it is to be presumed, the 
happiest in the life that is to come. It appears, however, that our 
Doctor of Laws is not thoroughly versant in this branch of natural 
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and moral science, else, we think, he never could have penned the 
following passages :— 

‘The practice of prayer, according to the common modes, and the 
prescribed ceremonials, appears to me to throw great, if not insuperable 
impediments in the way of religious improvement. Religious improvement 
depends on the increased and increasing knowledge of God. Increased 
knowledge implies an addition to the stock of ideas in the mind. But can 
this be effected by the practice of praying, or by any of the common 
formularies of devotion? ‘The few ideas they contain, become mere dull 
and wearisome formalities by continual repetition. ‘They are sounds void 
of meaning to the ear; and words that excite no intellectual movement in 
the mind. But religion consists of acts, rather than of words. Its great 
and paramount object is to elevate the human nature to the divine; but 
prayer, on the other hand, by humanising the Deity, tends to lower his 
image to the level of our ordinary humanity. We make God an incarna- 
tion of what is frailin man. We lower the Omniscient to the level of our 
ignorance and imperfections. \We suppose that the suppliant breath of our 
erring lips can induce the All-wise to do what he would otherwise leave 
undone; or to make some change in his previous resolutions. Hence, 
must not this habit tend to instil more degrading notions of the Deity into 
the mind, than are consistent with true piety; or than he, who is im- 
pressed with a profound reverence for the Infinite and the Eternal, will 
think it right to entertain ? 

‘‘ We do not importune an individual like ourselves, to give what it is 
the character of his disposition spontaneously to bestow. It is neither 
courtecus nor wise; it would be a proof of bad taste, of impatient rapa- 
city, or craving selfishness. But, with respect to the Deity, can it ever be 
consistent with a steady and enlightened piety, with a right sense of his 
moral government, or a warm trust in his parental regard, to importune 
him day and night, for that which he will of his own free bounty grant, if 
it befor our benefit? In all prayer must there not be some latent distrust 
of the Divine goodness ? or, is it not more or less an indication, that faith, 
resignation, and the best religious seatiments have not obtained a complete 
ascendant over the mind? 

‘« When the Religion of the Universe is substituted for the existing super- 
stitions, the teachers of the new doctrine will expose the futility of the 
prayer-making formalities and formularies in the old. How much time 
has it occupied that might have been devoted to some more useful purpose ; 
to mental improvement, to physical enjoyment, or to corporeal recreation ? 
How much industry has it relaxed, how much sloth has it occasioned ? 
Might not the time that has thus been mis-spent in a formal or hypocritical 
service, have been employed in promoting the best interests of piety, and 
the intellectual advancement of man ?’’—pp. 80—82. 


A tyro in philosophy! he who has the slightest knowledge of his 
own nature, and who is capable of calmly regarding its workings, 
need not be prompted as to the reply which can be made to this 
feeblest of all attempts we ever heard put forth, to render a man 
hopeless in adversity, or sedate and rational amid prosperity: 
Really, Doctor, you are as dull as you are dogmatic. 
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In a new system of religion, one cannot but be curious to see 
what it contains regarding a future state. The Doctor has too 
high a sense of his own nature, to think that there is to be no here- 
after. We have, therefore, found in his dissertation something on 
this subject, part of which we copy, for the benefit of our readers ; 
and much good may it do them. 


‘* That next step, therefore, in the interminable gradations of existence, 
instead of being a state of never-ending fruition, will be preparatory to 
some other and higher sphere of life. ‘hus there will be a continuity of 
individual life through an endless succession of different states and forms 
of being. In every new state and form of being, there will be more full 
and gratifying manifestations of the Divine agency and perfections ; so that 
the mind will for ever keep knowing more and more of God, without ever 
coming to that period when no more knowledge is to be had, and no 
further insight into the Divine agency and attributes to be obtained. For 
‘ Deum scire est nihil nescire.’ Such is the Religion of the Universe. 

“ The Religion of the Universe teaches us to view this life as one stage of 
our being, leading to other and innumerable stages and forms of existence ; 
and not as a probationary state leading to a fixed and immutable scene of 
stationary bliss. The popular belief is, that this life of toil and suffering, 
but of short and variable continuance, is to be followed by one of inter- 
minable beatitude, at least to a certain select portion of the human race. 
This state or region of endless bliss is termed heaven; but of which no 
one pretends to have ascertained the locality, or to know the Wuere. If 
heaven mean the heavens, or the ethereal space, we know that that space is 
occupied by millions and millions of suns and worlds; in which it is pro- 
bable that there are infinite varieties of sentient and intellectual beings, 
all in their separate states, and according to their several faculties, anxiously 
seeking to know more and more of that Eternal being, the knowledge of 
whose agency and perfections, constitutes the dignity, the glory and 
happiness of sentient and thinking beings in every state and form in the 
universe. Of that agency and those perfections we cannot know all that 
is to be known, though we should live and think and observe for millions of 
years, and in millions of different worlds and states of existence. ‘ Deum 
scire est nihil nescire.? Such is the Religion of the Universe.”— 
pp. 113—115. 

Nothing is ever said about God’s Word by the Doctor of Laws ; 
indeed, in the page at which we this moment open, “ The Religion 
of the Universe,”’ we find these peremptory words, “‘ God can be 
known only in his works ;”’ and like all the few and far between 
ideas contained in the book, this one serves for something like a 
ceaseless repetition, with wondrous little amplification. 

We might have given abundant specimens of the author’s liber- 
ality. Here is a sweeping one: “ The ordinary gloomy (mark 
gloomy, and how it begs the question,) representations of human 
life, by the Calvinists and other (other here, means all but he of 
‘‘ The Religion of the Universe,’’) religionists, are neither agree- 
able to truth, nor favourable to virtue. They darken the canvass, 
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till all cheerfulness vanishes ; all joy is extinguished; and earth 
looks like hell.”” The Doctor knows everything about the matter ; 
and there can nothing else be said upon it, unless he allow us, with 
equal want of reserve, to assert that we never saw anything so 
gloomy as his “ Religion of the Universe” appears, were it not that 
it is so confined in its scope, and so feebly advocated, that it can do 
no manner of mischief. In truth, the work is totally unworthy of 
the notice of any respectable journal, otherwise than that it is right 
to show, as widely as possible, how infidelity appears, even when 
advanced and supported by an LL.D. We suspect, at the same 
time, that there is something wrong about the upper story, or that 
there has been a crack in the roof of some years’ standing, which 
gradually will grow wider ; for, we find that so far back as 1819, 
the author endeavoured to shew how a very simple creed, if adopted 
by the Church, ‘‘ would have opened the doors of the Establish- 
ment so wide, as to include all denominations of Christians within 
its spacious pale.” What an amount of knowledge must he, who 
supposed such a thing, have imbibed of human nature. He is no- 
thing of a visionary! not he; but admirably calculated to teach a 
universal religion, far superior to that of the Bible ! 





Art. XIJI.—A Saunterin Belgium, in the Summer of 1835; with Traits 
Historicaé and Descriptive. By Grorcre St. Geores. London; 
Westley. 1836. 


Wuo George St. George may be, or whether there does exist a 
person of the name, is more than we can answer to; hut this, it 
is safe to say, that the Saunter in Belgium, by whomsoever written, 
is a poor performance. By far the greatest portion of the volume 
consists of an uninteresting abstract of the history, from the most 
remote periods of their existence, of the various towns and cities 
which the writer visited, in which abridgment he draws largely 
from Froissard and others, whose Chronicles are accessible to every 
one. ‘The small amount of original matter, that, we mean, which 
purports to have been the result of his own personal observation, 
is bald, lean, feeble, and trifling ; frequently puerile and silly. The 
style of the whole is inaccurate, and often ungrammatical. Many 
expressions, as faulty as the following, occur in the course of the 
work :—*‘ It once prevailed all classes” —‘‘as I sat to breakfast ;” 
a ridiculous fondness for the elliptical, being the least that can be 
charged against these instances. But then we have also, “‘ It came 
on to rain in a perfect torrent”—‘‘I have ever fell in with”— 
‘‘ found considerable more difficulty,” &c. ; which cannot be sup- 
posed to rest upon any sort of whim, but rather something ‘that ‘1s 
not more creditable to an author. Indeed, the alliterative George 
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St. George has given us a pretty good specimen of book-making, 
and the most common-place trash. And yet, we think, he adopted 
a plan of travelling, that might have yielded opportunities for 
making unusual observations, had he been able to take advantage 
of them, and that might have afforded materials for the construc- 
tion of an extremely entertaining book. What a very different 
volume, we have frequently been ready to say, while running over 
the pages before us, would Sir George Head have made of Mr. St. 
George’s travel! The former bestows upon the most trifling, and 
the most familiar things, such engaging colours, taken from his 
own fancy, or hangs upon them so many sweetly described, but 
natural incidents, that the reader cannot possibly be but delighted 
and bettered when he follows the painter and narrator. On the 
other hand, the present writer seems but to catch at the fag end of 
characteristic features, while he is without the ingenuity of con- 
ferring on them anything enticing of his own; and to be always 
stretching towards some more elevated or some better defined 
object than he can reach ; hence tameness, incertitude of hand, and 
fragmentary bits, uniformly take the place which shculd have been 
filled with rapid, easy, and descriptive sketches. 

Mr. St. George travelled alone, and a-foot ; he wore the costume 
of the common people of the country, carrying at the same time a 
change of linen, or rather of cotton, together with some other in- 
dispensables. But he adds, ‘I never used stick nor staff from the 
beginning to the end of my journey.” Now, this last, we take to 
be one of those undescriptive notices which are so abundant in the 
book ; but let it pass. He travelled for ‘* pleasure and instruction.” 
This is all very well; but why did he not, when beholding human 
life in an aspect which summer tourists seldom court, contrive to 
convey some pleasure and instruction to his readers? Simply be- 
cause he had it not within him, to sustain, in proper style, this 
solitary pedestrian saunter; while yet he flattered himself that 
the mere adopting an unusual, and somewhat formidable mode of 
travel, necessarily made him out to be a person of a manly, and 
somewhat singular genius. 

‘The author himself, on starting, lets us into one or two things, 
from which we at once augured, that he was not made of the stuff, 
and had not the caliber for a solitary pedestrian tour in a foreign 
land. He says, “I left England with a deranged digestion.” The 
announcement is unnecessarily precise, because it is offensive; and 
had his taste been as sound as his presumption was great, he must 
have known that this small piece of information would create a 
prejudice against him. But still more, he says, referring to his plan 
of procedure, after his first days’ journey :—‘‘ Before I resumed my 
route, I breakfasted; and I would recommend every traveller on 
foot to do the sane, whenever he has the opportunity. My break- 
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fast was the usual café au lait, of a description only to be found in 
France, with a portion of excellent brandy in it. Perhaps I may 
as well observe, that there is no breakfast known, which can com- 
pete with a due mixture of these liquids, for a pedestrian, with the 
usual accompaniment of bread and butter ; ¢hey should never try 
any other, unless, indeed, particular habits necessitate them to a 
particular diet.” Not to tarry upon the grammatical construction 
of this rule of law, which every schoolboy would mark, even without 
our italics, we, with a peremptoriness, as sweeping as any which 
the author can employ, assert that the Englishman, and especially 
a bragging, pedestrian son of Albion, who sets out upon such a 
breakfast, and kept it up for months, and during hundreds of miles 
of travel on foot, was as incompetent for the undertaking as m 
lady’s lap-dog, or the most bilious man of the desk, within the 
sound of Bow-bells. We could easily tell Mr. St. George what 
constitutes a good breakfast; but it would be throwing pearls away 
were we to do so. Two general remarks, however, we confidently 
utter ;— first, he who is a hale and hearty pedestrian tourist, is 
always ready to breakfast or to pad. it, just as circumstances dic- 
tate; and anything like precision of system, is symptomatic of bad 
health or vitiated taste, such as must ever destroy all relish for a 
pedestrian undertaking, and for seeing objects in their natural 
colours: and secondly, the breakfast must be wherever it can be 
found, of that substantial and vigour-giving nature that will support 
and cheer the tourist for the next ten or twelve hours, enabling 
him to be careless where he goes, or what, in civilized lands, he 
encounters, and filling him al) the while with gratitude towards 
Providence, and trust for the future. Sucha pedestrian alone is 
ever prepared and glad to meet with unlooked-for incidents, and 
curious adventures. It is such a random, erratic genius as this, 
from whom the reader is to look for fresh, graphic, and cheerful 
sketches of nature and life, for the changeful shades of the varying 
hour, and the faithful self-portraiture of an ingenuous and properly 
equipped tourist. 

But what better are we to expect from such a coffee and brand 
mixture lover, as Mr. George St. George declares himself to have 
been, during his “ Saunter,”’ than the following sketch of a farmer 
whom he met with in the environs of Furnes ? 


‘‘He understood no French, and I could speak but little Flemish, yet we 
managed, notwithstanding, to make out one another’s meaning very 
sufficiently. Inthe course of this half pantomimic, half conversational 
intercourse, he contrived to ascertain by inquiry that I was an Englishman, 
and on making the discovery he immediately intimated to me that he could 
speak the English language. I was pleased and surprised at this piece of 
intelligence, and I congratulated myself on my good fortune in falling in 
with one who had the means and apparently the inclination of giving me 
much knowledge of many circumstances in connection with the domestic 
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life of the peasantry of the country. But when J put his information to 
the test, by asking him several questions to that effect in English, the only 
answer | could obtain from him was ‘ Yes.’ A specimen of the conversa- 
tion may not be unamusing. 

*** Are the labourers here well paid ?’ 

“6 Yes,’ 

‘“‘* And therefore they are comfortable, of course ?’ 

“+ Yes.’ 

‘** But I have seen many hale, hearty, strong and active beggars of both 
sexes !’ 

“«* Ves,’ 

“* A person would suppose that if they could obtain more comforts by 
working than by begging, they would prefer labour ?’ 

“* Yes,’ 

“* Why then do they beg ?’ 

“** Ves.’ 

“«« I dare say they are badly treated, though perhaps well paid ?’ 

** Yes,’ 

‘«* How then can you term them comfortable ?’ 

** Ves,’ 

‘“«* What do you mean by yes?’ 


“«¢ Yes.” 
“IT burst out laughing in the old man’s face. It was unmannered and 


unkind, I admit, but the impulse was irresistible, the conversation had 


assumed such a ludicrous character. 
“ «Oh, I see you mistook tle extent of your knowledge of English ?” 


* * Ves,” 
«* And in poin‘ of fact you are entire'y ignorant of it with the exception 


of one word ?’ 


“= ¢ Fes. 
‘‘T smiled, and congratulated the poor old fellow on his profound erudi- 


tion; and he proudly told me in Flemish, that he had learned it il without 
assistance or instruction. I then set myself to acquire through another 
medium than English, the information which I wanted from him.’— 
pp. 12—14. 

We declare that the above sample is just as descriptive, as witty, 
and pungent as any portion of the whole volume. Many of the 
attempted sketches of manners and charactzr, are even more vapid 
and complacently silly. 

The industrious, and once opulent Flemings enjoy certain ad- 
vantages which an Englishman might well envy. The author says 
that he purchased in Furnes, somewhat more than two pounds of 
sweet healthy bread for five cents, not quite five farthings ; and 
that fresh meat, of a good quality, scarcely ever exceeds an average 
of threepence per pound, of eighteen or twenty ounces. But let all 
this be fairly weighed along with another fact—the marshy and 
unhealthy situation of the town, and indeed the major part of the 
country. The writer says, “I have calculated that the traveller 
sees at least a hundred times a greater number of cadaverous as- 
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pects in one day, (in Furnes) than he sees on the ordinary surface 
of human life, in London, during a week ;”’ therefore, neither health 
nor pleasure can be connected with the cheapness of that portion of 
Flanders. 

The “‘ Saunter” contains a due share of notices, respecting public 
buildings, paintings, and sculptures; but nothing by any means 
striking, or beyond that which any one might say, or in the course 
of a similar tour, hear repeated day after day. We give a spe- 
cimen, in what is said of the church of Notre Dame, in Bruges. 


‘Within, however, the church claims precedence of all others in Bruges 
in point of real and ostensible riches. ‘There are two statues, the one of 
the Virgin and child, said to be by Michael Angelo, and not unworthy of 
his hand, of which the story runs, ‘ that it was found in a Genoese vessel 
which had been captured by a privateer belonging to Bruges, and that the 
captors offered it to the Virgin, by erecting it in this church, to commemo- 
rate their success, and to insure her future assistance.’ It is close to the 
hich altar: the other is in the body of the church. They were taken to 
Paris by the French, but restored after the second capture of that city by 
the allies, in 1816. ‘The other is a sitting figure of God the Father, 
nearly equal to the former in every respect; the sculptor of which is not 
known. These form the principal attraction to connoisseurs and lovers of 
art. Besides these there are various pictures by Crayer, Holbein, Vandyke, 
and other Flemish masters. 

‘In this church is the celebrated sarcophagus of Charles the Bold, Duke 
of Burgundy, of which Mr, Butler, whose excellent lithographs illustrate 
and ornament this work, has presented my readers witha fac-simile, It is 
perhaps one of the most elaborate monuments inthe world. The material 
of which it is made, is a costly marble called touchstone, inlaid with gilt 
copper. The ornaments of the tomb are of enamelled silver, and are the 
most superb imaginable. ‘The gilding of this monument alone is said.to 
have cost one hundred and twenty-six thousand Dutch guilders, or between 
eleven and twelve thousand pounds sterling. At the date of its erection in 
1477, money was of triple value, at least, to what it is at present; which 
would yive upwards of thirty-five thousand pounds sterling as the proper 
sum expended on it.”—pp. 172—174. 

The author was informed that Bruges contains forty thousand 
inhabitants, of which it is computed that upwards of sixteen’ 
thousand receive aid from the public charities. This beats the 
most beggarly part of England hollow. We wonder what a Poor 
Law Bill, such as the one lately introduced among ourselves, would 
effect over such an army of paupers. Yet, notwithstanding their 
enormous number in Bruges, the author declares that beggary in 
the streets is not often seen. How the city contrives to support 
such an army, and to keep them out of sight, is not told, though 
such inquiries seem to be of at least as much importance, as the 
statement that they exist. It would appear, however, that there ig 
still some remnant of the immense riches, once possessed by the 
people of Bruges, to be ‘seen. In the room of the auberge, in. 
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which the author slept, he informs us, that though it was a very 
poor, and little frequented house, yet the floor was of inlaid oak; 
the vast chimney-piece was of richly sculptured black marble; the 
walnut tree presses were deeply ard superbly carved in grotesque, 
and on their summits were ranges of the most magnificent Dutch 
jars he ever beheld. While in the neighbourhood of this city, we 
must let Mr. St. George give a sketch, which seems to us the best 
of any thing to be found in the book, and yet our readers will not 
cail it first rate. 


“ In one of my walks through the country in the neighbourhood, I met 
with a man whom I consider to have been as good a representative of the 
pure Flemish character as ever! lighted on. He was on his road to Bruges 
from a village in the vicinity of Belle, to see a son and daughter who had 
been settled in that city for the last ten years. Bruges was his birth-place 
also. 

«+ Seven and twenty years ago,’ said he to me, ‘I left Bruges as a con- 
script for the armies of Napoleon. Vzve l’Empereur! Since then, I have 
not set my foot in the old city.’ 

““* You have seen some service, then,’ said I. ; 

“Oh, yes! I have been in the snows of Russia—see! here is the 
print of a Cossacque’s spear. I was one of the rear-guard under Ney, in 
the retreat from Moscow. Vive /’Empereur!’ He showed mea cicatrice 
in his fore-arm. 

««* Were you any where else ?” 

“«* T wasa prisoner for three years in Welshpool, in England. Do you 
know it ?’ 

“«« Ves,’ I replied. 

“ We spoke Enylish from thenceforward ; our previous conversation had 
been in bad French on his part, and bad Flemish on mine. I found he spoke 
our language very correctly. 

««* And did you serve any more after your exchange ?’ 

**T was in Waterloo. Ah / mon Empereur !’ and he wiped away a big 
tear as he spoke of that day so disastrous to his idol. 

«* And you are going to Bruges now ?” 

*“* Yes! [ have never seen the old town since I left it as a conscript, 
that is twenty-seven years this summer, exactly. I go there now to renew 
old acquamtances, if any of them exist, and to see my son and daughter 
who live there with their families. But you’ll just come back with me to 
my house, and we’|l have somethiny to eat.’ 

“T assented to the proposition, and he absolutely returned on his road, 
a distance of upwards of three or four English miles to entertain me. 

“I found his home a comfortable cottage, built of the small compact red 
brick of the country; furnished with no elegan:e, it is true, but full of all 
the substantials which make comfort and good cheer. There was bacon 
hanging from the roof, and cheese in the presses ; ranged over and around 
the ample hearth, and still more ample chimney-piece of black marble, 
earved into scrolls and scutcheons, were the culinary utensils of the Frau, 
all of a form and figure perfectly identical with the vessels of a similar 
description so well known to the public through the paintings of the old 
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Flemish masters ; and in two sleeping rooms, separated from the kitchen, 
or parlour, or entrance chamber, for it served for each, were seen ancient 
beds, large, high, and draperied, through the open doors. I never saw such 
beds in my life, the snow-white muslin curtains of both were deeply edged 
with rich lace, while underneath was a drapery of ancient damask. They 
were heir-looms, as well as all the furniture of the house. My friend made 
good cheer for me and gave me the heartiest welcome. When dinner-hour, 
one o'clock, arrived, we had bacon, eggs, fowls, anda variety of other 
food, and some excellent beer brewed by his wife, together with a capital 
bottle of old Scheidam. He entertained me as much by his tales of the 
wars as he did otherwise. I never saw one human being more completely 
idolize another than he did Napoleon. L’Empereur was either the Alpha 
or the Omega of every sentence he uttered; and every sentiment which 
took birth in his heart, seemed to have its origin in a recollection of that 
great man. Indeed, 1 never knew an old soldier who served under 
Bonzparte—and I have met with numbers of them in various parts of the 
continent, Belgians, Germans, Swiss, &c.—who did not speak of him more 


as men speak of a God than they usually do of a fellow creature.”— 
pp. 181—184. 


One thing helps to reconcile us to the author here, more than 
when he started to take his ‘‘ Saunter,”’ and that is, a more health- 
ful appetite and relish for table comforts. By this time his indiges- 
tion had left him; nay, we find him, at length, declaring that no 
one should pass through Malines, whatever time of the day it may 
be, without partaking of what is called ‘‘ a Mechlin breakfast,” 
and which, though he cannot describe its component parts accu- 
rately, principally consists of pigs’ ears and feet. 

When in Antwerp, the writer resided in the vicinity of the ca- 
thedral, and was amused, as well as surprised, the very first night 
after his arrival, while reflecting on the magnificence and treasures 
of art belonging to that noble structure, to find the ridiculous so 
closely connected with the sublime, by the chimes that saluted his 
ears from the sacred temple—these being nothing less or more than 
** Buy a broom.” 

When describing the costume of the females of Antwerp, he 
detects a strong resemblance to that worn by certain classes in 
Ireland. It has, indeed, been recorded, that a colony from the Low 
Countries settled in Ireland, so far back as the invasion of Cesar; 
but whether an agreement of dress, or of manners, as described in 
the following extract, can in any way be supposed to have been thus 
preserved, it is not for us to assert. 

_“T have mentioned that an old Dutch gentleman, who had lived a long 
time in England, was a resident in the auberge where I staid; to him I 
am indebted for a curious insight into a custom of his country. He took 
me along with him one night to a wake—as they would term it in 
Ireland—the funeral orgies held over the dead body of one of his 
countrymen who had expired in the mourning; but he never mentioned 
to me what was to ensue, possibly because he wished to take me by 
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surprise, possibly because he saw nothing unusual in the circumstance, 
The corpse was laid out at one end of a long room; and by the head of 
the bed on which it rested were a few long stools. A table stood at the 
foot covered with pipes, tobacco, snuff in various boxes, bottles of gin, 
and vessels of beer. Two long forms ran parallel with the sides of the 
apartment close to the walls. On these were seated many people; 
indeed, the rvom was full of men and women when we entered. The 
widow sat at the small table administering pipes, beer, and gin to every 
successive applicant. Jn a short time singing commenced—TI believe, 
psalms at first, for the airs which were new to me were very slow and 
solemn, Anon succeeded songs of a questionable character. Chansons 
a boire, and others of an unquestionable character, as far as immodesty 
was concerned, followed ; and, ultimately, one of the party, the brother 
of the deceased, approached the widow and handed her forth to the 
middle of the room. A musician, who had it seems been in waiting all the 
evening, was then introduced, and dancing commenced by the pair of 
disconsolates ‘ treading a measure’ down the apartment. ‘The mirth 
and fun grew fast and furious’ from thenceforward—every one danced, 
every one sung, and every one talked; sucha scene of confusion and in- 
decent riot Inever witnessed: where the widow went I do not know, 
but I never saw her or her partner for the rest of the entertainment. 
I could not help thinking of similar ceremonies which I had witnessed 
in Ireland, and comparing them together. The resemblance was won- 
derful. The Irish, however, have the advantage over the Dutch in as 
far as decency is concerned. Though the scenes which take place at 
their wakes are objectionable enough, I never knew any of them to 
equal this in grossness. Chacun a son gout. It is not my taste.”— 
pp. 326—328. 

In Antwerp an old gentleman was pointed out to our author, of 
whom a curious account is given, because he was one of the most 


incurious persons ever heard of. 


‘** He is an advocate, and until recently always practised in the courts. 
It is not long since he retired with an ample competence from the 
labours of his profession. But that is not the notable circumstance 
connected with him. Previous to the occupation of Antwerp by Napo- 
leon, there were no quays to the river; and it was his great mind con- 
ceived, and his great will caused the erection of the basins and the 
improvements in that quarter, which has rendered it the most beautiful 
as well as the most useful portion of the city. Sixty-five years had the 
old gentlemen I speak of been a resident there, and yet he never saw 
these improvements, which so much interested the inhabitants; and 
which, at their commencement and conclusion, every person rushed to 
see, When urged to walk in that direction for that purpose, his answer 
uniformly was, ‘I have not time now, wait till I make a fortune; I 
shall then retire from my profession, and visit them as well as the other 
things in town.’ Hekept his word. After he had made his fortune, by 
the closest application, and the labour of five and thirty years, he retired, 
and the first thing he did was to go sight-seeing ; he was doing so when 
he was pointed out to me. I do not know whether he is as happy, now 
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that his curiosity is gratified, and opportunity afforded him for satiating 
it, as he was W hen he was at the drudgery of the bar and the closet; but 
I must say that I certainly never yet saw a human being look so supremely 
unhappy,’ —pp. 328, 329. 

We began to entertain hopes that the writer, after showing that 
he had arrived at sounder notions about breakfastings, than those 
with which he set out, would have given us something more spirited, 
novel, or quaint, than he could be supposed capable of relishing, 
so long as confined to bread and butter, and brandied coffee. But 
even a Mechlin breakfast is impotent and unproductive in some 
cases. Strange, that in mean auberge, or on dusty highway, that 
nothing like adventure or nov elty was to be found, either as occur- 
ring to himself or any one else, that was worth recording or listen- 
ing to. To be sure he fell in with a female peasant on one occasion, 
who trundled a heavily laden wheel-barrow before her, whom he 
commiserated ; and hence the following notable story :— 

‘*T spoke to her, and would fain have relieved her of a part of her exces- 
sive labour, although I feared my unskilfulness would have injured 
rather than served her, if besides to the trouble she had had, and the 
trouble she necessarily would have, was superadded the trouble of re- 
gathering and re-arranging the contents of her barrow, which it was more 
than probable my awkwardness would have contrived to overturn. She 


looked at me and smiled. 

““* Monsieur,’ snid she in broken French, ‘is not used to trundle barrows; 
Tam. J don’t heed itmuch.’ The heaving of her breast, however, belied 
her generous and self-denying assertion. 

“* But if Monsieur would permit me to have the honour,’ here she made 
an elegant courtesy, which would not have disgraced a ducliess, ‘I should 
feel too happy to relieve him from the load of his haversack, which I see is 
rather heavy for him this hot day.’ 

“ T of course refused this kind offer, made in that genuine spirit of good- 
ness, which, after all, is the highest and best, as well as the strongest 
characteristic of the female nature, and assured her of what was not the 
fact, that I felt perfectly comfortable and entirely at my ease under it, for 
the purpose of setting her anxicty about the matter at rest. We then 
pursued our journey together for upwards of a mile. At parting, I puta 
franc in her hand; but I found considerable more difficulty than I could 
possibly have imagined, in making her keep it. Several times she attempted 
to return it ; and it was only at last by walking away as rapidly as I could, 
that I succeeded. I have met equal kindness on all occasions from 
women; and there can be no doubt that the greater portion of the good- 
ness of human nature is enshrined in their hearts.” —pp. 332—334. 

The truth is, the woman pitied the Saunterer, or had her laugh 
at his expense. The occasion, however, served the well-meaning 
pedestrian, to pay a finely expressed compliment to the dear sex. 
But if he has not won the favour of all the fair by this sentiment 
about enshrined goodness, surely not one of them can withstand the 


following eloquent testimony :— 
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“ One word on the women of Brussells, and I have done with this 
chapter. I think them a noble race—fair, large, comely, and kind. They 
are superior to the Flemish women—I mean the women of Flanders 
Proper—and fully equal in every essential requisite to beauty, to the 
fairest women I have ever seen on the frontiers. Moreover, those who 
can afford to do so, dress well and tastefully, and walk well also. A better. 
natured looking race of women I never saw in my life; but women look 
kindly all the world over. It is only the reflection of their hearts in their 
soft faces. The poorer class of females are scarcely so well looking as 
the bourgeoise, who are generally handsomer in every respect than those 
of the highest class; they wearalony cloak like the females of the same 
condition in the centre and south of Ireland. ‘That garment is calleda 
‘cover slut’ in the latter country, from its partaking greatly of the nature 
of charity, which ‘covereth a multitude of sins ;’ in Belgium it is known 
by a synonymous term, the exact words of which I cannot at this moment 
remember. It is a useful garment for them, poor things! I believe 
beauty is more fugacious among the fair sex in Belgium, than it is in most 
other countries; perhaps from the physiological cause that they are literally 
fair; asit is well established that individuals of that complexion have much 
less vitality in their constitutions, than those whose purity is tempered with 
a darker shade of colour. I have been told, that most of them begin to 
fade when they have passed a certain age—twenty-one is fixed on as their 
rubicon—a fact which I can easily credit, from my own observation and 
experience. It is said they fade sooner than that age, if they become 
mothers. Faded or flourishing, they are good kindly creatures, exemplary 
wives, excellent mothers, and faithful friends in every emergency. I reckon 
the women of Brussells fully equal to the best specimens of their sex, I 
have ever fell in with in my own or in any other country.’’—pp. 360, 361. 

After these specimens, we need not say more of the writer’s 
gallantry. <A better cattle-show style of description we never met 
with ; and now for Waterloo. Here, he has the good taste not to 
repeat what has been thousands of times told before. What, then, 
has he to say? Why, that he still wore the costume of the pea- 
santry of the country; that, while reading the inscription on the 
monument of Sir Alexander Gordon, an English party approached, 
to whom, in compliance with the custom of the natives, he took off 
his cap and bowed ; but, Jo! only two out of the five acknowledged 
the courtesy, and these were females, who acted “ like thorough- 
bred ladies, as they certainly were;” but how such thorough-breds 
came to be escorted by ‘‘ great, gaping-eyed, young boobies,” who 
stared at the author, we do not learn. It appeared probable to him, 
at the same time, that though gaping-eyed, they were not zn busi- 
ness. 

‘**T cannot say with any degree of certainty what their condition in life 
was; but I think that they were not in business—because I think trades- 
men would be much better behaved. Very different from this was the de- 
portment of a party of French nobility, male and female, whom I met 
subsequently on the very same spot. Greeting on the one side— mine of 
course, as | was the poorest in appearance—begat politeness on the other 
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and a conversation of some length on the circumstances of the war, pro- 
duced an invitation to partake of a dejeuner @ la fourchette—with which 
they came provided. Itis many years since I spent such a perfectly pleasant 
morning asI did with the amaidle dames and frank-hearted gentiemen who 
honoured me on that occasion with their society. We had delicious viands, 
exquisite wines, and better than all, the grace, the fascination, and the 
agremens of the finest female society. I am not at liberty in a work like 
this to name those composing tle party; but if I were, the mention of them 
would be a sufficient guarantee for the accuracy of all I have said respecting 
the individuals.” —pp. 364, 365. 

Mr. George St. George seems to have been sadly annoyed, be- 
cause people did not discover the gentleman in him, in spite of his 
rustic dress, thus letting his vanity out rather unnecessarily to the 
eye of the indulgent reader. He even waxed pugnacious at La 
Haye Sainte, where he met with a Prussian, who had fought under 
Blucher at Waterloo. 


** All I could say or do would not suffice to persuade him that Wellington 
was the conqueror of Napoleon. He persisted in asserting that Blucher 
was the hero of that sanguinary strife; and that it was owing to him alone 
that the British army escaped annihilation, and their great commander 
disgrace and death. My blood boiled at the old man’s obstinacy; and I 
am quite sure that if he had been any thing near my own age I should have 
ended the contention with knocking him down, in proof of the powerful 
nature of my arguments. I might certainly have had the worst of it in the 
rencontre which would inevitably ensue, and | might have had the better : 
but for the honour and glory of old England, I would have tried it with him 
on the field of Waterloo. We parted friends; that is, when our hot fit of 
nationality was over.’’—pp. 366, 367. 

We meant to have copied no more from St. George about the 
fair sex, but the following portrait is too good to be lett out. The 
subject was seen at Sombreuf. 


‘* She had a lank face, full of short hairs, flat nose, wide nostrils, a squint 
in one eye, and the other not quite straight ; she was scarcely four feet high, 
her shoulders were square, and her back bent; yet notwithstanding these 
natural defects, I never met with a more agreeable woman in her class 
of life. She was fai of fun—had a ready reply and a sweet smile 
always at hand—was ever good-humoured and bland in her manner— 
and, better than all, had a noble uature, a fine disposition, and a heart 
overflowing with the milk of human kindness.”—pp. 367, 368. 

Upon the omission hinted at, in the last paragraph of the volume, 
we need not anticipate the judgment of our readers farther than to 
say, that the author has not, in the slightest degree, incurred our 
displeasure on any one point, although it is to be regretted that 
such a well-intentioned man should have perpetrated such a foolish 
deed, as to publish the results of his Saunter in Belgium. 

“It may be thought an omission that I have not made politics an 
incidental subject to these pages; but I trust I shall incur no public 
displeasure by stating, that politics formed no part of my plan. As far, 
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however, as they came under my observation, I think the people of Belgium 
have been bettered by the change of their sovereign ; and that Leopold lives 
in therhearts of his subjects. I have heard many speak well. of the king of 
Holland, and more speak ill of him; butI never yet heard any Belgian, 
however adverse to his rule, speak otherwise than well of Leopold. The 
prince I am sure is pleased with the people; and the people, I know from my 
own observation, are pleased with the prince of their choice. Long may 
they continue in such peaceful and happy union.” —386, 387. 
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Art. XIV. 
1, On Insanity; its Nature, Causes, and Cure. By Wituiam B. Ne- 
VILLE, Esq. London: Longman & Co. 1836. 
2. Psychological Fragments on Insanity. By Francis Levret, M.D. 


WHen any member of the medical profession acquires a reputation 
for curing particular diseases, an influx of patients is the certain 
consequence, and wealth increases proportionably with honourable 
fame. But though this holds as a general rule, insanity forms a 
decided and remarkable exception ; and the reputation of a medical 
practitioner, for the successful treatment of insane patients, will 
seldom bring him either increase of practice or of reputation. On 
the contrary, the practitioner who devotes himself to the investiga- 
tion and treatment of mania, is considered by his brethren, in most 
cases, as following pursuits of doubtful respectability, and as de- 
grading himself into the lowest ranks of the profession. We, 
accordingly, find physicians possessed of respectable talents and 
connections, shrink from this department of the medical art, lest 
they should be degraded in their professional reputation. 

‘The cause of this lamentable state of things is partly inseparable, 
we fear, from the disorders in question. Insane patients are seldom 
managed or manageable at home, and are, therefore, in most cases, 
consigned by their friends to some private or public establishment, 
where no one is interested in promoting their recovery. On the 
contrary, it is the interest of the proprietors and the attendants, 
that there should be no recoveries. The medical superintendants 
of such establishments may, indeed, be supposed, from their rank 
and education, to be actuated by humane and liberal feelings to- 
wards the wretched beings committed to their care ; but when it is 
clear that they can have little or no interest—no increase of fame 
or of wealth from success, and no loss of either from the want of 
suécess—it would be expecting more of human nature than we are 
authorised to do, to anticipate requisite exertions from motives of 
pure humanity. ‘The facts, indeed, which have been wrung from 
unwilling witnesses in recent public investigations, prove but too 
strongly that members of the medical profession—how incapable 
Soever they may be of a dereliction of honourable and humane con- 
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duct—have not, when stimulated by interest, refrained from parti- 

ation in the inhuman practices, not to call them crimes, connected 
with the treatment of the insane, which could not prevail if the pub- 
lic were made better acquainted with the history, the progress, and 
the treatment of this disease. We, therefore, propose to give our 
readers a slight insight into this distressing malady, and shall begin 
by extracting Mr. Neville’s definition of insanity, which, upon the 
whole, gives a clear conception of the subject. 


“ The connection of the faculties of the mind with the brain, or, to 
speak more accurately, their dependence on this organ, is a point so cer- 
tainly demonstrated by the labours of modern physiologists and patholo- 
gists, that we apprehend no objection can be made to a definition of 
insanity couched in the following, or something like the following, 
terms :— Disordered function of the brain generally, or of one, or of several 
of its porte without consctousness of ihis derangement on the part of the 
individual affected, and without notable or necessary implication of the 
functions of any other system in the body. Idiotcy, again, as intimately 
connected with insanity, we should define to be—Deficiency of mental 
manifestation, from lesion, imperfect development, or absence of one or 
more of the cerebral organs. 

‘We perfectly agree with a distinguished continential writer, when he 
says that the disorders of the mind are only limited in number by the 
diversities which exist in the faculties liable to be affected. But as the 
mental faculties, in their state of integrity, are capable of being arranged 
under a few natural heads, so their disordered manifestations are also 
capable of being placed under titles in conformity with these. Thus the 
propensities and sentiments of our nature—the moral or active powers, as 
they are often entitled—form one grand, and, indeed, by far the most 
considerable item in our mental constitution; the ¢tnztellectual faculties, 
and, subordinate to these, the organs of the external senses, constitute 
another. 

* The discrimination of observers, from Pinel (the father of rationalism 
in the consideration of what are called diseases of the mind) downwards, 
has enabled them to see that the faculties in one or other of these two 
divisions might be affected singly, as well as conjointly and simultaneous- 
ly: that insanity, for instance, might be entirely mora/, the intellect not — 
being affected; that it might be intellectual, the moral feelings suffering 
no deterioration in their capacities of healthy manifestation ; and that it 
might be at once both moral and intellectual. 

‘Divisions of insanity in accordance with these facts have been estabilsh- 
ed with the happiest effects in furthering a right understanding of this 
interesting subject. 

“Those which individual observation, aided by the views of such as have 
preceded in the path, lead us to adopt, are the following :— 

When accompanied with violence 

“I, General affective and intellec- f or exaltation, entitled Mania by 


tual insanity - - - - - writers generally. 
“IL. General affective insanity - -\ When unattended with violence, 
“ILI. General intellectual insanity - generally spoken of under the 


title of Dementia. 
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“TV. Partial affective insanity - f Generally taken in conjunction un. 


“'V. Partial intellectual insanity oar hry a of Mo. 


It will not be considered unnecessary, on a subject so important 
to many families, to narrate a few of some of the more common in- 
dications of approaching or begun insanity, and to exhibit the ge- 
neral predisposing causes to this disease. The precursory symptoms 
are various, as might be expected in a malady so varied in form. 
Headach, giddiness, throbbing of the temples, or impaired vision, 
have, severally or combined, ushered in a paroxysm ; and frequently 
hypochondriacal apprehensions, arising from a disordered state of 
the digestive organs, have terminated in maniacal delusions. In 

many instances the symptoms first remarked, are a defect in the 
- power of attention, fits of absence, frequent talking or muttering of 
the patient to himself, an unmeaning and fixed stare in the eyes, a 
dejected countenance, and sometimes jerking motions of the body, 
or odd gesticulations. Together with these appearances, the mind 
is sometimes under the depressing influence of hurt pride, disap- 
pointed hope, or religious apprehension ; perhaps it 1s brooding over 
some feeling of remorse, fear, jealousy, or chagrin, on grounds which 
are wholly imaginary. Love is, in some instances, the predominant 
impression ; and it is equally singular and characteristic, that the 
object of this affection and the patient are sometimes unacquainted 
with each other. The first indication in some patients, is an ex- 
traordinary flow of high spirits, about to end, at length, in maniacal 
delirium ; in others, extreme terror is first noticed. ‘The counte- 
nance Is pale, ghastly, and strongly expressive of the inward emo- 
tion ; the speech is hurried and tremulous ; and the extremities are 
cold, perhaps bedewed with a cold sweat. Soon, however, the eye 
glares malignantly, the face flushes, and assumes the expression of 
ferocity ; the objects of terror become the objects of vengeance, and 
the patient is furious. In some, there is an unusual degree of sus- 
picion or of anticipation of evils, and a belief in imaginary plots or 
conspiracies. In others, there is great irascibility and malignity, 
and some act of desperation, vengeance, or cruelty, is perhaps the 
first obvious symptom of the malady. From the commencement of 
lunacy, and especially as long as the mind continues in a state of 
excitement, patients generally sleep little, if at all; yet some are 
disposed to lie constantly in bed, and are unwilling to answer ques- 
tions, or to converse with their friends or relations. In some in- 


stances, the patient carefully conceals his illusions for a long time . 


after they have taken possession of the mind. Perhaps, for the first 
time, he reveals them confidentially to his clergyman, or to his medi- 
cal attendant. As soon, however, as maniacal illusions are betrayed, 
the nature of the case is manifest. Cunning is a symptom which, 
in many cases, manifests itself early—usually accompanies the dis- 
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order in its progress—and even continues after a partial cure may 
have been effected. In regard to the predisposing causes, we will 
quote a few observations from the first work at the head of this 
article. 


‘« Among the most powerful of all the causes predisposing to insanity, 
may be reckoned the constitution received by offspring from their parents ; 
if there be family resemblance, there are also family labilities, not only to 
this disease, but also to a host of others, such as scrofula, consumption, 
gout, apoplexy, dropsy, &-. Yet we must admit that what is called here- 
ditary tendency to insanity is often taken in too wideasense. The 
offspring of parents, one or other of whom may have become mentally 
deranged, from a combination of many powerfully exciting causes of in- 
sanity such as unmerited misfortune, great privations, severe domestic 
afflictions, &c.—if their lot be cast happily in life, are probably not more 
liable to insanity than the average of mankind. If these individuals exert 
due caution to avoid cerebral excitement of every kind, and lead quiet and 
sober lives, they will have little or nothing to apprehend on account of 
their parentage. 

“Insanity is much more common at some ages than at others; for the 
disease is hardly known in infancy, and very rarely occurs after sixty 
years of age: between twenty and forty it is undoubtedly more frequent 
than at any other time. Still instances are not wanting of children, and 
individuals in the decline of life, becoming affected, Idiotcy, on the con- 
trary is common in early life, when it mostly depends on general defi- 
ciency of the powers of the brain: hence it is occasionally seen to follow 
the progess of chronic hydrocephalus, injury to the head, severe general 
disease, &c. 

“One of the most deplorable species of idiotcy we are acquainted with is 
that which occasionally attacks children of precocious intellectual and 
moral endowments: the faculties, it would seem, sometimes prove too 
active for the organization, which becomes worn out, or deteriorated to 
such a degree, that the prospect of a brilliant career is frustrated by imbe- 
clity or death. Less degrees of this disappointment are of more frequent oc- 
currence; children, who are remarkable for their quickness and ability, 
often indicate in manhood nothing above mediocrity: just as in the ve- 
getable world, the plant that is forced into bearing at too early a period 
soon becomes sickly, ceases to produce, and withers prematurely. Great 
general susceptibility, with precocious development of the moral and in- 
tellectual faculties, may therefore be set down as one of the predisposing 
causes of cerebral derangement. 

‘Many of the maladies to which we are exposed in after life would seem, 
in so far as their type or character is concerned, to depend on the treat- 
ment we receive as infants: thus it is found that a great proportion of 
sthenic insane adults were strong children, who, probably from having been 
highly fed and habitually stimulated, were rendered susceptible of disease 
in its more acute form, upon expo:ure to the exciting causes of morbid 
action generally. On the other hind, early bodily weakness, and indiffer- 
ent treatment, although occas o1ally followed by a vigorous display of 
talent, seeu.s often to lay the foundation of insanity.”—pp. 388—40. 
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Besides those above referred to as the exciting causes to insanity, 
there are numerous others ; indeed the catalogue might be extended 
to an almost indefinite length, and still not embrace the whole range 
of what are considered to be origins of this malady. Our author, 
upon this part of his subject, is very copious, and we therefore take 
the liberty of making an additional extract from his chapters on the 
proximate and more distant causes of this fearful disease. 


“It is not easy to recognise any marked predisposing influence, in _pro- 
fessions cr modes of life; though speaking generally, we may say that 
professions predispose to insanity, in the same proportion as they expose 
those who exercise them to sudden vicissitudes of fortune, whether they 
be successes or reverses. 

“Perseverance in a course of intellectual application may occasion 
serious and extensive functional derangement of the mental faculties ge. 
nerally. ‘The chemist who shuts himself up in his laboratory for a succes- 
sion of days or weeks—the poet who secludes himself from the world, and 
scarcely takes any sustenance, in order that the operations of digestion 
may not impede the progress of thought—each runs the risk of so far 
over exciting one or other of the intellectual faculties, and injuring his 
general health, that an attack of cerebral derangement may be expected to 
supervene. 

* Poets, and those in whom the imaginative faculty is inordinately deve- 
loped, are ‘particularly liable to morbid affections of the mind. Aristotle 
laid itdown as a maxim, that ‘Nullum magnum ingenium sine mixtura 
~ insanie.’ ‘This philosopher carried the sentiment to so great an extent, 
that he affirmed no poet was in possession of his right mind. He quotes, 
in illustration of his opinion, the case of Marcus, a citizen of Syracuse, 
who, when he had Jost his senses, became a fine poet; but who, on re- 
covering them, ceased to possess the talent. It has been maintained, for 
similar reasons, by the poet Dryden, that— 

‘ Great wit to madness nearly is allied, 
And thin partitions do these bounds divide.’ 

The same rule applies to the extraordinary development of any, or all, of 
the mental faculties. In illustration of this we may mention the names of 
the poets Cowper, Collins, Tasso, and Nathaniel Lee. It is also said that 
the illustrious author of the ‘‘ Principia” was mentally afflicted when he 
wrote his comment on the Revelations. Lucretius was supposed to be 
insane when he composed the splendid work ‘de Rerum Natura,’ more 

particularly those passages relating to death and the state of the soul, in ~ 
his third book. Des Cartes died of an affection of the brain. Lord 
Byron frequently laboured under excessive exaltation of sentiment. The 
mind of our sweet poet Burns was frequently influenced by deluions of © 
the imagination. The late Mr. Hogg appears to have been somewhat 
similarly affected. Sophocles was accused of ¢gev'7's before the tribunal, 
and only acquitted of insanity by reciting his ‘ O4dipus’ at 'Colonos. 
Pascal, the mathematician, was hypochondriacal. The great novelist and 
poet, Sir Walter Scott, suffered through the same cause. Swift and 
Rousseau were insane. Luis de Camoens died whilst under the influence 
of this disease, at Lisbon; andthe immortal author of Don Quixote, he © 
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who, according to Byron, ‘lavghed Spain’s chivalry away,’ died mad in 
a hospital at Madrid. 

«Over exertion of the mental faculties in youth we have seen to be 
occasionally followed by very melancholy consequences. ‘Tie same cause 
may, and unquestionably sometimes does, produce similar ill effects, as 
we have illustrated, in riper years: generally, however, in manhood the 
brain is capable of supporting every ordinary and even much extraordinary 
exertion of an intellectual kind without suffering essentially ; it merely 
becomes fatigued, and then the operations in which it is engaged must 
must necessarily be suspended, or such a state of exhaustion supervenes 
as compels the reluctant student to suspend his labours for some consider- 
able interval. 

‘Absolute idleness may be stated as a frequent cause of derangement. 
Those who have no call upon their energies to provide for their daily 
wants, or are not so fortunate as to have created some occupation for 
themselves, are the victims of ennui and hypochondriasis to a greater or 
less extent; and insanity is without doubt relatively more common among 
the wealthy and indolent than among the classes who by necessity are 
laborious.”’—pp. 49—52. 

And farther on we have a few particulars regarding the immediate 
causes of idiotcy. 

“The most frequently exciting cause of idiotcy is congental malforma- 
tion of the brain. The majority of born idiots have a brain imperfectly 
formed in every material point requisite for the due fulfilment of healthy 
functions, and inadequate for its mental offices; aud it signifies little 
whether this is occasioned by incipient disorganization, accumulation of 
fluid, or otherwise. Some few have heads of the natural dimensions and 
appearances ; in which case we may suppose the brain to be insufficient in 
its internal organization for the display of healthy functions. 

‘“Idiotcy is seldom quite complete; that is to say, it rarely happens 
that the whole of the effective and intellectual faculties are suppressed : if 
there be but one exhibited, we may be assured that the organic activity 
to which the function is attached exists in the brain. Idiots are frequently 
cunning, destructive, acquisitive, &c. Some show a partiality to music; 
some even excel, without exhibiting a shadow of what is called sense or 
judyment, by their mechanical or verbal memory ; and others, again, seem 
to feel the necessity of communicating their sensations, but never succeed, 
from inability to acquire the ordinary vernacular sounds, or a knowledge 
of written signs. 

“ Partial idiotcy, in the truest sense of the word, is not incompatible 
with very high intellectual and moral endowments. ‘Those who cannot 
distinguish one musical note from another are as essentially idiots in regard 
to tone, as those who cannot see any difference between bright green and 
scarlet are, to all intents and purposes, idiots in regard to colour. A want 
of conception of numbers is a marked character. Great hebetude also, 
and occasionally even total deficiency in some one or other of the affective 
faculties, are encountered, owing undoubtedly to imperfect action, or per- 
haps to the total absence of the stimuli necessary to the healthy progress 
of the particular propensity or sentiment in fault.”"—pp. 65, 66. 
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Of the forms of Mental Derangement, we may class them in the 
following order.— 


1. Mania, in which the hallucination extends to all kinds of ob- 
jects, and is accompanied with some excitement. 


2. Monomania, or melancholy, in which the hallucination is con- 
fined to a single object, or toa smal] number of objects. + 


3. Dementia, wherein the person is rendered incapable of rea. 


Soning, in consequence of functional disorder of the brain, not 
congenital. 


4, [diotism, congenital, from original malformation of the organ 
of thought. 


We find that Mr. Neville offers a rather different classification 


than this. Speaking of monomania he makes the following ob- 
servations :— 


**Monomania and Melancholia have sometimes been used synonymous- 
ly to designate the state of partial cerebral derangement so often encoun- 
tered in practice. All that has preceded, however, must, we trust, have 
made it apparent, that there is no peculiar disease of the entire brain, 
considered as the organ of the mental manifestations, which can be en- 
titled monomania. Monomania is the functional derangement of any one 
cerebral organ, the others continuing healthy, or only so far disturbed in 
their actions as they are swayed by the impressions conveyed from the 
part more especially affected. He whose sexual appetite becomes over- 
active, so that it leads the unhappy individual to break through the decen- 
cies of life, and to commit all manner of extravagances, is a monomaniac 
from amativeness: he whose parental feelings are so much disurdered 
that Lis children become sources of misery to him, is a monomaniac from 
philoprogenitiveness: he whose mental manifestations become disordered 
from lacerated attachment, &c. is a monomaniac from over-excited adhe- 
siveness: he who imagines that he possesses an intimate knowledge of all 
the arts and sciences, that a great nation is unhappy aud ill-goverened 
because he is not placed at the head of its affairs, whose schemes of ag- 
grandisement reach from pole to pole, is a monomaniac from over-active 
self-esteem: he who becomes absorbed in notions of his religious obliga- 
tions inconsistent with the duties of life, and the charities and enjoyments 
so liberally mingled by a beneficent Creator with our existence, who 
spends the night and the day in uninterrupted praver, and goes about 
among his friends, in season and ont of season, admonishing and denoune- 
ing them, is or soon will be a monomaniac from over-excitement of the 
combined sentiments of veneration, hope, and the sense of the super- 
natural: he, again, who conceives that he has discovered the perpetual 
motion, and bores the world incessantly upon his discovery, is near, if he 
be not actually, a monomaniac from exalted constructiveness; and sq on, 
through the whole list of the primary powers of the mind,”’—pp. 101, 
103. 

As it is quite impossible for us to do justice to each of the 
forms of mental alienation, within the limits of a single article, we 
shall confine onr attention chiefly to such points as appear to be 
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most novel and interesting. On investigating the facts connected 
with the causes of the various forms of deranged mind, we have 
been particularly struck with the discrepancy (apparent only it may 
be) between the reports of the French Hospitals, La Salpétriére 
and Bicétre, and the inferences of English authors with respect to 
religion as causing insanity. In the Bicétre an average of the re- 
ports for six years gives fifty-five cases of insanity from religion 
out of 409; in La Salpétriére, twenty-five case out of 508. Dr. 
Knight, on the contrary, asserts (in his work published a few years 
ago,) that out of nearly seven hundred cases of insanity, he only 
once ascertained clearly that either a moral or a religious cause 
produced the disorder, and he has uniformly found, upon investi- 
gation, that devoteeism was only an effect and not a cause of de- 
rangement. But we may perhaps consider the following observa- 
tions of a recent author, as a more philosophic and rational account 
of the influence of religion. ‘Any passion, if excited to excess may 
cause alienation of mind; and consequently religion, which in- 
fluences the internal man more than all the passions collectively, 
may certainly cause insanity; though there can be no doubt that a 
lunatic may imbibe a religious as well as another hallucination, and 
yet be insane from a cause the reverse of religious.” With respect 
to sectarian principles of religion producing insanity, we may refer 
to the description of the Quakers’ Retreat for Lunatics, near 
York, for a remarkable proof, that even a sect, among whom, on 
account of their system, violent passions might be supposed rare, 
are not at all exempt from insanity. Indeed, it has been stated 
that one in two hundred of the Society of Friends became deranged. 
This may be ascribed in part, to the propagation of hereditary 
sgeenity by Quakers almost always intermarrying with each 
other. 

Upon the subject of mortality among the insane, medical writers 
are greatly at variance in their statements ; and Mr. Neville seems 
to be inclined to give no decision upon this subject, we accordingly, 
observe in the chapter devoted to this part of the treatise, very slight 
information, but we will quote a few paragraphs, to give our readers 


all that has been observed in relation to this intricate portion of 
medical statistics. 


‘The mortality in insanity has varied greatly at different times; that is 
to say, according to the circumstances in which the insane have been placed 
in regard to lodging, food, clothing, &c. Previous to the French revolu- 
tion, the whole allowance to the insaue was one pound of bread per diem; 
and the patients were generally lodged wretchedly in places worse than 
pigsties, and the mortality then appears to have been very great. 

* Pinel reckoned it, at the beginning of the present century, at 1 in 20 
or 23. Esquirol believes it to be considerably greater, amounting, in some 
forms of the disease—namely, in dementia, or the fatuous state in which 
incurable insanity so commonly ends—to as many aslin 3. In mania, 
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however, he is led to conclude that it is not higher than about ] in 25; 
whilst’ in mOnomania it appears to be about Lin 16. ‘The ‘average’ moér- 
tality, in ‘eases of every description, is, consequently, 1 im’'15. M/Févilte, 
writing in 1829, states the average mortality at the establishment ‘of! the 
Lower Seine at 1 in 12 of the whole inmates, and at | in 23 ofthe recent 


, cases... From.a.total view of 2445 cases admitted into. Bethlehem Hospital 
between the years 1819 and 1833, it appears that the, number of, deaths 


amount to 99, which nearly gives an average on the whole of 1 an 244, 
As the cases admitted into this. asylum are mostly what, may be called re. 


~cént, and, if not cured within a year, are dismissed, this must be held 1 as 


the rate of mortality in cases of mania and monomania. The mortality in 


several of the avowedly best conducted establishments in England is very 
much higher than, from the preceding reports, it appears to be in France ; 

a faet for which we feel at a loss to account. ‘Thus, of 128 cases révetved 
“into the ‘Retreat at York, 63 of which were of less than three months’ 


standing, and 65 of less than twelve, the deaths amounted to 17, affording 
thesaverage of about 1 in 7; whilst, of all the cases indiscriminately fe. 
ceived into the institution, the above included, and 334 in number, 50: died, 
which, gives nearly the same high average mortality. 

“From these ‘considerations, therefore, it would appear sansorongte 
modify our views in regard to the influeuce of insanity upon longevity: 
the disease which, under any circumstances, reckons 1 victim in 3, of,),4n 
7,or even | in 16, can never be viewed as among the number. of those 
which have no tendency to shorten life ; a too common persuasion, ang, one 
which has its weight in inducing families, in innumerable instances, to 
delay having recourse to efficient medical assistance at a period when it 
réally is of the first importance. 

«Some of the insane, indeed, live to a great age: but these are, un- 
doubtedly, the exception. The majority of the insane die before the average 


\mumber of years has elapsed which, at their respective ages, individuals fn 


a good state of health are known to attain. ‘lhe mortality i is very much 
greater in the first and second years of the discase than at any subsequent 
period: of 790 deaths which occurred in the Salpétriére between 1804 
and 1814, 382 happened in the course of the first year from the admissivn 
of the patients; 227 in the course of the second year; and 18] during the 
seven succeeding years. 

~-* Death, in the earlier periods of insanity, that is, within the first year, 
‘very commonly happens from mischief done to the system of organic life— 
‘the heart, the lungs, the stomach, intestinal canal, &c.; by the state of 
ceaseless excitement in which they, and the whole : machine: are kept by the 
over or perverted activity of the brain. The fever induced by mere over- 
exertion of the muscular systein is frequently followed by deranged nutri- 
tion, and a sinking of the general powers, from which the youthful often 
suffer severely ; and tle very same thing happens from unremitting excité- 
ment of the organs of the mental functions, whether only one or several of 
them be affected.” —pp. 112—114. 


' We have not left room for noticing the medical remedies, whose 
mietits are discussed by Mr. Neville; such as abstracting of blood, 
dry cupping, refrigeration, gyration and swinging, sleep, narcotics, 
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blistering, setons and issues, artificial eruptions, bathing, vomiting? 
nausea, salivation, digitalis, camphor, tonics, tobacco, diet, &e. Al! 
these are carefully and amply investigated in the work which is 
placed first on our list. . 

We cannot, however, dismiss Mr. Neville and his book, without 
giving him our word of praise for the diligence and research evinced 
by him throughout his treatise, and also for the candour and iim- 

rtiality with which he states and canvasses the opinions of his 
medical brethren. 

The second work under notice, is by an individual who. has 
always been associated in our thoughts with untiring and scrutinizing 
investigation in the physical world ; and we felt curious to know 
how far the talents so well exercised in material pursuits, would 
avail their possessor when applied to ideal objects—how far the m- 
ductive habits of our ingenious author would carry him in safety 
through the ethereal and imaginative fields of mental inquiry. ‘We 
must say that our hopes have been flatteringly realised ; and that, 
if we make allowance for the usual differences of opinion which are 
to be expected among men educated under circumstances widely 
dissimilar, the reader may expect to find, in the work before us, one 
of the most interesting and indeed amusing volumes which are pet- 
mitted to enliven the heaviness of medical study. 

The object of M. Leuret, in his present a ae is to sketch the 
mental phenomena of insanity, using or endeavouring to use the same 
care to observe minute accuracy with which we are now so familiar 
in. the works of various medical writers when they describe facts 
within the range of physical agencies. This attempt to render 
tangible, and as it were commensurable the thoughts. and feelings of 
the mind, is supported, too, by cases. We do not here mean de- 
tailed histories of the pulse, the skin, and the physical condition of 
the viscera ; but narratives of the conduct and apparent mental 
peculiarities of individuals, illustrated by copious and often amusing 
extracts from their conversations. These give a life and animation 
to the volume, which eminently distinguish it from most of our 
medical productions ; while at the same time, its logic cannot.in 
general be denied to be legitimate, and it does not seem to fall un- 
der any necessary prohibition of the ‘‘ muse severiores.”’ 

Dr. Leuret divides his views under ten heads, giving rise to as 
many chapters of diversified length, and not intended to conform 
to any methodical or complete system. Designing his work asa 
comparison of the facts he has been enabled to collect from obser- 
vation and books, he has preferred the irregular growth of ideas, 
which under such circumstances, seems to be the natural course of 
truth within the human mind. Hence he has entitled his essay 
“ Fragments,” the chain of connexion being no further preserved 
than was found convenient and useful. Paw 
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Chapter I. is on incoherence of ideas. From this and the one 
which follows, we have compiled a larger share of matter than. from 
any other ; but we have been led on by the wish to give an example 


of our author’ s mode of pursuing the subject, and with this view-we 


shall proceed to insert the abstract we have made. 

The natural chain of thoughts and feelings which occur ina 
healthy mind follow a course guided by certain rules or principles, 
and generate a corresponding series of external appearances in the 
human face and gestures by which we are accustomed to judge of 
them. When perfectly sound and regular in their succession, these 
actions form a whole of which the parts are consistent. One class 
of derangements in mental phenomena is characterised by a defect 
in this regular catenation ; and the individuals so suffering are dis- 
tinguished by our author as “ incoherent” insane. 

At the threshold of this inquiry, we encounter the established 
authority of Locke, who would seem to.place all the deranged within 
the bounds of the above category. A celebrated dictum of this 
writer argues that madmen reason justly from ideas badly associated; 
while idiots are distinguished from them by reasoning very little, or 
not at all, The definition of insanity here conveyed is defective, 
from not being sufficiently comprehensive. Insanity, as is well 
known, is of various kinds, often depending on the passions ; and 
the idea of Locke, as is justly remarked by Dr. Leuret, is only ap- 

plicable to monomaniacs. 

_. There exists among the healthy a state of mind depending on a 
slight degree of incoherence, which throws some light upon the pre- 
sent inquiry. It generally receives the appellations of znprudence 
and thoughtlessness. In persons of this character, ideas frequently 
possess force and precision ; but their succession is too rapid. They 
remain for so short a time within the sphere of attention, that the 
impression they make is effaced before the individual has had tinie 
to. judge of their consequences. Links of concatenation are thus 
lost sight of ; and as persons of this quick and irritable turn of mintl 
are much under the control of external circumstances, the con- 
nexion of their thoughts is frequently and entirely broken by the 
trifling occurrences which surround them. 

Another source of incoherence in healthy minds is the want of 
that discipline of its habits which we commonly express by the word 
education. An example of this is given in a piece of writing by ah 
individual whose elementary schooling had been defective. “It is a 
certificate of good conduct furnished to a servant, in which not a 
single sentence is complete, or makes sense grammatically ; while 
at the same time, it is impossible to mistake the honourable inten- 
tion of the whole. The phrases are run into one another in such 
‘a manner, as to make one long continuous sentence from the begin- 
ning to the end. 
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‘Another example of healthy incoherence is derived from what is © 
so frequently seen in the works of men of genius. Powerful and’ 
active minds seize the relations of subjects with so much facility and 
rapidity, that they are apt to overlook the intermediate steps, every. 
one of which, by the possession of ordinary faculties, requires to be 
separately considered. ‘Their productions, in this manner, often. 
assume a disconnected and disjointed appearance ; and are well ex- 
emplified by those works of profound mathematicians, in which the 
details of a chain of reasoning are omitted, and only a few leadin 
points are introduced, leaving it to the more skilful and practis 
readers to fill up the vacancies. 

Dr. Leuret proceeds to illustrate the relations which these in- 
stances bear to insanity by a number of curious examples, for which 
we have not sufficient space. These seem to point out in a striking 
manner the connexion between such derangement and the natural 
states of the mind to which we have just alluded ; and to indicate 
that the mental disorder may be of much less extent, and more 
within the control of the will of the patient than we frequently are 
apt to imagine. He remarks, further, that the insane frequently 
render the apparent incoherence of their ideas much greater than 
the reality, by voluntary omissions ; in some instances, we may 
suppose, from impatience, and in others from a desire of conceal- 
ment. 

In contrast with the preceding chapter, that which follows is on 
the irregular coherence of ideas, producing delirious conceptions and ' 
a fixedness of false impressions. Dr. Leuret here occupies some 
space in proving that there is no such thing to be found as an idea 
essentially insane. All insanity in ideas appears to depend upon 
their morbid association, their want of association, their presenta- 
tion under improper circumstances, as by hallucination, &c. &e. 
This subject leads him into the inquiry, so much canvassed out of 
the profession, of the distinction between insanity and simple error. 
But the impression will be more striking, if we let our author nak 
for himself. He found opinions among philosophers and in common 
life equal in absurdity to the wildest which he could derive from the 
tenants of the Salpétriére. 

‘* A woman who kept chairs for hire in one of the parishes of Paris, 
and who came under the care of M. Esquirol, insisted on being called 


Holy Mother Church; she said she had bishops in her stomach, holding 
@ council there. 

“ Thomas Willis, the same, by the way, who wrote on insanity, says 
that the animal spirits are in perpetual agitation, and that they sometimes 
flow so violently to the brain as to produce effects similar to those of gun- 
powder. 

‘ Descartes considered it as an established fact, that the pineal gland is 
@ mirror, in which the forms of external bodies are reflected. ‘ 

“ According to St. Gregory, a nun, in eating some lettuce, swallowed 
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the devil with the lettuce, because she had not made the sign of the 

‘Is one of these assertions better proved than another? . .'They.are all 
equal inthe eye of reason; but in place of consulting reason let us,hear 
the.opinions which they would probably entertain of each other. | 
._“* Willis would perhaps condemn the opinion of Descartes and that of 
St. Gregory. He certainly would reject that of the woman. : 

~“ Descartes would perhaps admit that of Willis and that of St. Gregory. 
He certainly would reject that of the woman. 

“St. Gregory would perhaps unite in the opinions expressed by Descartes 
and ‘Wilhs. He would certainly reject that of the woman. 

'*'The woman would not perhaps understand what her judges said pro- 
bably: she would take them at their words, and admire the profundity of 
theirlearning; yet as regarded herself, she would think herself the.only 
competent judge, and consent to no condemnation. 

_( Why is it that they all condemn her? We will reply. She, has; not 
the.art. of supporting her false conceptions by proofs; she is incapable of 
arranging arguments to demonstrate what she advances; she knows not 
how, to combine analogies and accumulate quotations ; she is not endowed 
with the talent of deceiving herself and others by processes of reasoning. 
With her the false conception stands bare; every one perceives its whim- 
sical character; with the learned, on the other hand, it is dressed up, Co- 
floured, and loaded with tinsel, and its decorations give it, at least for a time, 
the appearance of truth. . 

“Is it then so uncommon an occurrence for things as impossible \as 
these«to' be so widely diffused and publicly taught, for whole nations. to 
give them implicit faith, and continue todoso for a long series. of ages? 
Do, we not still find, among modern nations, without a single exception, 
traditions generally received, which, when examined by a mind free from 
all subjection to opinions, respectable merely from their antiquity, would 
be. justly placed in the same category with the delirious idea of this woman ? 
Whether it be owing to the confined range of the human understanding, 
or to a want of accuracy in its operations, or whether it rather arise from 
indolence, we receive almost all we learn without examination. If we ex- 
cept the mathematical sciences, which contain an element of certainty that 
enables us to estimate the value of what they teach, human knowledge'is 
composed of facts, the truth of which is taken for granted rather than 
proved, and of theories which we accept ready made in preference to incurr- 
ing the trouble of analyzing them and examining the deductions upon which 
they profess to be founded. And when it occurs to us, amid our inguiries, 
to. investigate the evidence of these systems, surprised at the disenchant- 
ment we incur, at the fall we experience after having deemed ourselves at 
such an elevation, and at the labour necessary to realize a well-founded 
science, we recoil from the task, and return to the ancient routine which 
‘we find so convenient and agreeable.” 

_ error alone, then, according to Dr. L., is altogether insufficient 
asa means of discriminating insanity. To the erroneous character 
of the idea must be added, fixedness and an irregular cr abnormous 
cohesion. ‘The lunatic who is the subject of these qualities, is dis- 


tinguished by the term an “ arranger.” | He falls of course under 
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the general head of monomaniacs, as indeed do all the cases described 
in this volume, with the exception of the chapter just completed 
The class monomaniacs also includes those who have visions, thos 
who are insane from pride, the hypochondriac, &c. &c. 

Our author here proceeds to illustrate this subject by a series‘of 
cases, the analysis of which will not come within the bounds of our 
essay. We will proceed to sketch an outline of the distribution of 
the work as rapidly as we are permitted by those temptations , to 
diverge, which its interesting pages continually present. ORT 

-Abnormous cohesion of ideas is divisible into three classes; giving 
rise to as many sections of the present chapter. The first of these 
relates to mental things. Under this our author includes imaginary 
conspiracies, persecutions, &c., of which he inserts several curious 
examples. His first case, that of the military officer at Charenton; 
appears to us to exhibit rather a morbid excitement of anger and 
pride, than a morbid association of ideas. He apologizes for the 
similarity which his mental arrangers bear to the manufacturers of 
systems in science ; rather an unfortunate resemblance, certainly } 
but we will add that conspiracies and persecutions equally imaginary 
may occasionally be met with in common life. Section 2, relates 
to arrangers of matters which are objects of sensation. This pro- 
cess takes place compatibly with health, when passions, which, have 
the effect of directing our attention forcibly to an object, deprive,us 
of the freedom of thought necessary to estimate the real value of 
our sensations. ‘To him who is frightened with darkness, theevoid 
is peopled with giants and phantoms; to the criminal every :one 
appears an accuser ; to the exile, every thing recalls the memory Gf 
his absent country ; and to the lover, every thing speaks of ‘love. 
Among the insane cases, we are somewhat amused to find ore from 
America. It is communicated by M. de Tocqueville ; and is ‘that 
of a negro at Baltimore, who fancied that a noted slave-trader was 
continually employed in following him, and tearing off portions of 
his flesh. How much of this may have arisen from the patient 
having heard the figurative language in which slave-dealers. are de- 
nominated traders in human flesh? We well recollect a fellow,an 
a slight delirium, who, apparently in consequence of a confused re- 
collection of the inquiry whether “ his bowels had been. o ze 
entertained the consulting physician with a piteous detail of our 
enormities in forcibly removing his intestines from his body, and 
washing them in a basin. Dr. L. gives us several amusing’ storiés 
_of. demonomaniacs, and a catalogue, extracted from another work, 
of epidemic manias which had at different epochs prevailed among 
the population of France. ‘I'he distinction between this species of 
morbid association and real hallucination, is, according to MM. ‘S- 
quirol, cited by our author, that the present class erroneous! tein 
nect and consequently misunderstand, sounds and other sen: = | 


which have a real existence ; while persons in hallucination im 
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that which has no existence at all. The one party hear reproaches 
in the wind and the rustling of the leaves ; the other in the midst 
of the most profound silence. Section 3, relates to cases of erro- 
neous association with regard to the patient’s own individuality. 
This includes those who imagine their limbs to be made of glass, 
&c., as also that more formidable class, recorded in ancient times, 
as having imagined themselves converted into wolves, and became 
murderers and cannibals in consequence. Besides these lycanthropi 
of history, he cites a horrible case of murder and cannibalism from 
Georget, committed in 1823 ; and a case of vampyre appetite from 
Berthollet. At the end of this chapter is a discussion of the opinion 
expressed by Professor Broussais, that the general palsy of the in- 
sane described by M. Calmeil and others, is the natural termination 
of insanity. M. Leuret decides in the negative. The proportion 
of paralytic, among a given number of insane, varies excessively, 
and is frequently so small as to render the opinion alluded to alto- 
gether improbable. 

Chapter IV. is clearly distinguished, and treats of passive 
inspirations. We would here submit that we cannot compre- 
hend how inspirations, as regards man, can be any other than 
passive. By the very meaning of the word, it implies that he is 
influenced by an extraneous agency ; and how can his predicament 
be any other than passive? In active inspiration, according to Dr. 
‘Leuret, to whom we return, the favoured or afflicted individual is 
elevated above himself; but he still retains the continuity of his 
existence, the personality of his thoughts, and the responsibility of 
his actions. In passive inspiration, on the contrary, he is partially 
or entirely placed under the control of another and an immaterial 
agent—he feels that the thoughts and words presented to him are 
those of a higher power, and in many instances is forced to obey 
commands issuing from a similar source. In this and the chapter 
on visions, we feel obliged to say that Dr. Leuret has followed a 
course which we regret. Difference in religion, or the belief in it 
of one individual, and the disbelief or doubt of another, ought, cer- 
tainly, not to retard the progress of science, or to prevent any ins 
quirer from observing and recording facts, and drawing all reason- 
able inferences, by the comparison and discussion of them. But 
why endanger, or at least circumscribe, the utility of a body of phi- 
losophy, by needlessly placing it in collision with the most solemn 
beliefs and dearest hopes of the great majority of the civilized world? 
Insanity has examples enough in modern times and profane history, 
to render it quite unnecessary to bring in question the pages of the 
prophets and evangelists. M. Leuret ought also to concede weight 
to a remark which we not unfrequently hear from the pupils and 
admirers of modern French pathology, viz. that modern cases are 
more useful than ancient ones, because they are observed with the 
improved lights of science ; and he could have easily added more to 
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the mass.of his facts, by spending the same hours in the yards. of 
Charenton or the Salpétriére. We hasten to our conclusion, how- 
ever, from a want of time and space; and though abundantly willing 
to quit the branch of the subject of which we have just been speak- 
ing, we sincerely regret the want of power to dwell at more length. 
on his remaining chapters. 

Chapter VII. is on the monomania of pride—and this begins the 
general division, delirium of the passions ; Chapter VIII. on ascetic 
insanity; IX. on hypochondriasis ; and X. and last, on insanity from 
the terror of damnation. Under the head_of pride, is recorded the 
case of a young man, who imagined himself to be the son of the 
Emperor Napoleon, and at a subsequent period, of Murat ; and who 
would not speak to his physician without prefixing the particle ‘of 
nobility to his name, calling him M. De Leuret. He was cured 
under the attendance of our author, and with the advice of M. 
Esquirol, by mental treatment exclusively. Under the head of 
ascetic insanity are comprised the mystics, who attained a variety 
of excited conditions of the nervous system by the severity of their 
discipline, their abstinence, and the prolongation of their prayers. 
These conditions M. Leuret identifies with hysteric, cataleptic, and 
other familiar states. We wish we had space for the narrative of 
Therese, the dealer in slippers. ‘The name hypochondriasis is at- 
tributed to two distinct affections, the one situated, as its name im- 
ports, in the hypochondrium, and paneipey in the stomach and 
duodenum, only affecting the mind in a secondary manner, and with 
uncertain frequency ; the other a disease of the brain. It is easy 
to distinguish the symptoms of the two classes. Our author divides- 
cerebral hypochondriasis under the heads of cases produced by a 
physical cause, cases produced by a gradual decline in the mental 
faculties, and cases occurring without any prior affection’of the mind 
or body. Those who are familiar with the writings of Georget will 
perceive how far Dr. L. here lays claim to originality. 

The title of the last chapter explains itself. ‘The anecdotes re- 
lated as illustrations are curious and amusing ; but do not seem to 
us to form themselves into a system, or induce any general con- 
clusion. 





Arr.XV.—Rudiments of Physiology, in three Parits.—Part I, OnOr- 
ganism. By Joun Fiercnrr M.D. Lecturer on Physiology in the Ar- 
gyle Square Medical School. Edinburgh: Carfrae & Sun. 1838. 

We view with no little pleasure each new attempt that is made 

to render more clear the study of physiology. In all that relates to 

his own organization and the vital laws to which it is subjected, 
every member of the human family has a deep and abiding interest. 

Many of the most pernicious errors and customs of societ A in 

relation to education, dress, occupation, food and drink, anc the 

Jocation and construction of dwellings, as well as to, the opinions 
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entertained i regard ‘to’ the means of preventing’ and curing -dis-- 
eases, have their’ rise mainly in’ an ignorance of the various func-», 
tions of thé living system, the influence which they reciproeally, ex- 
eff wponsegch other,’and the manner in which they are acted upon, - 
byexternal agents. It is at least certain that the errors andicus-- 
toms to which we allude can only be effectually removed, by causing 
the:\stady-of physiology to enter as an essential item into every 

schéme of general education. ) 

‘T@omight: have been thought, that the structure and functions 
of ‘thé human body furnish sufficient matter for the curiosity and» 
investigation of the general inquirer after knowledge, no - less 
than for him to whom the study is of immediate practical necessity.’ 
Sifely' we are “ fearfully and wonderfully made.” Where else shall" 
we look for such a specimen of mechanism, fitted with such match>" 
less skill, for the accomplishment of an endless variety of purposes? 
—to, say nothing of the inscrutable apparatus, designed both as the. 
residence and the instrument of the immortal mind. 

And yet, curious and interesting as are these subjects, and fruit- 
ful'as*they are of most useful results, there are few persons among 
us, with the exception of medical men, whose curiosity is excited 
to: study them... Of the wonders of the human body, the learned, 
iy Yegard to general subjects, and the unlearned, are alike, or nearly 
alike, ignorant. If we sometimes, and it is rarely that we do, hear” 
the preacher or the orator refer to a physiological phenomenon by... 
way' of ortiament or illustration, the antiquity of the allusion is often 
betrayed by the reference to an old and discarded theory ; the 
classic origin of the figure shows the sources of the author’s infors 
mation. ‘There is perhaps no part of science, in regard to which 
sath crude and incorrect notions so generally prevail. Aside from _ 
the medical profession, all are in the dark in respect to many won- 
derful phenomena, exhibited in the commonest functions of every- 
daylife. We are indeed, somewhat surprised, that so important a 
branch of natural philosophy should have been so long allowed to 
remain the sole property of the medical profession. 

“fhe common explanation, or rather apology for this state of. 
general ignorance is, that the subject is involved in phraseology so 
technical, as to forbid the researches of those who do not make ié - 
the business of their lives to pursue it. It is true, that when follow- 
ed out in all its details, medical science includes the knowledge of 
many things, not known to ordinary men, to which names must be. 
given ; and thus a language is created, as peculiar as the knowledge 
of which it is the instrument. But the general knowledge of phy- 
siology, of which we are speaking, demands no such intimate ac- 

intance with details. In point of fact, most of the physiological 
works published in modern times, although written for the profes- 
sion, without any especial care to.avoid technical phraseology, may be 
read with:facility by any man of ordinary intelligence, and require 
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less use:ofia glossary than the speculations of many wild, theomsts: 
whose ‘doctrines have at times excited much popular curiosity! or: 
Such being our opinion in regard to the value and. utility;of, this 
science, we will at once lead our readers to a proper acquaintasice: 
with it, and give our author’s definition of it, which is at onee elear 
and simple. 
‘© Definition of Phystology—Comparison between Inorganic Matter 
and Organized Beings—Classification ‘of .Organized Beings.--The: 
term physiology signifies etymologically the history of nature; and |it 
was in this comprehensive sense, that it was employed by the ancientsin 
general. By the earlier moderns it was restricted to signify the history 
of that branch of medicine which relates to the nature and functions. of , 
man;.but it has now recently been again extended to include the nature: 
and. functions, not only of other animals, but of plants also. In this ac- 
ceptation of the term, physiology may be defined to be the science of 
those actions of organized beings in which life consists*: in other words, 
the science of lifef. It has been proposed by some late authors to super- 





—— ; -. 


« * It appears to be of essential importance that the meanings attached in, the follow. . 
ing lecture, to the words ‘ Organized’ and ‘ Life,’ as well as to some others more or less 
allied to, and therefore liable to be confounded with them, should be from the first pre-’’ 
cisély defined. How frequently do we find authors, with whom we agree perhaps in 
fact, perplexing us with such sentences as ‘ Life results from organization,’, when they 
mean to say, ‘ Vitality results from organism.’ The following short glossary will, it,is 
hoped, obviate all ambiguity and misun:lerstanding on this score in the present’ in-' 
stance. HII Bil 

*Organ—aA part of a plant or animal more or less distinct from the rest, and destiyed, 
to perform, either alone or in conjunction with others, some specific function. TRL, 

‘‘Organization—The process by which a being possessed of organs is formed (v. g. 
the formation of a germ). 228} 

* Organism, or Organic Structure—The structure of a being so formed. . 

‘* Organized— Possessed of sucha structure. The process by which the several.or- 
gans became perfectly distinct from each other (v. g. the development of a germ). 

‘Organic—Appertaining to organized beings. . 

“NVitality or Irvitability—-The property which characterizes organized beings, of 
being excited by certain powers otherwise than either strictly mechanically or strictly 
chemically. 

“Life—The sum of the actions of organized beings, resulting directly from their 
vitality so excited. 

**It- is constantly in these senses that the foregoing words will each be used.in theitext 
of these lectures; and where a different meaning seems to be attached to them by 
authors cited in the notes, the sense apparently understood will be at the same time 
expressed in a parenthesis.” 

‘vt By Rudolphi Physiology has been defined to be the doctrine of organism..! An 
organized heing without life is, according to him, a thing which cannot be conceived, 
since organism and life always begin and terminate at the same instant, and exist 
together in the same degree: the term life, then, signifies, he says, the same thing ‘as’ 
organism, (Grund. der Physiol. 1821. I. § 2 and § 209).. And indeed, if he employthe 
term organism to signify something not merely co-existent, but identical with life,. the 
proposition is a new truism, and the alteration in the definition was only superfluous; 
but if he employ it, as appears to be the case, to signify organic structure, the proposie 
tionis mistaken, and thealteration was vicious. It is not the case, as assumed -by: Ruy 
dolphi and so many others, and among the rest by Adelon, that ‘le mode de structure, 
appelé organization (organisme), et le mode d’activité, appelé vie, existent toujours en- 
semble 5’ (Physiol. de ' Homme, 1823, I. 31). The error having originated ‘in confound. 
ing life with vitality or irritability, a constant attendant indeed on organism; and ‘one’ 
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sede the term physiology by the terms organonomy, phytonomy, zoonomy, 
bionomy, or some others now precisely indicative of the scope and 
bearings of the science ; but this endless introduction, on every frivolous 
pretence, of new technical terms seems adapted much less to benefit, than 
to injure the cause of philosophy.” 

‘* Organized beings then, the characteristic actions of which it is the pro- 
vince of physiology to investigate, are distinguished from inorganic matters 
by certain peculiarities, Ist, in their structure, and 2nd, in their actions. 
With respect to their structure, the following may be said to be the prin- 


cipal distinctive marks respectively. 


* Orlnorcanic MATTERS; 

1. A body of an indefinite form, 
or of one presenting flat surfaces, 
and bounded by straight lines; of 
an indeterminate bulk; and with- 
out any general envelope. 


2. An aggregation of homoge- 
neous parts, no one of which 
bears any certain relation to the 
rest. 

3. A substance exclusively either 
solid, liquid, or aériform ; the par- 
ticles of which are merely either 
superimposed upon, or intermingled 
with each other. 

4. A composition cast of but 
few elements, associated into bi- 
nary compounds; which, as formed 
by common chemical attraction, 
are easily imitated artificially, and 
which are not prone to spontaneous 
decomposition. 


* Or Oncanizep Bernas, 

1. A body of a definite form 
(individual), presenting convex 
or concave surfaces, and bounded 
by curved lines; of a determinate 
bulk; and invested by a general 
envelope. 

2. An aggregation of heteroge- 
neous parts ( organs )each of which 
bears a certain relation to the 
rest, 

3. A substance confointly solid, 
liquid, or aériform (tisswes and 
fluids); the solid particles being, 
as it were, interlaced, orinterwoven 
together, are traversed by the fluid. 

4. Acomposition cast of several 
elements, associated at least after 
the cessation of their vitality, into 
ternary or quaternary compounds, 
(Proximate Principles ) ; which, 
as formed by secretion, are not 
capable of being imitated by art, 
and which are prone to sponta- 
neous decomposition*.” 








necessary condition of life, but still not life, itself—not Ja vie, but l’aptitude & vivre. 
Indeed Rudolphi himself appears elsewhere to be aware of the distinction, and describes, 
not life, but vitality only as co-existent with organism, admitting that there ean be no 
excitement—that is, no life—without the requisite stimuli to excite, as well as the re- 
quisite susceptibility of being excited. (/bid, § 214). An asphyxied man is not disor- 
ganized, but he manifests no life ; and the ear of blighted corn may continue organized, 
and retain its vitality for twenty or thirty years; nay, the seeds of some plants may 
do so perhaps for a hundred times that period, but without in all that time exer- 
cising any one of the functions in the sum of which life consists. Vitality, or irritabi- 
lity, resulting as it does from organism, can never fail otherwise than from the destruc- 
tion of this organism, and the return of the organized being to the state of inorganic 
matter; but life may fail without any such conditions. Dr. King has, with more 
propriety, lately represented anatomy, not physiology, as ‘the science of organization’ 
(organism). Substance of a Lecture, &c. 1834.” 

«* It has been made a question whether there be really any precise line of demar- 
cation between inorganic matter and organic beings, and whether the former do not, in 
fact, slide by insensible degrees into the latter. To say nothing of the alleged iden- 
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We have next a comparative view of the gradations of the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, with an attempt to establish a close affinity 
between each separate portion of the scale of creation, from the in- 
significant fungi, through all the various orders of vegetation to the 
ons perfect ; then again in the animal kingdom from the infusoria, 
the least of living things, up to man, the lord of the creation. The 
speculations of our author, though not new, are very cleverly put 
together, as will be seen by the following quotation. 


‘© 1, The first of the above proposed distinguishing features in the struc- 
ture of organized beings furnishes the foundation for Payrotocy and 
Zoo.ocy, or those sciences which specify individuals, whether plants or 
animals, and refer each to its proper place in the system of nature. 

Inorganic matters have no individuality, except in their integrant mole- 
cnle. They may have a tendency, like chrystals, stalactites, and petrifac- 
tions, to assume a regular form and size; but the operation of this is ina 
great measure accidental, and they are susceptible of division in any direc- 

tion, and to any degree, without prejudice to their properties ; they cannot 





tity of their molecular construction, a doctrine, not only of many of the ancients, but of 
Leibnitz (Essai de Theodicée, &c. 1720), of Turberville, Needham (Sur la Generation, &es, 
des Substances din. et Veg. 1750), of Fray (Sur Vorgiae des Corps, Org. et Inorg, 1817), and 
of some others in our aot has been assumed as an axiom by some philosophers, 
that, in the sensible characters of their works, La Nature ne va point par sauts, that the 
law of continuity is maintained from the lowest to the highest of created beings, every 
thing that exists constituting an essential link between something immediately below, 
and something immediately above itself in the great chain of creation; and that, con 
sequently, all nature being made up of individuals, distinguished from each other only 
hy a greater or less degree of advancement, every attempt to arrange them into genera, 
orders, classes, and kingdoms, must be as unphilosophical as it is futile. This notion 
has been inculcated principally by Robinet, who, besides adopting the doctrine just al- 
luded to, or rather the necessary inference from it, that ‘ toute la matiere est organique, 
vivante, animale,’ expressly describes every object i in existence, mineral, vegetable, and 
animal, as resulting from the repeated efforts of nature, which became only progres- 
sively successive, to form man. All these fantastic minerals, accordingly, which have 
been called Encephalites, Opthalnolites, Podolites, Chirites, &c., furnish Robinet with 
proofs of this long and bungling apprenticeship of nature to the art of man-making} 
in the course of which the repeatedly inorganic kingdom of nature is represented by 
him as baving passed into the organic, through the medium of mica, talc, and other 
fibrous minerals, as it has been more recently by Schweigger (Handbuch der Naturge- 
schichte, &c. 1820), through that of some kinds of corals: but in either case it is quite 
impossible, it is said, to determine where the one ends and the other begins. Whatever 
may he thought, however, of the difficully of discriminating between one form of or- 
ganized being and another, that of distinguishing any such being from inorganic mat- 
ter seems to be altogether imaginary. Even Bonnet, one of the most powerful advo- 
cates of the doctrine of a graduated scale of bodies, and who does not hesitate to in- 
culcate that 
‘each moss, 

Each shell, each crawling insect, holds a rank 

Important in the plan of Him who framed 

This scale of beings—holds a rank which, lost, 

Would break the chain, and leave behind a gap 

Which Nature's self would rue,’ 
admits, that in passing from inorganic matters to organized beings, ‘ La nature semble 
faire un saut,’ (Sur les Corps Organ. 1762); and, as remarked by Prichard, ‘No anatogy 
can be traced except what is vague and chimerical.” (On the Vital Principle, 1829.)” |. , 
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consequently have any fixed and certain shape, extent or covering, and their 
character, therefore, and situation in the system of nature, must he taken 
from some.other peculiarities. On the contrary, organized beings have: each 
collectively an individual existence, and proportions and dimensions more 
or Jess. established ; and, upon being divided, either acquire, in each portioti, 
such new parts as are necessary to maintain its indiv iduality, or cease to 
exist; the shape, therefore, as well as the bulk and covering of each; is 
more or less decided, and affords sufficient grounds for determining and 
arranging them. 

*« Plants are, however, somewhat less distinguished from minerals, in 
these respects, than the majority of animals are, since they are in general 
capable of being multiplied by division, while the latter are not.* Further, 
they do not equally affect the globular or cylindrical form—which appears 
to be the basis, as it were, of the animal configuration—nor is this form so 
generally symmetrical, that is to say, they are not so commonly divisible 
into two equal halves ; they are capable, in general, of attaining a much 
greater size; the number of their members is commonly less determinate; 
and they have, unlike animals, a tendency to increase rather towards their 
periphery than towards their centre. Plants, however, are not necessarily 
less highly organized than animals. It has indeed been maintained by some 
naturalists, and is a common opinion with the uninformed, that the vege- 
table-constitutes a kind of intermediate kingdom between the mineral and 
the animal; and that the highest tribes of the former are still one step 
lower, in this respect, than the lowest tribes of the latter.t So far, how- 
eyer, is this from being the case, that it is not the highest, but the lowest 
tribes of plants which are most intimately related to the lowest tribes of 
animals—both being, in fact, only one remove trom minerals, and perhaps, 
if not identical with each other, at least mutually convertible {—and it is 
from this point, or the common foundation of both, that Nature seems to 
advance by two different roads, till she arrives, by the one, at the highest 
pau © of the vegetable, and, by the other, at the highest point of the animal 
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=e Hence, by Darwin, Decandolle, and others, a plant has been represented to be not 
so much a single individual as a collection of sev eral ; ; and, if this be admitted, 1t may 
be said, perhaps summarily, that minerals are individual only in each molecule, while 
plants are so in each member, and animals in the sum of all.” 

i + This view of the matter was taken, for example, by Bonnet (Sur les Corps Organ. 
1762), and by Bufion (Hist. Nat. 1768), the latter of whom speaks of the Fresh- water 
Poly,pi as the first of plants, or the last of animals.” 

“+ It was this amalgamation, as it were, of the rudimental forms of plants anil ani- 
mats, which gave occasion to Pallas, Brisseau-Mirbel, and others, to deny that. there,is 
any real distinction between them; but Nitzch and G. R. Treviranus are perhaps, more 
correct, in regarding many of the so-called acotyledonous plants, as zoophytes, which 
are perhaps essentially the same, as neither plants nor animals, properly 80. called; But 
a kind of chaos from which both take their rise. And accordingly some kinds of Alge, 
and Infusorizw have been described as mutually convertible by Ingenhouz, Edwards, 
and many other naturalists; and so ambiguous are at best the marks of these tribes, that, 
hile some kinds of reputed Aige have been identified with Polypi by Fontana, Saus- 
sure, and Girod Chantran, the Sponges, so commonly regarded as of an animal nature, 
have been referred to the vegetable kingdom by John Baukin, Rey, Tournefort, and 
Spallanzani. ‘There appears to be no way of reconciling these discrepancies,-but that 
-oF constituting a tribe of organized beings inferior in rank to either plants or apimals, 
if the strict acceptation of these terms, and constituting a link between the mineral king- 
dem, on the one hand, and the proper vegetable and animal kingdom: on the other.” 
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kingdom. * Beginning, then, with the most abject forms of éach—which 
we may, if we please, identify—we seem to ascend almost in the following 
order to the most exalted; assuming, in the meantime, as the criterion~ of 
advancement in the scale, an increase in the number and extent of the 
manifestations of life, or of the relations which an organized being bears to 
the external world. It is hardly necessary to ‘Say, that the question, in 
these cases, is one of relative perfection only, since every organized being 
is of course absolutely perfect, that is to say, accurately adapted, per se, to 
the offices which it is destined to perform. 


“ CrypToGamMic Puants. ‘“INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, _ 

. (Acotyledones.) Zoophyta. 1. Infusoria. 2. Po- 

Aphyllia, 1. Fungi.. 2. Lichens. lypi. 3. Corallia and Spongie. 
3. Alge. 4. Acalepha. 5. Echinodemate. 


Phylloide. 4, Characer. 5. He- Mollusca. 6. Acephala without 
patice. 6. Musci. 7. Marsileacez. shells. 7. Aceph. with shells. ° 8. 
8. Lycopodiacee. 9. Filices. 10. Gasteropode without shells. 9. 


Equisete. Gast. with shells. 10. Cephalepo- 
, dz without shells. 11. Ceph. with 
shells. 


Articulata. 12. Vermes Intes- 
tine. 13. Verm. without exterfial 
Respiratory Organs. 14. Verin. 
with external Respiratory Organs. 
15. Monoculi. 16. Cancri.  ~ 

Insecta, 17. Aptera. 18.He- 
miptera. 19. Diptera. 20. Lepi- 
doptera. 21. Gnathopitera. “22. 
Neuroptera. 23. Hymenoptera. 24. 
Coleoptera. 25. Orthoptera. © — 


‘PuaxeEoroeamic Prants. VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. 
(Monocotyledones. ) Pisces. 26.Apodis. 27. Jugu- 
ith Perianth.infertor orwant- aris. 28. Thoracici. 29. Abdo- 
; . 13 orders. minales. 30. Branchiostegi. 
With Perianth. superior 5 orders. | Chondropterygei. | 
(Dycotyledones. ) Reptilia. 32. Batrachia. 33. 
With Perianth. single or want- Chelunia. 34. Ophidia. 35.Sau- 
ing -  ldSorders. ria. | 
With Perianth. double. and Co- Aves. 36. Anceres. 37, 'Gral- 
-rolla monopetalous - Sorders. le. 38. Passeres. 39. Pici. 40. 
"With Perianth. double, and Co-  Accipitres. 41. Galline. 
rolla polypetalous - 38 orders. Mammalia. 42. Cetacea.-: 43. 


Amphibia. 44. Pachyderta,: 46. 
Ruminantia. 46. Solipeda. 47. 
Edentata. 48. Tardigradia.. 49. 
Glires. 50. Carnivora. » 51. Qua- 
drumana. 52. Bimana.” 





«‘ ® « Ils forment,’ says M. Brisseau-Mirbel, ‘ deux séries graduées, deux chatnes as- 
cendantes, qui partent, d’un point commun, mais qui s’écartent l’ane de Vautses sd me. 
sure q’uelles s’élévent.’” ir: 
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» Though we do not go the whole length of the theory involved ‘in 
the extract we are about to make, yet we must decide at once; with 
Dr. Fletcher, that the system which would establish that men and 
toads* differ only in their greater or less development, is not tena- 
ble; for, admitting for the sake of argument, that at the creation 
‘of the various tribes of organized beings, each higher tribe was 

uilt, as it were, upon a lower grade of being, and that, during the 

evelopment of the human fetus, it rests at each step of its pro- 
gress upon a basis inferior to that to which it is about to be raised, 
it.is not true that this inferior grade of being, or this inferior basis, 
is identical with other established forms of organized existence. 


*« It was computed several years ago that we were acquainted with about 
§6,000 species of plants, and about 51,700 species of animals: and many 
more have been discovered since that time ; but to some one or other of 
the above 106 orders of plants, and 52 orders of animals, every species in 
nature must be referrible ; and accordingly, as often as any animal—for 
with plants we have comparatively little to do—is mentioned in the fol- 
lowing lectures, its pian in the scale will be indicated by the figure at- 
tached in the above table, to the tribe to which it belongs. In this man- 
ner a rough idea of its relative rank will be inculcated; but it will be 
proper to keep constantly in mind that it is only a very rough idea that 
can be conveyed by any schedule of this description. For we are not to 
imagine that each individual tribe, whether of plants or animals, in these 
ascending scales, is in a certain and definite degree superior in rank to 
the one which immediately precedes it, or, indeed, that it is always su- 
perior to it at all; since, while on the one hand, many tribes are often 
comprehended in a very slight advancement in the gradation, the transi- 
tion on the other hand from one tribe to that next to it carries with it 
sometimes an advancement of almost infinite extent. In how insignifi- 
cant a degree, for example, do the manifestations of life become more nu- 
merous or more extensive as we proceed through all the numerous 
steps which lead from the lowest to the highest orders of the invertebrate 
animals, while, on the contrary, how vast is the improvement in all the 
relations to the external world effected in the one short step from apes to 
man! Further, it is not always easy to determine the superiority with 
respect to its rank as an organized being, of one tribe, whether of plants 
or of animals, compared with another; since, while the one certainly ex- 
cels the other in more particulars, it may in an equal degree fall short of 
it in others, so that the balance, in any individual instance of compari- 
son, is not always easily settled. Upon the whole, therefore, we must 
regard tables of this kind as only very generally an expression of the 
claim in question. 

« It is a question which involves much curious and interesting specu- 
lation, not whether the inorganic and organic kingdom of nature, on the 
one hand, nor the vegetable and animal, on the other, be essentially 
distinct or the same, but whether the various tribes respectively of plants 
and animals be fundamentally different from each other, or have been all 
formed upon the same plan, the sensible differences between them arising 
only from the circumstance of some having receded less, and others more, 
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from the characters of the primitive nucleus, as it were, on which alli were 
originally constructed. It seems at first sight that there can be nothing 
in common, except in the accident of both being organized, with the aby 
ject fungus and the majestic pine on the one hand, or with the base, por 
lype and stately man on the other; but it has been a favourite hypothesis 
with some physiologists that the vilest species of both the vegetable and 
animal kingdom slide by imperceptible degrees into the most elevated, 
and this, not by the acquisition, however insensibly effected, of essentially 
different rudiments, but merely by the development of such as are in all 
radically the same, the fungus and the polype being the foundation-stones, 
as it were, of the fabric, which, when perfected, constitutes the pine and 
man. Nor is this prototype, on which each of the organized kingdoms 
of nature is supposed to be based, conceived to be merely traceable in 
imagination through all the adventitious forms of the more or less perfect 
fabric ; but to have actually existed, first preparatory to the general ere» 
ation successively of the various tribes of plants and animals, and again 
preparatory to the development of the embryo of each individual in its 
generation. It has been conjectured that, in the infancy of the organie 
kingdom of nature, and long after the establishment of the inorganie, 
none but the simplest possible tribes of plants and animals, as the fungi 
and corallines, existed. Many of these, it is supposed, continued to be 
propagated by either simple division or germs, while some of them, on the 
contrary, under the influence of different external circumstances, unders 
went, on the progressive supply of first materials, in the form of organi¢ 
molecules, the supposed nature of which will be elsewhere explained). 
greater development than was consistent with the retention of their oris 
ginal characters, and hence resulted perhaps some higher tribes of acotys 
ledonous plants, and among animals, the molusca, the articulata, and the 
insecta. The propagation of many of them is believed to have continued 
to be effected without confusion, from generation to generation, under 
tlie influence of the genital organs with which they were furnished, and 
which perpetuated only definite associations of the organic molecules; 
but, in the mean time, improvement proceeded with some of them, upon 
which, external circumstances still varying, were built in succession, by 
the help of new molecules, among plants the monocotyledones and dicoty- 
ledones, and among animals, fishes, reptiles, birds, and mammels, the-last 
step of the process being the formation of man. The alleged evidences 
in favour of this hypothesis are, that as in the primitive or first-created 
rocks no traces whatever of organized beings are to be met with, so in 
the secondary strata those only of the simplest acotyledonous plants, as the 
fungi, and of the lowest zoophytes, as the corallines, are to be seems 
while the more recent strata, rising in succession above these, exhibit 
remains first of the monocotyledonous plants, as the palms, and of the 
lowest tribes of vertebrate animals, as fishes, reptiles, and other ovi parous 
tribes, and afterwards those of the dicotyledonous plants, as the coniferse, 
and of the highest tribes of vertebrate animals, as the viviparous, those 
of apes and man in the mean time, which are presumed to have been last 
created, having been, the former never, and the latter very seldom, dis« 
covered in these situations, There actually existed then, it is supposed; 
one common nucleus of all the various tribes of plants and animals in,the 
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a of time, and it is further from one common nucleus that each 
individual of every tribe is imagined to be developed in its generation. 
There is, indeed, the best reason for believing that the germ of every 
nt and animal is in fact a kind of chaos, like that which has been ebove 
bed as constituting, in the scale of organized beings, the common 
‘origin of either kingdom, and it is supposed that it assumes progressively, 
during its development, by the continual accession of new organic mole- 
eules, the characters of each tribe of that kingdom of organized beings of 
which it is to be a member, from the lowest upwards till it stops at that to 
which it is destined to belong. In support of this doctrine is brought 
forward the general resemblance of the human embryo, taking this as the 
one which is to undergo the largest series of improvements, during its 
progressive development, to almost every tribe of animals in succession, 
which is ascribed to its taking on the more and more perfect characters 
of each in the ascending scale, till it at length reaches, as a climax, the 

perfection of those of its own. 

*t Now, in both these hypotheses, independently of any other objections 
which might be brought against them, it appears to be forgotten, that it 
is not in the sum of all their organs, but in each individual organ ; notin 
their totality, but in their several integrant parts considered separately, 
that the various tribes of plants and animals are identical; consequently, 
they cannot be considered to differ from each other only in the circum- 
stance of some tribes, viewed collectively, having receded less,and others 
more, from any supposed common nucleus; and the distinctions between 
them established by phytology and zoology, which these hypotheses 
would tend to neutralize, must be regarded not as adventitious merely, 
but as real and substantial, and such as at all times existed. 

* That the several organs, if not of all plants, certainly of all animals, 
are essentially the same, is a truth which will in future fall to be particu- 
larly insisted on; but this identity of the individual organs, by no means 
implies a corresponding identity of the beings which consist of an assem- 
blage of them. 

“Tn order that this should be the case, it would be necessary, not only 
that every organ of the tribe, or of the embryo, should participate in 
every improvement at each step in the ascending scale, but that it should 
do so unifurmly with the rest ; whereas, it is sufficiently well known that, 
while some organs do not at any given step advance at all, perhaps, even 
recede, the rest undergo, some a slight, and others a vast degree of de- 
velopment, so that the progress of the tribe or of the embryo in question, 
is not such as to allow of its being identified, collectively taken, with any 
other form of organized being.” 


We will next direct the reader’s attention to the striking dissi- 
milarity between the organization of plants and animals, inasmuch 
as plants are capable of being propagated by division of their parts ; 

in this they approach to inorganic matter, where each part of 
a substance is an epitome of the whole, from which a portion may 
be removed without any bad consequences ; but in animals the case 
is different, if we except the lowest class; it is always requisite 
to independent existence, that organs corresponding to lungs, heart, 
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and blood-vessels, and so forth, should be present in ¢ ) indivi 
dual, either concentrated or diffused. | er au a te 
“It seems, indeed, that the great diffusion of the,seyergl organse#™ 
chief characteristic of the lowest forms of organized beings, and that 
tendency to concentration or centralization in this respect is,in.g 
in the direct ratio, in each, of the advancement. of, its organism, or,its 
rank in the scale of organized beings, to be determined, asalready-stated, 
by the number and extent of its relations with the external world,; Thus, 
the Respiratory Organs in the Acotyledonous Plants, and the Zoophytes, 
are so diffused as to be quite indistinguighable from the, general sunfage, 
but as we advance through the other vegetable tribes, as. well,as thaother 
tribes of invertebrate animals, we find it assuming the appearance, firgt, 
of numerous but distinct vesicles, as in the Karth-worm and Leech, and 
afterwards of still more distinct air tubes, as in the Louse, the Silk-worm, 
the Moth, the Bee, the Hornet-fly, the Beetle, the Stag-beetle, the Grags- 
hopper, and insects in general. Much less diffuse are the, respiratory 
organs of the vertebrate tribes, but fishes in general have still power 
and an air-bladder, and some reptiles, as the Proteus and Siren; both 
gills and lungs, while others have both lungs anda reputedly urinary, 
although, perhaps really a respiratory bladder ; and it is not till we,arrive 
att he highest of their tribes, that we find the respiratory organs settling 
into one compact pair of lungs, The same is the case, also, with the 
Circulating Organs ; what, in the more advanced tribes, are, to, became 
distinct blood-vessels and a heart, being in quite the lowest, plants,and 
animals, merely scattered cells, which, as we advance, coalesce. to,ferm 
tubes, still diffused but distinct, as in plants in general, and.in,the 
blubber ; while in the course of these in animals, dilatations subseque 
occur, at first numerous, like the little hollow beads in the, semi-gircles 
which surround a portion of the intestinal canal of the Earth-worm, or 
the three hearts of the Cuttle, till at length we arrive, through the. 
trunks of the arterial and venous systems, the numerous thoracic ducts 
and the partially severed heart of the lower vertebrate tribes, to vegan 
paratively few large vessels, and one compact heart of the highest, Wit 
respect to the Organs of Digestion, also, the stomach and intestines are 
much less concentrated in the lower than in the higher tribes of animals; 
witnessed the diffused cells, which, in quite the lowest orders, stand, 3p 
place of these organs, and their subdivisions, ramifications, and, repets- 
tions, when first met with. Of the first we have examples, among the 
invertebrate animals, in the longitudinal septum in the stomach,,of. the 
Ship-worm, and the numerous lateral septa in that of the Leech; of the 
second, in the numerous blind pouches connected with the whole. cousse 
of the intestinal cord in the Cuttle, the Sea-worm, the Sea-mouse and the 
Crab, as well as the bundles of diffuse tubes, which, in most insects seem 
so serve the purpose of a liver; and of the last in the plurality of stomachs 
of the Blatta, the Grass-hopper, and other insects. It is worthyof re 
mark, also, that in the Jarvz of insects, as the Moth, the’stomach isan 
general much longer than in the pupa, and in this again than im thé.per- 
fect animal, the degree of concentration being proportioned. in,eagh 


the step made towards perfection. Nor are similar agi reer 
‘ T ave 





stomach wanting among the vertebrate tribes, as.in the 
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Shark, among fishes; the Surinam Toad, Viper, and Crocodile, among. 
reptiles; the Pelican, among birds; and the Hare and Rabbit, the Dor- 
mouse, the Kangaroo, the Hamster, the Beaver, and the Bat, among mam- 
mels. Similar ramifications again are met with in the Dugong, the 
Elephant, the Hippopotamus, the Peccari, the Sloth, and the Rat; and 
lastly a similar plurality in the Pigeon, and other Gallinaceous Birds; 
and, among mammels, in the Camel, Sheep, Ox, and Ruminantia in gene- 
ral, The cecum again is, in most of the lower vertebrate animals, very 
long and frequently double; the liver is divided into numerous lobes by 
deep fissures; and the pancreas,either in the form of innumerable cecal 
appendages to various parts of the intestinal canal, as in most osseous 
fishes, or at least in two distinct portions ; and, upon the whole, it is only 
in quite the higher tribes that any thing like a concentration of these 
organs is to be met with.” 


There is much, indeed, in the science of physiology, in 
which our knowledge is still imperfect. After all that the improve- 
ments of modern science have done to explain them, there are many 
parts of the human body, whose modes of action are still but very 
imperfectly understood. The results of accurate observation are 
stated ; and the theories in explanation cf the several phenomena 
are given as deductions from these observations. Wherever, as is 
often the case, the results of careful observation are inconclusive, the 
reader is not palmed off with a theory confidently proposed, by way 
of substitute ; but is honestly informed of the deficiency of our 
knowledge in regard to the particular point. Some of the best ex- 
planations which have been attempted by different physiologists are 
then given, with the reasons in favour of them, and the reader is left 
to draw his own conclusions. The consequence will probably be, 
in most cases of this kind, that he will come to no conclusion at all. 
And this is just what it ought to be: since, if the evidence is such 
as to leave the best physiologists in doubt, it is not to be expected 
that those who are less instructed in the matter will understand it 
more clearly. All that they can here require is, that they shall be 
taught the full extent of the solid grounds which the several opinions 
have to rest upon, and a full demarcation of the line at which hypo- 
thesis begins. 

To the casual reader, it may seem that so much is left unsettled, 
that little can be truly known ; and there have not been wanting 
those who have reproached medical science generally, as made up 
more of conjectures than of accurate knowledge. Nay, some have 
gone so far as to prefer the medical skill of those who discard all 
pretensions to knowledge, as if those, who are the boldest in their 
conjectures, are the most to be trusted. 

There are two answers to this view of the matter. In the first 
place, most of the questions, in regard to which the greatest uncer- 
tainty prevails, relate to the manner in which a particular function 
is performed, the modus operandi, rather than to the character of 
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the function itself. The action itself has been carefully observed 
and is well understood, but the means by which that action is car- 
ried on and directed, are involved in mystery. For example, it is 
perfectly well known that some impression must be Pug: 
by anerve to a muscle, to enable it to contract ; for if the nerves o 
any part are destroyed or divided, the muscles of that part who 
cease toact. But of the nature of the influence thus communicated, 
we are entirely ignorant. In a practical point of view, however, the 
facts which we know, are of incomparably more importance, than 
the explanation of those facts, which still remains hidden. ‘Through. 
out the whole circle of physiology, the functions of the several parts; 
with the phenomena which attend the performance of those functions 
in a state of health, and also the changes of structure and of action 
which the same parts undergo in disease, have been and still are the 
subjects of careful observation and study. ‘The attention of medical 
men, especially at the present time, is directed to the observation of 
facts, rather than toframing theories. . Doubtless much remains’ to 
be learned. But we may well ask, in the second place—supposing 
that there still is much of ignorance in the profession—which is the 
safest guide through this ignorance, he who has learned something 
of its extent, and has done something to surmount it, and who has 
at least learned some caution in regard to what is unknown, by ‘thé 
difficulties by which he has acquired what is known; or he who-has 
learned nothing, and who leaps confidently in the dark, because’ he 
sees none of the pitfalls in the darkness by which he is surrounded? 
The author next directs our attention to the unity of organié 
structure, and shows clearly that Aristotle’s analogy of form and 
function between the organs of the various tribes of animals, arid 
between many animals and man, were in most instances entirely 
wrong ; for it is very evident, that though many organs in variots 
animals are similar in their uses, yet to make up any thing like an ap» 
proach to a complete analogy, the fancy must be called in to play its 
part, and then the most preposterous notions may be considered 
clear deductions. ? 
« The principal organs of animals which are in general without fel- 
lows, are the heart, the intestinal canal, with its appendages, the liver 
and pancreas, and of course all those which are situated in the mesial 
line of the body, as the spinal cord and brain, the bones of the vertebral 
column, of the sternum, and of the base of the skull, and among the 
muscles, the diaphragm and the several sphincters. The other organs, 
on the contrary, as the lungs or corresponding organ, the kidneys, ova- 
ries, or testicles, the nostrils, eyes, ears, and salivary glands, the jaws and 
teeth on each side,and all the lateral bones and muscles of the trunk, head, 
and extremities, have each a fellow on the opposite side. It is impor- 
tant to retain also, that while, of those organs which minister to what 
has been called organic life, some, as the lungs, and the rest of those 
which have fellows, are to a certain degree symmetrical, and others, as 
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the heart, and the rest of those which want fellows, are not so; there is 
no organ which ministers to animal life, whether with or without fellows, 
but is perfectly symmetrical, the organs of the senses and the opposite 
limbs being not more so on the one hand, than the spinal cord and brain, 
the vertebral column, and the diaphragm, are on the other. 

' * Allusion has been already made, when on the subject of the grada- 
tions of the various tribes of plants and animals, to the supposed proto- 
‘types of their several or ; and, when that of the indispensability of 
parts to the integrity of the whole in organized beings, to the presence, 
in every such being, of certain essential organs; but it remains still to state 
a little more explicitly what is meant bythese prototypes of organs, as well 
as to endeavour to show that not only every essential organ, but perhaps 
every possible organ is present in every such being, those of the lowest be- 
ing fundamentally identical with those of the highest, which may be pre- 
sumed to include all that are capable of existing. It is an important 
fact, and one which has only recently received all the attention which it 
deserves, that, however different may seem, both in their anatomical and 
physiological relations, the organs of the higher and those of the lower 
tribes, if not of plants, certainly of animals, they are in both radically 
the same, the nucleus of each organ in the former not only existing, but 
being in fact in all its essential characters identical with the correspond- 
ing organ in the latter, so that the history of the advancement of each 
towards perfection is merely a history of the progressive development of 
an imaginary unity; and as the more elevated tribes of animals embrace 
generally, in a greater or less degree, every improvement successively 
made on the nuclei of the several organs of the tribes below them, while 
they lose nothing, the splendid human organism itself consists nearly of 
the same organs, only more developed, as exist in the polypi. Not only 
‘then do the vesicles and cells already alluded to perform the office, in the 
economy of the lower tribes, on the one hand of lungs, and on the other 
of heart and blood vessels, stomach and intestines, but they constitute in 
fact the rude prototypes upon which, in the higher tribes, these organs 
are actually constructed ; for what are lungs but a concentrated congeries 
of such cells, the same becoming, if elongated and everted, gills? What 
are blood-vessels, or an intestinal canal, but continued strings of such 
cells, between which communications, the original sites of which are still 
indicated by their vaives, ruge, &c., have been opened; and what, lastly, 
is a heart or stomach but amplifications, in certain places of these vessels 
or this canal? But it is not by taking such sweeping views of the sub- 
ject as this, that the doctrine of the unity of organic structure could ever 
have become established; but by selecting in turn each individual organ 
in every tribe of animals, observing well what are its essential parts, and 
. afterwards patiently tracing these, as they become almost infinitely mo- 
dified in the corresponding organs of other tribes; when we shall find 
that, if we prosecute this scrutiny from the lowest to the highest, we 
advance by such insidious steps, that we never lose sight for a moment of 
the nucleus, as it were, of our crystz, however varied it may become in 
form and office, and are at length surprised, on arrivnig at its extreme 
development, to find that the organ from which we started, and that 
with which we finish, and which do not, perhaps, when placed abruptly in 
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juxtaposition, present a single point of resemblance, anatomical or phy- 
siological, are, in fact, rough copies of each other. Thus, the air vesicles 
of the Earth-worm and Leech, the respiratory bag of the Snail, and the 
air-tubes of insects in general, may be eagily traced through the internal 
gills and air-bladder of fishes, the respiratory bag of serpents, the mem- 
branous lungs of other reptiles, and the parenchymatous lungs of birds 
and mammels in general, up to those of man; and there is little doubt 
but that the contractile aperture of the respiratory bag of the Snail, the 
equally contractile stigmata of some insects, as the Silk-worm and Grass- 
hopper, and the mouths of the passages leading from the gullet or other 
parts of the internal gills or air-bladder of fishes, are repeated in the 
glottis of the superior tribes, Inlike manner, the beaded semicircular 
tubes which suriound a part of the intestinal canal of the Earth-worm, 
the proper heart or hearts of the Ascidia, Ship-worm, Mussel, Sea-hare, 
Snail, Cuttle, Cray-fish, Soldier’s Crab, &c., and the pulsating dorsal 
vessel of insects in general, as the Silk-worm, Moth, Spider, and Bee, 
may be easily followed through the single hearts of fishes and batrachian 
reptiles, the partially double hearts of the higher tribes of reptiles, and 
the strictly double hearts of birds and mammals in general, up to that of 
man; and the prototype even of his principal blood-vessels may be 
detected, if not in the invertebrate, certainly in the lowest tribes of the 
vertebrate animals. The gullet, stomach, and intestinal canal of the 
lowest animals, from the Sponge, the Sea-nettle, and Sea-blubber upwards, 
are so manifestly a prototype of the same parts in the highest, that it is 
unnecessary to insist upon the fact. A well-developed liver also, the 
nucleus of that of man, is met with in the Sea-hedgehog, Oyster, Cuttle, 
and most of the Mollusca; nor is this organ realy wanting in insects, its 
place being in them supplied, as elsewhere observed, by collections of 
ducts, the primary and most distinctive part of every conglomerate 
gland; nor can it be questioned but that the numerous other blind tubes, 
which open into various parts of the intestinal canal of several inyer- 
tebrate animals, as the Cuttle, Sea-mouse, Sea-worm, Crab. Louse, &c,, 
and of thc osseous fishes in general, as the Burbot, are the rudiments 
of the pancreas of the non-elevated tribes, this organ assuming the 
appearance of a solid gland, first, in the cartilaginous fishes, as the 
Sturgeon and Shark.” 


Though an immense number of treatises have been written upon 
the subject of the affinity of man to other animals, and much learned 
research evinced in investigating the different bearings of the theory, 
still no close approximation has been made to any clear notions 
upon the question. We are still involved in obscurity regarding 
many of the leading features of the subject, and all that appears to 
have been yet done, consists in taking a part of man’s frame, and 
connecting it with a portion of the skeleton or frame-work of some 
animal, then repeating the same experiment in relation to another 
part with some other animal, and so on, still not approaching to any 
definite conclusion in regard to any one of them. 

‘‘ The spinal cord of the lower vertebrate tribes differs from that of man 
principally in being much larger in proportion to the brain, and in being in 
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-general traversed by a deep longitudinal fissure on its posterior aspect; 
but the brain is at first very imperfect. It consists, in the osseous fishes, 
as the Burbot, principally of the mesial parts of the cerebellum with the 
corpora quadrigemina and thalgmi optici, or rudiments of the mesial parts 
of the cerebrum; to which 8 added, in the cartilaginous fishes, as the 
Shark and Dog-fish, the corpora striata, and rudiments of the lateral parts 
or hemispheres of the cerebrum; in serpents and lizards, as the Iguana, 
and Crocodile, and in birds, as the Pigeon, the pineal gland, and rudiments 
-of the fornix and of ‘the corpus callosum and septum lucidum ; and lastly, 
in mammals, the tuber annulare and lateral parts of the cerebellum, all the 
parts becoming progressively more perfect, and particularly the hemispheres 
of the cerebrum, through the glires, as the Rat, the Agonti, and Kangaroo, 
the ruminantia, the carnivora, as the Cat, and Lion, and the quadrumana, 
as the Orang Otang; so that in the elaboration of the latter from before to 
behind, they cover, first, the corpora quadrigemina, and afterwards, the an- 
terior portions of the cerebellum, no animal besides man, with the excep- 
tion of the porpoise and some quadrumana, having the whole of this organ 
so covered. How admirable is this example also of unity in variety ! and how 
instrumental has the study of analogies been in pointing out what is really 
the character of certain organs in the lower animals, the parts for exam- 
ple, now known to correspond in some of them to corpora quadrigemina 
having been long mistaken sometimes for corpora striata and thalami optici, 
-and at others for the hemispheres of the cerebrum! With respect to the 
skeleton and external muscles of man, it would appear, at first sight, that 
here at least we must admit a want of analogy with the invertebrate tribes, 
-afundamental distinction having been generally made between animals 
possessed of a skeleton, and those destitute of one; but perhaps the dis- 
tinction is rather an artificial than a naturalone. To say nothing of the 
various parts of the integuments recently mentioned, which perform, in 
many of the invertebrate animals the office of a skeleton, although they 
. have perhaps no structural analogy with proper bones, there are not a few 
- internal parts of such animals which appear strictly to correspond with 
bones of the vertebrate tribes in a rudimental state; and when we reflect 
‘an the very small number of the elementary forms of such bones in the 
latter, all being resolvable in fact, as we shall presently find, into those ofa 
vertebra and a rib, we shall find no good reason for deserting our proposition 
on.this score. The transition, indeed, in this respect, from the cephalopoda, 
_ as the Cuttle, to the lowest orders of cartilaginous fishes, as the Myxine, 
_ and the Lamprey, which have little appearance of a skeleton except a rude 
_ vertebral column, is hardly perceptible ; and from these again up to man the 

progressive steps are almost insensible. In this view of the matter the 
bony parts of the chest of man, with their muscles, may be traced to the 
‘os sepia’ on the posterior part of the fleshy cloak of the Cuttle, and per- 
haps to the horny plates and muscles surrounding the gills of the Cray-fish, 
and his vertebrate column and skull, in the form of the rudiments of an 
occipital bone, to the cartilaginous canal containing the nervous collar round 
the gullet of the Cuttle, and, perhaps, to the partial horny canal in the 
shell of the Cray-fish, and that formed by the segments of their sheath in 
- some.species of Grasshopper, both which contain a main part of their ner- 

‘yous systems, as well as generally to the internal shell, as it is called, of the 
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Slug, the Sea-hare, and other gasteropoda. The lower jaw, again, of man 
with its muscles, has pretty obviously its prototype in the bony frame-work 
of the Sea-hedgehog, the horny jaw of the Snail, the beak of the Cuttle, 
and the jaws of the Cray-fish, as well as of the Scorpion, and Spider, and 
of the larvze of insects in general ; and his teeth—not that these are men- 
tioned as any part of the skeleton—are merely repetitions of those of the 
Sea-hedgehog, the Snail, the Cray-fish, the Spider, and numerous other in- 
vertebrate animals. But it is principally between the individual bones and 
muscles of the other vertebrate animals and man that analogies are striking; 
and it is indeed to this point that the doctrine of a unity of organic structure 
has been chiefly applied, and from this that it has derived its principal il- 
lustrations. Into this subject it would be out of place, at present, to enter 
at anv length; suffice it to say, that the correspondence is found to be per- 
fect in every particular; and the structural elements, or essential parts 
of each bone in man, however differently combined, and to whatever degree 
developed, are always met with, while, again, none but these are met with 
in all other vertebrate animals. Of the different combination of these 
elements we have a good example in the hyoid bone, which, simple as it is 
in man, becomes so only by giving two of its elements to the temporal 
bones, under the name of the styloid processes, and others to other con- 
tiguous parts, sa as to lose at length all appearance of the complicated 
pharyngeal bone of fishes and reptiles; and of the different degrees of 
development, equally good examples in the small bones within the tympa- 
num, and the coracoid processes of the scapule, which, insignificant as 
they are in the human skeleton, are, nevertheless, all that remains respec- 
tively of the large opercular bones, and the large coracoid arch of fishes, 
the latter becoming the furcula of reptiles and birds. On the other hand, 
the individual bones of man as often borrow elements from the neighbour- 
ing parts as impart such elements to them—witness, for example, the lower 
jaw, which in man associates with itself the distinct intermaxillary bone of 
so many of the lower tribes—and are as frequently more developed than 
the corresponding bones of other vertebrate animals, as less so ; witness 
again the several bones composing his skull; so that a kind of balance, as 
it were, is everywhere struck between the sum of them all; and what any 
individual tribe wants in the evolution of one bone is always made up to it 
in that: of others. It is to the hvoid bone and sternum, which is imme: 
diately'continued from behind its centre, that in fishes the thoracic ribs with 
their muscles are attached, so that these animals appear to carry their 
chests, as it were, in their mouths; but this constitutes no essential differ- 
ence between these parts of fishes and the corresponding parts of man ; 
nor is the entire want of ribs in the adult Batrachian reptiles—since they 
disappear only with the gills, which, in the larva, had been attached to 
them—their amalgamation with the hardened corpus mucosum into the 
dorsal shield, like that of the sternum into the ventral shield of the Chelo- 
nian reptiles, or the prodigious number of ribs, without any apparent ster- 
num at all, in the Ophidian reptiles, any other than an accidental difference. 
Of the general correspondence of the vertebre with their muscles in all 
vertebrate animals, it is superfluous to speak ; and the bones of the skull, 
also, unlike as is its general aspect in the different tribes, are essentially 


the same in all; the differences consisting only in the various associations ' 
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or degrees of development of the same structural elements, or points, a® 
they are called, of original ossification : even the large lateral hollows over 
the proper skull of the Chelonian and some Saurian reptiles, which appear 
at first sight entirely sui generis, are merely arches stretching outwards and 
downwards towards the zygomata from the spine of the parietal bones, in 
general so prominent in the inferior vertebrate tribes, and bearing near] 
the same relation to these bones, as the dorsal and ventral shields bear, in 
the former of these animals, to the bones of the spine and sternum. The 
bones of the face, again, and the lower jaw with their muscles, are in all 
fundamentally the same ; and from the rudimental scapule and clavicles of 
fishes, on the one hand, and bones of the pelvis on the other, as well as 
from the bones of their pectoral and ventral fins, with their several mus- 
cles, the transition is easy and almost insensible—keeping in mind that the 
prototype of all these bones is a rib.” 

We have not room to prolong our remarks on, or increase our ex- 
tracts from this valuable course of lectures, but shall most probably 
return to the subject generally, when the next part of them appears 
before us. 





Art. XVI.— The Paper Duty and its Influence on Literature. 8yo. pp. 


47. London. 1836. 


Taxes, in the existing state of society, are like the majority of ser- 
vants—“ necessary evils’—and require to be so chosen, that they may 

rincipally fall on those who are best able to pay, and consequently least 
likely to feel the burden; that the poor man who has the greatest diffi- 
culty imaginable in providing the absolute necessaries of life for himself 
*‘and family, may be as slightly as possible touched upon, if uot entirely 
exempt, while those who roll in riches, and whose chief employment is 
considering how they may squander them, should be the personages from 
whom the funds ought to be principally drawn. Also that they should 
not be in the least detrimental to civilization and improvement, and that 
pleasures and superfluities should chiefly be aimed at, while necessaries 
and incentives to good, ought to be as much as possible untouched. 

We have chosen the present time, as most appropriate for introducing 
our subject—the Paper Duty—as its reduction, in part, is now under 
consideration. 

The baneful effects arising from the tax must be known to almost 
all—the serious drawback which itis on literature—the drag which it 
places on cheap, useful, and entertaining knowledge—the bar which it 
presents to those who embark in the means of improving and civilizing 
their fellow creatures—and therefore its impolicy must be too apparent 
to render comment from us necessary; but what surprises us is thata 
tax calculated to produce such incalculable mischief, should ever have 
been adopted, and continued so long: and now when the subject is 
broached, to consider of still upholding it—even though in a reduced de- 
gree—does certainly appear to us ridiculously inconsistent. Let us now 
enquire what is the chief motive and reason given for altering it? 
The answer is, that it is a burden on literature and useful knowledge. 
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Good. It is allowed to be injurious to literature of every kind,! and 
therefore a serious hindrance to civilization and the diffusion of cheap and 
entertaining information, by which means we may hope to see the dark 
cloud dispelled which now shrouds the majority of our lower classes, 
who are in a state of barbarous ignorance, discraceful to any civilized 
country, (the results of which we almost every day see in the numberless 
instances of drunkenness, depravity, and vice, which almost every where 
meet the eye,) and which ought to be the aim of every government to 
remedy, instead of allowing taxes to exist which have a direct tendency to 
shackle the principal means for doing so. And it is also their tnéerest to 
assist to the utmost of their ability in enlightening the many thousands 
who, through their very want of knowledge, might easily be made the in- 
struments, in designing hands, of bringing ruin on their country; while, 
by the diffusion of information, they may be taught the necessity and 
justice of those laws which they now cannot comprehend ; and become 
(instead of a wild and turbulent rabble) useful members of society. 

With publishers, paper forms the chief item in their expenses, and go- 
vernment adds to this a duty of about 30 per cent. We give the following 
as an example :—A montlily periodical (having for its object the innocent 
entertainment and improvement of mankind), the circulation of which is 
10,000, will consume 20 reams of paper per month, weighing, we will 
suppose, 40 lbs. per ream; the duty on which amounts to ten’ pounds; 
which, if repealed, would allow higher talent to be employed and more 
adequately remunerated; a great reduction in price to the public, chiefly 
on account of the increased circulation which would follow; and, instead 
of bringing ruin on its proprietors, as the majority of periodicals now do, 
it would, if properly conducted, be the means of rewarding them according 
to their merits. And who are more deserving of reward than those who 
direct their principal attention to the advancement of their fellow crea- 
tures—who endeavour to instil into their minds a love of virtue and an 
abhorrence of vice, withdrawing them from drunkenness and its attendants, 
by awakening them to a just sense of their fallen and degraded state. 
But, apologising for our partial digression, we return to where the govern- 
ment truly allows the tax to be inimical to literature, and that that is their 
chief motive in reducing it. But why reduce it? as almost eyery one 
must say, why not entirely abolish it? Why! because they plead in- 
ability, and that the revenue of the country will not allow it. We will 
now shew what amount of the revenue is produced from first class papers 
only, The utmost gross amount is 700,000/. per annum, which includes 
the duty on brown or second class paper, paste-boards, &c. &c. (which duty 
may still be maintained, as it does not materially interfere with literature), 
without deducting drawbacks for exportation, the immense cost of collec- 
tion, and various other incidental expenses. The duty on second class 
paper, &c. will amount to about 200,000/., and the extra number of of- 
ficers required in the collection of the whole duty, drawbacks, losses, &c. 
will make the amount to be deducted full 300,000/., thus leaving the 
amount of duty derived from first class paper under 400,000/. And this 
amount they now propose to divide by reducing the duty on first class 
paper from 3d. to 13d.; though taking into consideration the increas¢ 
quantity of paper which would be used, partly on account of the proposed 
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reduction, and partly on account of the alteration in the newspaper stamp 
(which we consider to be an object far less calling for change than the 
paper duty), the amount that government would have the use of would be 
about 300,000/. per annum on first class papers. And for such a sum, 
paltry in comparison with the mischiefs arising from it, is Great Britain— 
that country in which arts and sciences have made the greatest progress— 
that country whose commerce is extended to almost every part of the ha- 
bitable world, whose name is feared and honoured by nearly every known 
nation throughout the universe, whose navy is the most triumphant of any 
that does or ever did exist, whose people have made silent wastes populous 
and successful cities (overcoming by their invincible perseverance objects 
apparently the most insurmountable), whose country has ever been a refuge 
for the destitute, whose assistance has ever been tendered to the oppressed, 
whose power was recently the principal instrument in saving all Europe 
from the grasping hands of an ambitious tyrant, whose history displays 
talent and ability unequalled by any nation’s annals, whose literature is 
the most varied and extensive in existence, and whose institutions are the 
wonder and admiration of all beholders :—and is such a country, we ask, 
to continue burthened with the most barbarous tax that ever was imposed, 
a@ tax which appears expressly framed for the hindrance of intellectual 
improvement, and which, having been allowed to exist so long, is a disgrace 
to any civilized nation? The measure proposed by government we entirely 
disapprove of. It is the eqnalization of the duty, that is, 14d. per cent. on 
every kind of paper, and which alteration they propose making in Oc- 
tober next, without allowing any drawback on the stamped reams through- 
out the country. This proposition, as it now stands, if carried into effect, 
will be fraught with ruin and injustice to many, as necrly one half of the 
poorer paper makers (and by far the majority of them will come under 
that term) will be broken by the almost entire stagnation which will take 
place in their business until the question is settled. If government only 
takes off half the duty (though we hope it will, and know it ought to be 
all), as is now proposed, they will, by at once declaring their willingness 
to allow the drawback, save sufficient by the duty on paper to pay the 
samé in October; as, in the event of the drawback not being allowed, 
stationers and consumers will not purchase ; therefore government will be 
far more than the drawback out of pocket (as scarcely any first class paper, 
comparatively speaking, will be changed), while, if it is allowed, trade will 
résume its usual briskness, and the ruin and beggary of many hundreds— 
who are now gaining by their industry an honest livelihood—will be pre- 
vented. And we cannot help acknowledging that wholesale stationers 
will have very just cause to complain of injustice in the event of the draw- 
back being refused them; as inthe reign of Queen Anne, when the bar- 
barous and impolitic tax was first imposed, all paper in the hands of mer- 
chants and stationers, was made to pay the duty, therefore government, on 
its present repeal, ought, in common justice, to allow the drawback on all 
stamped reams—which may easily be done without fear of imposition or 
any great trouble—by all small houses sending their stock of unbroken 
reams, by a certain time, to the wholesale dealers who supply them, and 
the exciseman defacing the stamp of every ream as lhe takes it into ac- 
count. 
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They. may also speak as to the many times they have contributed to- 
wards allowing the drawback on articles by which government could be 
‘and were defrauded, while they may truly say that their kind of stocks. 
prevents almost the possibility of imposition. And as to time (less than 
six months) being allowed to empty their warehouses, that is next to 
useless, as we have ascertained that the majority of them have two or 
three years’ stock of many articles, and must also either keep sufficient 
of most other kinds to supply their connexion, or have their business 
ruined by disappointing, and obliging them to go elsewhere. 

Independent of the flagrant injustice which will be committed by not 
allowing the drawback, ‘we must say that it is very bad policy in any go- 
vernment to destruy the confidence which their former acts may have 
commanded. For instance, a large and respectable body of the com- 
munity have laid out their capital, and materially benefitted the revenue, 
by purchasing an article on which government has placed a very consis 
derable duty (amounting on an average to 30 per cent.); and they have 
done this without the slightest suspicion of its being altered, when sud- 
denly the government reduces the value of their goods by one half, if 
not the whole amount of the duty, without giving any equivalent what- 
ever for the money they have received ; which is precisely the same thing 
as being paid beforehand for an article, and when the person who has 
paid the money comes to demand it, he finds the article has been so used 
as to render it worthless, and is left without the least means of redress; 
which is very close upon the state in which all who hold large stocks of 
stamped first class paper now are. 

In our opinion (and we do not give it without full consideration), by 
far the most just and politic way would be to abolish the entire duty on 
first class paper, at the approaching duty day in July; and as govern- 
‘ment pleads want of present funds as one and the principal reason for 

refusing the drawback, let them discharge the amount (which stationers 
have paid to them, as they are now going to reduce the value of that in 
which they have invested their money) by bills at such dates as they.may 

- find most convenient; and if the revenue’should not be in a sufficiently 
flourishing state to allow the whole repeal, then let the deficiency be 
raised by taxing those extravagances and superfluities, the enjoyment, of 
which really benefits none. 

At any rate, let it no longer be said that’ England is so miserably de- 
ficient in her resources to support her government, as to be obliged longer 
to continue a tax which is allowed to be injurious to civilization, and to 
our fairest flower—iiterature. 





Arr. XVI.—Narrative of a Journey to the Zoolw Country, in South 
Africa. By Captain ALLEN F’, Garpiner, R.N. London: Crofts. 1836. 


From many causes, no part of the world is more attractive to en- 
terprising travellers than Africa ; and the few who have ventured to 
explore its deserts have given details to their countrymen which 
are valuable, not merely for their scientific importance, but for. the 
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light they throw on a portion of the globe where man présents 
himself under a new and strange aspect. The work, however, be. 
fore us, is not intended to lead the reader far into these dark regions 
of adventure. Captain Gardiner comes before us neither as a 
Mungo Park nor a Clapperton ; and he has contented himself with 
des¢ribing the scenes which he had an opportunity of witnessing, in 
a short excursion into the Zoolu country, taking a rapid glance at 
the wide stretching plains and mountains, holding a momentary in- 
tercourse with their rude inhabitants, and then returning to Cape 
‘Town, and its mixed and busy population. But the information 
which the writer has given respecting the portion of the continent 
which he visitedishighly interesting. Southern A fricahas many claims 
to our regard ; it has been pointed out as an advantageous situation 
for large colonies of our countrymen ; several missionary stations 
have been established there; and an intercourse has been thus 
commenced systematically with the natives, which may be expected 
to produce important consequences. The character also of the peo- 
ple gives them a right to attention; though savages, they exhibit 
in their conduct and disposition towards strangers, many parts of a 
hospitable nature, and a capacity capable of considerable improve- 
ment. But before giving any opinion ourselves, of the natives of 
these regions, we will see in what manner our author exhibits their 
character, and first of all treat our readers to an anecdote of their 
accumulative propensities. Our author is on his journey from Cape 
Town to the interior. 

“Determined to travelas lightly and expeditiously as possible, we distri- 
buted our baggage upon three horses, on which we and our guide were 
also mounted, and in this Don Quixote manner we left Cape Town on 
the evening of Thursday the 20th, sleeping the first night at Stellen- 
bosch. Saturday and Sunday we remained at Genadenthal; and I have 
never been more gratified than in witnessing the industry, the order, and, 
above all, the genuine piety which seems to pervade this favoured insti- 
tution. It was Sacrament Sunday; all, both missionaries and people, 
appeared in white dresses; and many of the latter seated in groups in 
front of the church, or under the shade of the luxuriant oak trees, whete 
from considerable distances they had assembled, were observed at a very 
early hour, awaiting the opening of the doors. 

“ From Mr. Halbec, the superintendent, we received the greatest kind- 
ness, and early on the 24th resumed our journey. The following Sunday 
was passed at Uitenhage, said to be the most healthy, and, certainly, one 
of the prettiest towns in this country. It is supplied with abundance of 
water—every house stands in a garden, while a range of neighbouring 
mountains not only interests the eye, but creates a cooling breeze, with- 
out being near enough to reflect their heat. The next day, December 
2nd, we rode to Bethelsdorp, with which I must own I was much disap- 
Sak ahd cae the recent visit to Genadenthal might have contri- 

uted to this feeling ; but in so old ‘a Missionary Establishment I had aii- 
ticipated a greater progress. On the 4th, we reached Graham’s Town, 
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and I immediately commenced making arrangements for the journey be- 
yond the frontier, by purchasing waggons, oxen, &c., some horses having 
already been procured on the road. 

« Every thing was completed by the 12th; and on the afternoon of 
that day I left Graham’s Town, still accompanied by my friend, who, 
anxious to see something of the interior, proposed continuing with me 
until we reached some of the nearest Missionary Stations in Kafirland. 
With two new waggons properly appointed, thirty oxen, and seven 
horses, accompanied by a young man named George Cyrus, as an inter- 
preter, we commenced this long journey; and, as it soon afterwards ap- 
peared, it was a happy circumstance that such despatch in the equipment 
had been made, for, had we been delayed but two days longer, the Kafir 
war, then on the eve of breaking out, would have entirely precluded the 
possibility of crossing the frontier. While at the Missionary Station on 
the Buffalo river (now King William’s Town), an unpleasant circum 
stance took place. One of my people, a Bechuana, who was in or) 
of the oxen, reported that the whole of the cattle had been driven off. by 
the natives, and that it was with the greatest difficulty he had escaped 
without the loss of all his clothes, which they had endeavoured. to. pur- 
loin. On this intelligence, I went immediately, with my interpreter, to 
Tchatchou, the chief, acquainted him with what had occurred, and in 
formed him that, as a stranger, quietly passing through his territory, b 
should look to him to investigate the case, and recover the cattle, The 
old man soon gave directions to one of his principal warriors to accom- 
pany me for this purpose, and furnishing him with a horse, on which he 
vaulted, without either saddle or bridle, guiding him only by the halter, 
off we both set at full speed, followed by my interpreter on another 
horse ; and although it was raining during the whole time, we scoured 
the country for two hours, before my warlike companion thought 1t 
desirable to visit the spot where this untoward circumstance had. taken 
place. This was a secluded dell, in which were two huts, almost cone 
cealed by rocks and bushes, and near which a small brook was flowing, 
The military talent of our hero was here displayed. While we had been 
in chase of every horned animal that appeared on the surrounding hills, 
he had ordered a well armed party to proceed directly to the spot we had 
now reached, and on our approach the hamlet was formally invested, 
We drew up in front, the chief holding a single assegai in his hand,|while 
his people, who had come on foot, each withan ample bundle of these 
destructive missiles, stood near, in an attitude of preparation, The me 
were then ordered to leave the luts, on which they advanced to a smal 
ridge of rocks facing us, the women standing in groupes about the 
houses, while a catechetical inquiry was made respecting the loss of the 
oxen, Although the accuser was present for the purpose of identifi- 
cation, and he actually pointed out the individuals who had driven off the 
cattle, still so adroitly was the blame shifted from one to another, that, 
tired with the length of the parley, and annoyed at the utter hopelessness 
of eliciting truth, I resolved to refer the final decision to Tchatchou 
rug ; and we accordingly returned to the Missionary Station.’’—pp. 

—6. 


All savages are more or less belligerent, and perhaps the South 
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Africans, though less bloodthirsty than many other nations, ate ag 
much as any in this respect the victims of custom and circum- 
stances. Their neighbours on all sides are barbarous like them- 
selves, valuing their cattle as dearly, and as ready to fight for them, 
in defence or in depredation—excepting only the frontier popula- 
tion of the European colony. ‘The character of this frontier popu- 
lation may be known from its name. It is bad enough every where, 
—enough effectually to prevent the civilization of any conterminous 
people—but here, the very beau ideal of bastard barbarism. The 
Caffers and the Dutch boors—the later extremely ignorant and 
rude, remote from the supervision of even the colonial goverment, 
and living in the most scattered manner conceivable—have always 
been tugging at each others’ throats. Unquestionably the first 
aggressions, and those extremely violent, were on the part of the 
whites ; but this would be a comparatively unimportant question to 
settle, were we able to say that in later times the case had been 
essentially improved. Unfortunately, the English, although only. 
thirty years in possession of the colony, have during that short 
period outstripped, in their horrible oppression of the natives, even 
the cold-blooded cruelties of the Dutch boors of the last century.. 
No British traveller has denied this, so far as we know, and most 
of them confirm it in explicit terms. Among these may be named 
Thompson, Barrow, Pringle, and Dr. Phillip. Lieutenant Rose, 
in his Four Years in South Africa, states that official orders have 
been issued, “that all Caffers appearing within the proclaimed line 
should be shot.” Again—* the crime was individual, but the punish- 
ment general ; the duty of the commanders was to destroy, to burn 
the habitations, and to seize the cattle; and they did their 
duty.” , 

The details which these strong statements are based on, might 
be easily furnished, but the task would be as unnecessary as dis- 
gusting; and enough has already been said to indicate, as we 
intended, the extremely disheartening circumstances, so far as first’ 
impressions and prepossessions go, under which it may reasonably 
be supposed that any European must enter upon the work of civil- 
izing and christianizing the Caffers. Some striking evidences of 
the feelings of the latter in reference to this point, occur in the 
volume before us. 

‘*Not far from the missionary station before mentioned is a stream 
called the Yellow-wood River, near which we had spanned out for our 
mid-day’s halt, but it was soon apparent from the threatening attitude of 
the natives, who were collecting in great numbers, and by no means 
civil, that an attack was meditated. At this time I was seated under a 
tree on the opposite side of the river to the waggons, occupied with 
writing some memoranda, but my fancied retirement was soon broken in 
upon by a crowd collecting round me. Anticipating their intention, I 
immediately sent off directions to collect the oxen and span in as soon as 
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possible, but to be careful net to show the least symptom of alarm or. 


hurry. Something however was absolutely necessary to divert their at- 
tention in the mean time, and happily my pen-knife, which for peace’ 
sake I had consigned to the hand of one of the natives, who had made 
frequent signs for it to disencumber his chin, had to his great disappoint- 
ment proved ineffectual. The idea immediately occurred, that, could I 
succeed in thoroughly shaving this man, the whole current of feeling 
might be changed in our favour. With this expectation I placed him on 
the trunk of the tree on which I had been sitting, and, in spite of the 
red ochre with which he was liberally smeared, applied the soap suds and 
the razor to such good effect that in a very short time his barbe of many 
years’ growth was entirely removed. To follow up the interest and ex- 


citement which this unusual operation had occasioned, a glass was ex- . 
hibited, that the patient himself might have ocular demonstration of the 


effect, but to my great dismay he pointed to his upper lip, and seemed 


sadly disappointed that any portion of mustachio had survived the opera-’~ 


tion. Al) that remained in this dilemma was to assure him that such was 
the usual costume of many of our English warriors: happily for me this’ 
explanation sufficed, for in the state to which my razor had now been re- 
duced, had anything further been required it would have been an utter 


impossibility to have complied with his wishes. In perfect good humour 


the whole party then accompanied me to the waggons, but here the tem- 
pest was still on the ascendant, and to my no small disappointment the 
necessary preparations for moving off were not yet completed. Many of. 
the expressions which were uttered were sufficiently ominous, and here 
for the first time we were informed by them of the awkward posture of 


affairs on the frontier. ‘One of our chiefs,’ they exclaimed, ‘ Tchali’s . 


brother, has been killed by the white men, and we are resolved that no 


more white men shall enter our country; those who are now here shall 


remain, but not one more shall come in’—intimating that they would 


murder all now within their territory. One angry word at this moment’: 


would have been fatal to us all. As a dernier resort, and to eke out the 
time till the waggons were ready, I proposed that they should treat us 
with a war song, with the promise of some tobacco at the conclusion. 


This happily had the desired effect; while it embodied the current of their. . 


feelings, it acted at the same time like a safety-valve: they stormed and 
raved, and to the extent of their lungs declared that 


‘ No white man shall drink our milk, 
No white man shall eat the bread of our children, 
| Ho-how— Ho-how—Ho-how,’ 
This complimentary couplet was so often and so vehemently repeated, that 
ample time was afforded for inspanning the oxen of both waggons, and 
on the first glimpse of the tobacco their ire was so much subdued that 
they sullenly said that we might pass, but we were the last that should. 
During all this time the crowd had been increasing, and when we crossed 
the river there could not have been less than two or three hundred men, 
besides women.”—pp. 7—9. 


The wealth of the'South Africans consists of their herds and flocks ; 
and their occupation, of the care of them—there being, probably, 
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no barbarous nation in the world, who are so. systematiéally dnd 
seientifically devoted to grazing. The Caffer.is never so) happy ‘as 
when engaged in something calculated to. increase:the numbérs,r 
improve the appearance of his cattle. Such is:his perfect atquaint- 
ance with his herd, that one of a thousand would be immediately 
missed ; and he observes even the turn of the horns, or the slightest 
spots on the hide so minutely, as to identify every individual almost 
infallibly, after seeing them two or three times. Cattle-foldé are 
invariably constructed in every hamlet—generally on the sunnyside 
of a hill—and are made of circular hedges, so compact, as to prd- 
tect the herd in winter from the cold in some measure, as well'gs 
from the wild animals which infest the country. my 
It is a curious illustration of the dignity which the grazing'pro. 
fession possesses in the view of the Caffers, that the cattle-field "ts 
always used as the place of public meetings and resort. Cattle 
constitute the currency in a great degree. Brides, also, are bought 
and sold for so many bullocks ; the proprietor in conversation fre- 
quently classing his wife and his pack-ox together, and estimating his 
roperty according to the joint amountof his herd and his daughters. 
asead: says a late authority “ his conduct towards his ‘cattle! fs 
generally of a more feeling character than that which he sometimes 
evinces towards the partner of his bosom.” ‘Travelling, in'the Cape 
Colony, is also performed by the Europeans mostly with the aid ‘of 
oxen—not less than four or five pairs being customarily attached'to 
the unwieldy and lumbering waggons of the country—and this prag- 
tice again, as well as the price which the hides will bring in the eivi- 
lized market, where one is at hand, adds to the commercial value of 
the herd. Even the amusements of these people are derived from 
the same source. ad 
Racing young cattle is a favourite sport ; and a part of the herd 
are trained to run at an astonishing rate, the oddity, if not, beauty, 
of the appearance of this singular procession being doubtless not a 
little augmented by the Caffer custom of twisting the horns of the 
animals, while they are yet flexile, into all sorts of fantastical 
shapes. In a word, the ox is to the Caffer what the horse ‘is: to 
the Bedouin, or the deer to the Laplander—shelter, vesture, carrier 
family, and food. i 
As might be expected, the principal aliment of these tribes‘is 
milk, which they use, like the Arabs, in a sour, curdled state ; next 
to this article, boiled corn (Indian)—for they cultivate, after |a 
fashion, considerable tracts of fertile land ; and more generally,,a 
species of millet, also pumpkins, a kind of sugar-cane, gourds, fruits, 
and a few esculent roots of minor importance. The use of animal 
food is rare. Swine’s flesh is rejected by the Caffers with abhor- 
rence. ‘The same is the case with the feathered tribe to some ex- 


tent; none of them keep poultry of any sort ; and eggs, as an article 
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of food, are altogether contraband. Nay, these scrupulous gentr 
will have nothing to do with the fish of the sea, which they for the 
most part regard as company only for snakes, and not fit. to. be the 
food of a gentleman. So that, although many of these live 
almost wholly on or near the coast, the entire line of which abounds 
with the choicest fish, they are ignorant even of the artiof castitig 
a net. " “nue 

Neither will they eat elephant’s flesh on any occasion; or even 
undertake, like the Hindoos, to domesticate that animal. Thisis 
the more remarkable, since he is always regarded as favourite 
game, and the passage of a herd in the neighbourhood of a hamlet, 
is the signal for a general hue and cry. oon 

The Caffer does not however subsist wholly on vegetable food. 
The issue of the very elephant hunts just described, is usually, cele- 
brated by the feasting of the whole company upon an ox; which the 
successful hunter must furnish : and on other occasions.a rhinoceros 
is despatched and devoured with as much godt, and as little eere- 
mony or cookery, as if he were no better or bigger than a:cabbage- 
head. Plain animal food, without salt, seasoning, or vegetable} is 
the greatest luxury the Caffer desires, and whenever any orie’ kills 
@ cow, it is an invariable custom throughout the country for’ ‘all 
around to flock to the feast. Even this custom, however, rather 
indicates the infrequency of the use of such food, and on the whole 
‘it may doubtless be asserted safely, that it enters in a very small 
proportion into their regular subsistence. We shall now present 
our readers with an extract descriptive of a marriage ceremony 
among the Zoolus. 


“ A remarkable distinction is made by these classifying people in the 
designation even of their women. 

« An unmarried woman is called an Intomebi. 

‘A married woman, but without children, Umfaz. 

«* A married woman, with children, Eneena. | 

“ It is not regarded as a matter either of etiquette or of delicacy from 
which side the first proposal may proceed—the overture is as often made 
by the women as the men. In the former case, the pseudo bride, accom- 
panied by another unmarried woman, proceeds to the residence of her 
elect, some married women following them at a distance. Should the 
proposal be accepted, the matrons come up and commence singing : there 
are no words to the song, but it is merely a melody of sounds. On the 
next day a beast is slaughtered, and the bride and bridegroom, with their 
friends, partake of the feast. It is strictly required that every part of the 
flesh should be eaten; after which, the ceremony called Ingaaziso, or 
washing with beads takes place. The newly-married couple, with their 
friends, being assembled, a calabash of water and a basket of beads are 
brought. The beads are first put into the calabash, and it is then pre- 
sented to the bride, who pours a little of the water first upon the hands of 
her husband, and then upon those of her friends, who extend them fir 
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the purpose. She then consigns the calabash to her partner, who, in his 
turn, pours ‘some of the water first upon her hands, and then upon those 
‘of his ‘friends, until it is exhausted, when he returns it to her. The bride 
then throws the beads at his feet, which any of the party but himself are 
at liberty to pick up and possess—in fact, it becomes a sort of scramble. 
“This, as I am informed by a native, (for I never have witnessed it,) finishes 
the ceremonies on such occasions—subordinate, however, to the all-im- 
portant consideration of cattle ; for until that is duly arranged, the con- 
sent ofall parties is held in abeyance. 

‘‘ The usual sum demanded is from four to six cows, according to. the 
circumstances of the parties, though, in the case of chiefs’ daughters, 
from forty to fifty, or one hundred head, are not unfrequent ; not, indeed, 
by way of dower, but as a present to the father or nearest relative of the 
lady, and partaking too much of the character of a commercial barter. 
For the acquisition of this species of property Dingarn has a great pro- 
pensity, often discarding a concubine, and obliging some wealthy subject 


4o marry her for the sake of the herd of cattle which he must receive on 
the occasion. 


* Among the Kafir tribes, the marriage ceremonies are much more 
significant. When all are-assembled, a broom, a bowl, and a grinding- 
stone are presented to the bride, and some assegais and an axe to the 
bridegroom, as indicatory of their different occupations, while both are 
exhorted by the elders of the place to industry and good conduct.”— 
pp. 96—98. 


The account which is given of the traffic carried on by the boors 
and native Africans, is interesting. The waggons that come from 
distant inland parts of the country, are laden with provisions, lion 
skins, and those of the tiger, the leopard, the wolf, red lynx, and 

other animals ; with buffalo horns, ostrich feathers, and carpets 
made of the skins of the springbok. The waggons of the border 
traffickers contain elephants’ and hippopotamus’ tusks, rich fur 
mantles of the bechuanas and coriguas ; necklaces, from which 
hang the teeth of the wolf, and the claws of the tiger; piecés of 
‘charmed wood or clay, copper bracelets, ivory armlets, and female 
caps made of blue buck-skin and beads. A part of the merchan- 
dize is, however, of a different description ; javelins with iron barbs, 
fashioned in an ingenious manner for giving the most deadly 
wounds ; war hatchets, with handles formed of the rhinoceros’s 
horn ; the bows and arrows of the Bushmen, than which, it is said, 
nothing can be more insignificant in appearance, or more deadly in 
the effect. The bow is about two feet six inches long, and the 
arrow about eighteen. The latter is a thin reed, into which «is 
stuck a small sharp bone, but so slightly, that it may be easily 
forced out. This is barbed by an iron hook placed on one side, and 
supposed to be poisoned, which renders it a certain minister of 


death. The following account of the natives’ method of smelting’is 
interesting. 
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“ The bellows is worked by directing the cow’s horn, which forms the 
nozzle of two leathern bags, into the larger end of an eland’s horn, and 
alternately raising and depressing them; by which means the opening 
at the top is closed or shut with the hand. The crucible.is sunk its 
whole depth into a bed of ignited charcoal, to the lower part of which 
the extremity of the eland’s horn is directed, and in this manner the 
metal is molten, and either run into bars for forming throat rings and 
armlets, or into smaller clay moulds for the knobs and studs with which 
the women frequently ornament their girdles and ingoobos (petticoats). 
The crucible is composed of a coarse sand stone, procured in many 
parts of the country, and capable of sustaining any degree of heat with- 
out splitting. The greater portion of this metal is procured from the 
Portuguese settlement at De la Goa, an intermediate tribe of Zoolus near 
the Bay conveying it from them to Unkunginglove or Congella, and 
receiving in return ivory and cattle. There is no doubt that the whole 
of this trade might be transferred to Port Natal; indeed Dingarn has 
expressed as much, provided he is as well supplied with brass, which is 
generally sent out in bars about a foot long and an inch in thickness. 
Tron is abundant in many parts of the country, but it is only worked in 
the mountains, about the head of the Amatikoola, whence sufficient is 
procured for the heading of all their assegais, axes, and hoes,”—~pp. 


105, 106. 


_The introduction of our traveller to the King of the Zoolus is this 
given :— 


«Yesterday, at about eleven, a messenger arrived from the king, who 
desired to see me. On my arrival, I found him seated, as usual, near the 
fence of the Issigordlo, accompanied only by the two Indoonas. As sdon 
as I was seated, he desired me to repeat in their presence all that I had 
stated to him on Saturday in reference to the teaching ; which I did nearly 
in the same words, adding a brief sketch of the object and character of true 
religion. I assured him that it was not my intention to interfere with their 
laws or their customs—that I had, from experience, learnt that the way to 
true happiness was only to be foundin God’s Book. It was by these words 
that kings were taught how to rule aright—that subjects Jearnt obedience 
to their chiefs and Indoonas—that we were told how to behave towards 
each other ; to do to others as we would they should do to us; but especially 
we were taught by them the way to heaven—how to escape that place of 
torment, where sinners would go after death, and to reach that place of 
happiness which was promised to all those who loved God here. (The 
name of Christ was not mentioned, as I thought it might perplex, not 
having then time to enter into the necessary explanation.) I then observed, 
that many other nations had long had these words, and had been made 
great and happy by them, and that it grieved me much to think that they 
had not yet been made known to them. During the latter part of this.con- 
versation, Dingarn appeared deep in thought, looking earnestly at. me, and 
occasionally, as though abstracted, picking blades of grass from under his 
chair; and at the conclusion, he turned to the Indoonas, and said ‘ Now, 
you must decide,” ‘Tambooza immediately replied, ‘* Yes! now we know 
that God’s news is good news. The reason we did not let you remain be- 
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fore wis, bécatse we did not know you—we wished you to go back and: 
bring snch’a word’as'you have now done—that news has made our hearts: 
glad {alluding to the terms of the treaty ; but this was a mere subterfuge);': 
noW we Wish you to’stay; and where you are to teach is in the Clomanth.! 
leéti—that is the place—you may teach in all the towns there.’ -Dingarn 
having confirmed what had been said, Umthlella also assenting,/I thanked) 
him and the Indoonas for the ‘ fast word’ which had now been given, ‘say~ 
ing; that'this ‘day they had made my heart glad. Tambooza, who appeared 
tobe the spokesman, inquired if I had any other request to make. I told: 
hitn ‘that the King had prevented me from asking any thing further ; ‘that 
he had already liberally provided for all my wants; and that now he’ had 
granted the only request it was in my heart to make, and left me nothing 
more to desire. Dingarn then said, that he wished Mankanjana (Gomani’s: 
son) sent up to him, and that he promised no punishment should be inflicted: 
upon him. Fearing that he was beginning to vacillate in the terms of the 
treaty, I reminded him that his name had not been mentioned on the day: 
when that agreement was made ; but as I was aware that he had previously 
demanded him, on his promise not to punish him, he should be sent, at the 
same time he must not blame me should he nct make his appearance, as it 
was possible, though I did not think it probable, that he had already left: 
Port ‘Natal: . my 
“He expressed himself as perfectly satisfied, observing, that when he: 
fotind the had been sent back, he should then know that the white people 
at ‘Port Natal intended to observe the treaty. He then requested me to write 
the substanee of the present arrangement for the information of a trader,: 
1row'in his country, and to whom he sent the letter by a messenger. The 
folldwing hessage to the Great Chief, at Graham’s Town (meaning his: 
Bgcelleéncy Sir Benjamin D’Urban), was then given me by Dingarn: ‘ Mr. 
FYynn sent me the news about the Amakosa. I am grieved to think they 
should act so against the white people—those people whom | love. I have’ 
lone lét the Amakosa alone. It is a pity the white people trouble them»: 
sélves With them—they should leave them to me. I hope they will not: 
destroy them all’: if they do, there will be only a desert left. Let these 
Words be told to all the white people. Let the Great Chief at Graham’s 
‘own know them, and let them be sent to King William.’ (19% 
“-“'T told him that the English were a merciful people—that it was. this 
which had been the principal cause of the war. ‘The Amakosa had mis 
taken kindness for weakness, but that now they would feel our power. He 
again'said he was very sorry, and hoped we should not drive themall: 
away. On promising that his message should be faithfully delivered, I took 
my leave.”—pp. 136—139. | 


» Whether the religious ignorance of the African is, on the whole, 
a greater obstacle to the establishment of christianity among them, 
than a definite and time-hallowed system of superstition would be, 
we much doubt. In illustration -of this, we quote our traveller’s 


observations. deme 

“There is much encouragement in teaching these people: they have 
novaste tovbreak through—no idols to. throw down—they. readily. ack> 
nowledge their ignorance, and seem desirous for instruction. I com- 
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menced by inquiring who. among them could tell me by whom. the 
sun, the moon, the mountains, and the rivers were made? All agreed 
that they were created by some power above. I asked what they called 
that power. Pointing upwards one of them said it was the ‘Incosi. pe- 
zulu’ (Great chief — Did they know any thing of this Great 
Chief? ‘No,’ they replied; ‘now we are come to hear about Him—it 
is you who must tell us.’ On hearing these simple expressions of desire 
tobe instructed, the reply of Cornelius to Peter (Acts x, 33) came for- 
cibly to my mind—‘ Now therefore we are all here present before God 
to hear all things that are commanded thee of God.’ May a like bless-. 
ing attend the ministry which | trust they will soon have among them. 

~* We seem to have arrived here at a period when the traditionary 
knowledge of a Supreme Being is rapidly passing into oblivion, |The 
following brief account is all that I have been able to collect on this sub- 
ject :—It is agreed among the Zoolus, that their forefathers believed in 
the existence of an over-ruling spirit, whom they called Villenangi ( lite- 
rally the First Appearer), and who soon after created another heavenly 
being of great power, called Koolukoolwani, who once visited this earth, 
in order to publish the news (as they express it), as also to separate the 
sexes.and colours among mankind. During the period he was below, 
two messages were sent to him from Villenangi, the first conveyed by, a 
camelion, announcing that men were not to die; the second, by a lizard, 
with a contrary decision. The lizard, having outrun the slow-paced, 
camelion, arrived first, and delivered his message before the latter made 
his appearance. 

>To this want of promptness they attribute our present condition as 
mortal beings, heaping all the odium of death upon the sluggish came- 
lion. ‘There are still many legends respecting Villenangi, but none of 
which my informant could remember, excepting that- he enjoined that 
lamentations should be made over the dead. It is said, that many years 
ago, though not in the memory of the oldest person now living, sacrifices 
ofcattle were offered to Villenangi. The generality of the people are 
ignorant even of this scanty tradition ; but since their recent intercourse 
with Europeans, the vague idea of a Supreme Being has again become 
general. At present, their reigning king absorbs all their praises, and 
he is, infact, their only idol. In the foregoing account there is evidently 
an indistinct and confused idea of the incarnation of our Blessed Lord, 
and of:the entrance of sin into the world, Satan employing the body of a 
réptile to practise his first deceit upon mankind, What an awfui cundi- 
tion for an immortal being! Man, when once departed from his God, 
goes out, like Nebuchadnezzar in his banishment, debased in his reason- 
ing powers, and scarcely elevated above the beasts which perish. O that 
this benighted people may, like the stump which he saw in his night dream 
put forth branches, and bud, and bear fruit, and flourish; and thus ma- 
tured and nourished by the dews of heavenly grace, become a blessing 
in the earth, a shelter and a protection to all the surrounding nations! 
Breathe, Lord upon‘these dry bones, and they shall live !”—pp,J177—179. 


°’To conclude our review of this work, we may observe, that. colo- 
nies have always been the conductors of civilization, the world over, 
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and altaough they have sometimes, perhaps generally, in past 

been made the occasion of little use Be ee shine fe the hates 
as. well as. vast, ulterior benefit at large, it would seem wonderfy] 
indeed if all this experimental knowledge, which history furnishes, 
of good and:evil, and right and wrong, in the matters of colonial 
economy and polity, should be lost to the reason, philanthropy, and 
justice of a day like thisin which we live. One thing is certain, at 
east, that, at no period of time, has any portion of the earth’s sur. 
face presented a fairer field than Africa now does, for the civiliza- 
tion of the natives ; and never had any people, on the other hand, 
either stronger inotives or better means than ourselves, for the 
prosecution of such a trial to a vigorous maturity and a glorious 


close. 





NOTICES. 


Art. XVIII.—Edinburgh Cabinet Library. China. Vols. I. and Il. 
Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd. 1836. 


Tuis historical and descriptive account of the Celestial Empire is now 
completed. These two volumes in every respect support the very favour- 
able opinion we formed of the work when we had only the first volume 
as a-guide to our judgment. The lucid and comprehensive character of. 
its plan, the variety and amount of the talent brought to the fulfilment of 
that plan, and the great interest of the subject in its entire arid connectéd 
form, render this portion of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library one of the 
most valuable that has yet appeared in the series, which is saying a great 
deal. The three neat and well-filled volumes, let it be observed, in treat- 
ing of China, contain an account of its ancient and modern history, lan- 
guage, literature, religion, government, industry, manners, and social state; 
its intercourse with Europe from the earliest ages; missions to the impe- 
rial. court; British and foreign commerce ; directions to navigators; state 
of the sciences, such as mathematics and astronomy; together with'a 
survey of its geography, geology, botany, and zoology. Each of these 
various subjects and departments is handled with such a satisfactory ful- 
ness as. will serve the purposes of all ordinary research. For though 
China be an anomalous, and as yet imperfectly known country, every va- 
luable resource has been by the authors examined, and every sort of an- 
thentic information carefully combined to the constituting of a symme- 
trical.whole. Neither is there wanting a number of novel speculations 
and original lights, ingeniously gathered and deliberately considered, as 
arising from the mass of facts which has been collected from all accessible 

warters; so that in every view, we look upon the work as the most com- 
plete and useful that has ever yet been devoted to China. 





Aut. XIX.—The Mascarenhas; a Legend of the Portuguese in India. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Prediction,” &c. Smith, Elder, and Co. 1836. 
‘Mas. Srewarp. evinces great historical and descriptive knowledge of India 
in these volumes. The period which she has assumed wherein to fix her 
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story affords abundant and rich materials for the construction of a stirring 
tale. This was when the Portuguese power in India was iwits decline, 
the Mogul in its miridian, and the Mahratta in its dawn. These méte- 
rials, however, we think, are not such as will be particularly interesting:té 
ordinary European readers ; neither have they been always arranged 
manner to secure any thing like our credence. The chief merit of the 
work seems to belong to her illustrations of the character of several of the 
most singular and strongly marked races in Hindostan, as exhibited cen- 
turies ago, and as may be to this day traced among them. ‘ For,” as 
the writer herself happily remarks, ‘ dynasties have perished, generations 
passed away, but the costume, the mythology, nay, the very peculiarities 
of thought which identified the disciples of Menu, when. Alexander led 
his cohorts to the Indus, have equally withstood the example of the alien, 
the persecution of the Mussulman, and the peaceful efforts of the Christian 
Missionary.” 

The nature and manner of the story do not afford us such specimens as 
we could conveniently quote; but we can with great confidence state, 
that besides a remarkable familiarity with Indian history, scenery, and 
character, the writer possesses much literary power and elegance. 





Art. XX.—Esther of Engaddi. A Tragedy. From the Italian of Silvio 
Pellico. London: Whittaker. 


Tus tragedy was written when the author was a state prisoner in Venice, 
and in constant expectation of being called upon to expiate his political 
offences as a common malefactor, evincing certainly an extraordinary effort 
of fortitude and abstraction. As a dramatic production, it will lease those 
who are admirers of the unities and the simplicity of the Greek and French 
tragic writers, much more than such persons as are only conversant. with 
the sudden transitions, the bold delineations, and the daring combinations 
of the English school. To the latter, we fear, much of the dialogue will 
appear cold and forced. The translator says, that “ the interest t of the 
story, which commences with the first scene, is never allowed to languish 
before the final catastrophe.” We can only say, that we did not partake 
very strongly of this experience, although we believe the translation to:be 
good. At the same time we are glad that the same hand is preparing for 
publication Select Tragedies from Maffei, Alfieri, Monti, Foseolo; S. Pel- 
lico, &c., with an Essay on the Italian Tragic Drama, which cannot but be 
acceptable to English readers, not only on account of its affording to them 
an insight into the master minds of these celebrated poets, but the drama, 
and, therefore, the genius of a nation whose history possesses a surpassing 


interest. 
The time of the present tragedy is the second century of the Christian 


era, and Engaddi is the Valley of Engedi, the orthography of the original 
having been adopted. Scripture names and scenes abound in it, but 'we 


have not found these offensive from their irreverence or profanity, al 
the example of Voltaire, for such freedoms, brought forward by the trans- 


lator, does not appear to warrant the use of sacred themes for the Siete. 
ings of the dramatic muse. 
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Art. XXI,—On Mutual Tolerance, and on the, Ultimate fest of Truth, 
&c. &e. Occasioned by a recent Publication, intitled ‘‘ A Beacon to the 
Society of Friends.” London: Whittaker. 

Tag views taken, and the doctrines urged by the author, who is a member 
of the Society of Friends, regarding mutual tolerance in matters of ye- 
ligion, are calm, candid, and well stated. We shall merely, however, 
quote eae! positions insisted upon, as given by himself. This 
summing up will at.once be seen to be comprehensive and instructive in no 
ordinary degree :—“ Ist. A liability to error is part of the providentially- 
appointed condition of. man; 'is part of our moral discipline; and gives 
risé to many essential duties towards others, ourselves, and God. 2. Mhere 
is no such decisive test of common reference existing, in regard to va- 
rieties.of opinion in religion, as that any parties can become entitled, 
from thence, to denounce others, in an opprobrious sense, on account of 
their religious principles, sincerely entertained. 3. Ultimately, in our- 
selves, and for ourselves, and for mutual edification, there, exists an ade- 
quate test of truth; that measure of spiritual light, to some greater, to 
some less, administered by the Holy Spirit, in various manners, and through 
various means, of which the principal is the Sacred Writings, for the avail- 
able possession of which, we are answerable, not to other men, but to 
God.” The opening passage of the production has struck us p: ticularly. 
It,rans thus :—** Though sectarian distinctions are necessary, an d are con- 
ducive to yery important purposes, yet as regards individuals, anc’. the real 
cenditien of the mind and character, nothing can well be a more si 1perficial 
c assignation of mankind, There are those in the most opposite sects 
wha, in all proper estimation, are essentially alike; and in the sa me sect, 
are those who are widely different; without either in the one caste or the 
ones. any apprehension being entertained, that such is the fact. Men 
often think they differ, when, in truth, they think alike; nor ought: we to 
wonder at, this, since, without knowing it, they differ from themselv es.” 





ay 


Art. MXII,—Noureddin; or, The Talisman of Futurity. An 1] tastern 
Tale...By Catuanine J. Fincu. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1886. 


Tus tale is ingeniously constructed, carefully written, and calculat ed not 
only to enforce one prominent important moral, but a series of ‘si triking 
lessons,,each in itself valuable, and all helping to advance the mai ao doc- 
ttine taught, viz.— : 
*« Where ignorance is bliss, 

, ’Tis folly to be wise ;” | 
or, the misery that would attend a man’s foreknowledge of the even*’'ts that 
are to fill up his lot in life, not only by tormenting him before th: ; time, 
but by carrying the victim beyond the reach of those glorious uncert ainties 
whence arise his hopes and fears—his most powerful motives and «¢ tarnest 
exertions. P 

Jt is true that allegory has long ceased to be adopted in our fashi ,onable 
tales, and that the reign of the Arabian Nights is past. But excer sting in 
so far‘as part of the machinery of the present tale is concerned, the reader 
will find*it natural, impressive, and superior in many respects to th e great 
majority. of works of imagination, of similar extent, and framed for a like 
purpose. 
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